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Dear Mr. Rockefeller: 

On August 16 you jnvi.ted the twelve persons listed below to participate 
In a group study and review of the psychological aspects of future U.S. 
strategy. You asked that a report be developed to recommend the means 
and methods best, calculated to achieve U.S. objectives, taking into con- 
sideration the necessity for an Integi-ated national progi-am within which 
long-term mUitary, economic, technological, and ideological programs 
could be developed. 

As your designated Chairman, and on behalf of my colleagues, I trans- 
mit herewith the report of our panel. Although the focus of this report 
Is psychological, it has not been possible to avoid a good deal of considera- 
tion of economic, political and military policies and programs that have 
a strong bearing on attitudes and outlooks both within the Free World 
and the. Soviet orbit. . This is because the net impact of all policies and 
programs is, at least in part,'psychological. The report represents the 
agreed views of all the panel members. There are also available to you, 
for such use as they may serve, certain papers prepai-ed by individual 
members as preliminary contributions to the final report. These papers 
are not to be considered as part of our report, but we commend them 
for thetr individual ideas. 

I should emphasize a major premise of our report. We believe that 
the Free World Is presently engaged in a vital struggle against the forces 
of Communism, a struggle which requires a sustained U.S. effort to avoid 
jeopardizing the future of the nation and of the Free World. 

The four principal. actions we deem urgent and vital are: 

1. Explaining to the people of the United States the gravity of the 
world situation and spelling out what is required to overcome it. 

2. Increasing the military budget to provide for the improvement of 
the air defense of North America, for the establishment of an acceptable . 
air defense of Western Ehu'ope, and for development of a greater capa- 
bility to deter limited war and to deal with It if it occurs. 
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3. Providing the leadership, on a continuing basis, for Free World 
political, economic, and cultural common action to achieve dynamic 
growth, thus eliminating vulnerabilities to Communism. 

4. Continually applying pressure on the Soviet bloc to expose the 
insincerity of their intentions and tactics. 

I wish to express our appreciation for the contributions made by gov- 
ernmental officials fi-om various departments and agencies. Without 
their bileflngs at our meetings at Washington in August and without 
their participation at our discussions at Quantico in September, we would 
have lacked the intimate, timely knowledge of current problems neces- 
sary to completion of tills task. 

At tills point I wish to make clear that none of the panel- members be- 
lieves that this report is altogether original with the panel. We know 
that many of the points covered have been at some time discussed or 
advanced by members of the various departments of the U.S. Qovem- 
ment We also realize that most of the programs recommended in the 
report are being considered or are being Implemented In various ways. 
We do believe, however, that proper emphasis and full governmental co- 
ordination are lacking in many areas. 

Finally, I also wish to express the appreciation of all the panel mem- 
bers for the wonderful cooperation of your entire staff, who have worked 
night and day to make this report p(^ble. Without their help the re- 
port could not have been produced on the schedule requested. 

Thank you for this opportunity to serve. 





Frederick L. Anderson 
Major General, USAF (Ret.) 
Panel Chairman 



The Honorable Nelson A. Bockefeller 
Special Assistant to the President 
The White House 
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This Is an examination of psychological aspects of U.S. strategy. Our 
panel's concept of psychological strategy is not that of a separate course 
of action, but of an Integral component of all our policies and programs, 
economic, mlUtary, and political, designed to further U.S. security while 
working for a just peace. The things we say and the things we do in- 
evitably affect the choices made by leaders and peoples throughout the 
world — those of our enemies, our allies, the uncommitted, and ourselves. 
Consequently, we have found it Important to consider those political, 
economic, and military programs which Influence attitudes and outlooks, 
both within the Free World and the Soviet orbit. 
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Highlights of the Report 



"Hie world Is in a period of revolutionary 
change manifested by the pressing political, 
social, and economic expectations of many 
peoples; of gi'eat and accelerating techno- 
logical progress; and of grave struggle be- 
tween the free nations and a dedicated Com- 
munist enemy. 

In the short-term, the Free World mili- 
tary situation is only partially satisfactory; 
the overall Western economic situation is 
spotty; though potentially strong, the po- 
litical and economic situation in many 
areas, pai-ticularly in the underdeveloped 
regions, is precarious; and Free World mili- 
tary security and psychological unity ai^e 
generally deteriorating. 

Although the focus of this report is psy- 
chological, it has not been possible to avoid 
a good deal of consideration of economic, 
X>olltlcal, and military policies, and pro- 
grams that have a strong bearing on atti- 
tudes and outlooks within both the Free 
World and the Soviet orbit. This is because 
the net Impact of all policies and programs 
is, at least in part, psychological. 

In the coiu*se of our examinaldon of the 
problems facing the United States, which 
are covered at length in our report, there 
emerges a necessity for: 

1. Explaining to the people of the United 
States the gravity of the world situation, 
and spelling out what is required to over- 
come its dangers. 

2. Increasing the military budget to pro- 
vide for the improvement of the air defense 
of North America, for the establishment of 



a satisfactory air defense of Western Eu- 
rope, and for the development of a greater 
capability to deter limited war and to deal 
with It if it occurs. 

3. Providing the leadership, on a continu- 
ing basis, for f^ee World political, economic, 
and cultural common action to achieve 
dynamic growth, thus eliminating vulnera- 
bilities to Commtmlsm. 

4. Continually applying pressure on the 
Soviet bloc to expose the true nature of 
their intentions and tactics. 

EXPI^nnNG THE SITUAnON 

Of the dangers confronting the United 
States in the next decade, two have con- 
cerned iis particularly: 

1. The United States, the only non-Com- 
munist power strong enough economically 
and militarily to provide sustaining leader- 
ship for the Free World, may in fact fall 
to fulfill that responsibility. In that event, 
Communist expansion by successive local 
actions may finally force the United States 
to abandon many of Its traditions and ideals 
in order to survive as a nation. 

2. Exploitation by the Soviets of their 
technological or milltaiy superiority, real 
or appai'ent, would shatter the cohesion of 
the Free World and so encircle and isolate 
the United States that it could probably 
survive only at the cost of its way of life. 



These dangers must be explained clearly, 
frankly, and forcefully to the American pub- 
lic. 
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FURTHERING THE MUTTART EVFORT 

Military secvirlty must be assured In order 
to provide time and opportunity for taking 
all other necessary action. Hence, the 
United States must build Its military se- 
cxirity to a level that provides a consider- 
able margin of safety. 

We do not believe that the general order 
of magnitude of our security programs, now 
being undertaken, will be adequate to pro- 
vide the necessary margin of safety. We 
are convinced that a greater effort must 
be made to improve the defense of the 
North American continent against air 
attack, not only to protect U-S. retaliatory 
capability but to deter such attack and. to 
give the American people confidence in their 
chances for survlvaL 

We are also convinced that a satisfactory 
air defense of Western Europe must be es- 
tablished without delay. The psychological 
aspect of such defense is as Important as 
its military aspect for, if the UiUted States 
is to have the full support of its alliea, these 
allies must have confidence in their own 
survival as well as that of the U,S. We 
believe that such a defense system can be 
installed at an acceptable cost. 

We strongly urge the development of a 
capability to deter limited war or to deal 
with it promptly should It occur. What we 
recommend is a strong, mobile ready force 
of appropriate composiUon, with arrange- 
ments for its employment in all likely areas, 
and designed to apply only the degree of 
force required to deal with a particular 
situation. 

BXPANDING THE FREE WORLD 

To win out in the end over the forces of 

Comrnunism, the United States must seize 
the Initiative and promote an expanding 
Free World. We conclude that this is a 
very long-term measm-e and should be a 




permanent part of United States foreign 
policy. 

We do not cooceive of this measure as an 
economic aid or a technological develop- 
ment program alone. It Is a program of 
meetli^ the aspirations of the peoples of 
the world by helping them to plan and Im- 
plement measures for self-development. 
Along with know-how and capital must go 
expressions of Free World principles— by 
deed and by writt^ and spdken word. 

Implementing measures include Joint de- 
velopment programs, regional Integration 
of effort, development of young leadership, 
emphasis on programs of Interest to native 
populations, and supporting information 
progi'ams. 

We hesitate to put a cost estimate on 
such an effort, but to define its dimensions 
we agree that the figure of an additional $2 
billion per year for a numbei- of years ex- 
presses the approximate magnitude. Any- 
thing substantially less would be below the 
threshold of effort likely to produce results, 
The Soviets have only recently become very 
active in this area of effort. From the view- 
point of the overall struggle with Commu- 
nism, U.S. failure to act decisively in this 
area might well be considered a withdrawal 
of troops from a battlefield on which the 
enemy is deploying new and ftesh battal- 
ions. 

EXPOSmO THE SOVIETS 

The United States must also step up 
pressure to expose the true nature of Soviet 
Intentions and the falsity of their doctrine. 
The Free World must not let itself be de- 
flected by changing Soviet tactics from pur- 
suing its objectives. To do so la to lose by 
default, 

The accomplishment of this program will 
demand an attitude of faiUi in the future 
and of confidence in our nation's strength. 




It will also be tedious and exacting and will 
require personal dedication and sacrifice, 
but it wUl not be too demanding of the 
great resources of the United States. The 
reward will be the establishment of a strong 
Free World with the United States the re- 
pected first among equals. The altemative 



Is an encircled and Isolated position in 
which the United States might survive only 
at the cost of its way of life. It is up to this 
nation to determine the course of world 
policy, and live up to the measure of its 
greatness. Only thus can a Just and last* 
ing peace be achieved. 
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Chapter I 



Assessment of thie Situation 



THE PRESEm INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 

We have studied official appraisals of the 
world situation, probable developments, and 
various external problems facing the U.S. 
These appraisals lead us to the following 
conclusions: 

The world is undergoing a revolutionaiy 
transformation. Some of its manifesta- 
tions are the pressing political, social and 
economic expectations and the attendant 
alteration of many socio-political Institu- 
tions; the rapid rate of economic growth, 
and the efficacy and (^ed with which 
Ideas are disseminated. The drastic rate 
of technological change, the difficulty of 
making new ideas properly understood, euid 



the pressures of ideological conflict inevita- 
bly lead to psychological disturbances that, 
unless channeled through rational processes 
of evolutionary change, generate violence 
wittiin and between commimlties. 

During the first two phases of the cold 
war, which ended with tl\e Geneva Confer- 
ence, Communist provocation and aggies- 
siveness supplied much of the Impetus for 
necessary security measures. Since the So- 
viet government has now adopted more flex- 
ible tactics, the U.S. and the Free World 
may be lulled Into a false sense of security. 
A systematic effort is therefore required to 
keep the Free World on its guard and to 
stiffen its morale for long-term efforts. 
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The Soviet Union Is likely to continue Its 
current tactics for some time. These can 
be expected to include: 

A systematic effort by the Soviets to 
portray their purposes to the Free World 
and to their own people as peaceful. 

A sustained effort to present Soviet so- 
ciety as "progressive." 

A reduction In the element of overt 
threat in Soviet dealings with the exter- 
nal world. 

A major Increase in the Soviet effort 
to establish closer relations with foreign 
nations by diplomacy and economic and 
cultural projects, particularly in the un- 
derdeveloped regions. 

A continuing effort to portray the se- 
curity ties between the United States and 
other nations of the Free World as un- 
necessary, contrary to their own interest, 
. and ultbnately dangerous. 
Soviet relaxation in one area may have 
the purpose of removing the base for t7.S. 
action in another. In any event the relaxa- 
tion of military pressure will enable the 
U.S.S.R. to step up its diplomatic, economic, 
and psychological pressures. The following 
developments can therefore be expected: 
Increasing support will be given by the 
Soviet Union to various "national inde-. 
pendence movements." 

Aggi'essive moves by Soviet "proxies" 
may be encouraged. 

The technological and military growth 
of Soviet power will be continued and, 
perhaps, accelerated, and major efforts, 
Including demonstration of power, will be 
made to keep the world aware of the So- 
viet capability for destruction. 

In areas such as Western Europe, where 
the Soviets have small hope of winning 
outright control, Communist and aypto- 
Communlst parties will make, major ef- 
forts to interfere with legislative work 




in order to undermine security and pre 
vent reform, and will concentrate on 
"anti-American" propaganda, especially 
In countries with U.S. bases. 

As overt Soviet pressm'e recedes, the 
traditional frictions of international re- 
lations — such as French distrust of Ger- 
many and the Arab-Israeli problem — 
will come to the forefront. Communism, 
operating either openly from IVIoscow and 
Peking or covertly through local Commu- 
nist parties, will exploit these strains and 
schisms. This exploitation can be en- 
tirely ruthless and divorced from ideolog- 
ical considerations, for whichever side 
Communism chooses to support (and fre- 
quently it will support both) the Free 
World can only lose. 

The Soviet Union is very unlikely to 
choose general war as a policy course at 

this time unless Free World military power 
Is outpaced technologically or dwindles to 
a level where the Soviet Union has a high 
possibility of achieving quick success with- 
out major damage to itself. 

There is evidence, moreover, that the 
U.S.S.R. and its satellites ai'e experiencing 
tensions and strains in certain areas. It 
is undoubtedly becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to maintain the centralization of . au- 
thority and direction of the Soviet system 
in the face of an expanding population, vx- 
banization, the growing economy, and in- 
creased though unbalanced Industrializa- 
tion. There are also the continuing prob- 
lems of production and control in the 
agricultural sector of the Soviet economy, 
and above all, of raising the standard of 
living of the Soviet peoples, whose expecta- 
tion have been growing. 

The variations in the complex relation- 
ships around Russia's peilphery are mani- 
fold, as are the relationships and problems 
connected with national Communist par- 
ties. Furthermore, many of these contacts 
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are complicated by the problems which sur- 
round ethnic minority and nationality 
groups within the Soviet Union and In the 
satellites. 

The composition of leadership groups of 
the U.S.S.R. and its satellites is undergoing 
transformation. New leaders are emerging 
who require a new rationale suitable for 
solving conflicts between internal and ex- 
ternal policies. 

We have been shown no evidence, how- 
ever, that the Soviet system is likely to ex- 
perience critical difficulties from any arms 
competition in which it feels it must en- 
gage, The highest peacetime level of U.S. 
defensive effort that can be expected at 
present Is not high enough to bring about 
an economic crisis within the U.S.S.R. 

Soviet policies seem to be formulated by 
a group in which presumably several points 
of view are represented. It appears that 
present Soviet strategy is more or less open- 
ended and therefore liable to sudden 
change, either in the direction of increasing 
aggressiveness, possibly to the point of all- 
out war, or of a growing readiness to pre- 
tend to, or even genuinely to participate In, 
the stabilization of peace. 

DANGERS 

Among the dangers that will confront 
the U.S. in the next decade, two have con- 
cerned us particularly: 

rallure by the U.S. to fulfill its respon- 
sibilities as the Free World's leader will 
open the way to further Communist expan- 
sion by successive local actions, especially 
in Asia, Europe, and the Middle East. Our 
national interest requires a sustained U.S. 
stewardship ovei* the Free World's cohesion. 
The U.S. Is the only non-Communist power 
strong enough economically and mllltai'lly 
to assume such a world-wide responsibility. 
Failure to exercise this leadership would 
lead to the gradual disintegration of the 



Free World's security structure and to the 
ultimate "encirclement" of the United 
States, an avowed objective of world Com- 
munism. Forced back on its own resoui'ces 
and confronted with an almost unmanage- 
able military situation, an encircled United 
States might not survive or would be driven 
for the sake of survival to adopt policies and 
expedients inconsistent with its traditions 
and ideals. 

Actual military or technological supe- 
riority, or the skillful conveying of an im- 
pression of such superiority, could be ex- 
ploited by the Soviets in order to disinte- 
grate the cohesion of the Fi'ee World or, 
for that matter, to weaken the resolution 
of the United States Itself. 

This danger could be aggravated by: 

1. The loss of positions in the Free 
World (e.g., In the Middle East). 

2. The falling behind in armaments of 
our major allies, and the growing obsoles- 
cence of their milltai7 forces. 

3. The loss, or resti-ictions on the use, 
of U.S. forward bases. 

4. Inadequate defense budgets, espe- 
cially in the U.S., coupled with a continu- 
ing failure to coordinate the defense econ- 
omies of all NATO nations in the most 
productive manner. 

5. Rates and levels of research and de- 
velopment inferior to those of the Soviet 
Union, coupled with a continuing Soviet 
capability to exploit Free World scientlflc 
resources. 

The U.S. policy of alliances has been 
based on the assumption that peace requires 
deterrent strength and that such strength 
includes the willingness to fight if neces- 
sary. Deterrent strength is being achieved 
(a) by the development of nuclear and 
other military power and (b) by alliances. 
While nuclear deterrents are an essential 
and irreplaceable element of U.S. security. 
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the hazards of nuclear warfare are extreme- 
ly great, especially for densely populated 
countries close to the Soviet bloc. The So- 
viets have been very skillful in stimulaUng 
"nuclear anxieties," and there is a great 
danger that some of our allies, as well as 
the uncommitted powers, will seek to adopt 
a neutral position. This trend toward neu- 
tralism or, convmely, against "nuclear se- 
curity," will tend to Increase unless we are 
able to explain to our allies: 

The military significance of their de- 
fense effort. 

The peaceful objective of our security 
strategy. 

The fact that the IJ.8. shares with them 
the risks of atomic war. 

The bad faith of Soviet "ban-the-bomb" 
agitation. 

While OUT Intentimis may be dangerously 
misinterpreted by the Free World, an equal- 
ly grave danger arises from the misinter- 
pretation of our needs and Intentions by the 
U.8. public. An over-emphasis on peace as 
the chief goal of policy, particularly if the 
emphasis Involves an incapacity to muster 
any effective force except nuclear weapons, 
m^es it increasingly difficult to use force 
or the threat of force to safeguard our in- 
terests. This is especially true if the So- 
viet military challenge takes the form of 
peripheral, "brush-flre" wars. 

The U.S. system of alliances may be fur- 
ther eroded if some of our present partners 
become convinced that the only way to 
achieve their primary objectives, or to avoid 
dliHculties, is by making deals with the 
U.S.S.R. Specifically, the following prob- 
lems may arise: 

1. As time goes on. Western Germany 
may become increasingly vulnerable to the 
Soviet diplomatic offensive, not only for 
reasons that affect all Western Europe but 
also because. Soviet acquiescence is pre- 
requisite to Oerman unity. Repeated Soviet 
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emphasis on the proposition that Gterman 
unity can be achieved through abahdonr 
ment of NATO and through direct negotia- 
tions with the East German regime — and 
, by no other means — may have a powerful 
cumulative effect on German thought and 
policy. 

2. A prolonged reduction In the overt So- 
viet threat is likely to make Japan less will- 
ing to accept full membership in the Free 
World alliance: first, because the Japanese 
desire to avoid a serious and sustained arm- 
ament effort; second, because they look to 
Bast-West trade as a possible solution of 
their chronic trade ci-isis; and third, because 
the Free World has not yet found a political 
role of stature for Japan of at least the 
magnitude of Western Germany's role in 
Europe. 

3. There are powerful non-Communist 
elements in many countries that are not 
Immune to the suggestion that their na- 
tional interest will best be served by a pro- 
Russian and anti-American orientation. 
Moreover, colonial as well as balance-of- 
power interests may temporarily disrupt 
Free World unity at critical Junctures. 
Such a danger would be increased any time 
the Soviet Union granted some concession. 

Countries of South and Southeast Asia, 
intent on their domestic problems of eco- 
nomic growth and the modernization of 
their societies, and obsessed with the mem- 
ory of their colonial past, have been sus- 
ceptible to wishful thinking concerning the 
Intention of the Communist bloc. The So- 
viet diplomatic offensive Is likely to intensi- 

the tendency of these countries toward 
neutralism. 

Arab countries in the Middle East, are 
also likely to become more susceptible to 
the Soviet diplomatic offensive in order to 
increase their bargaining power over the 
West and to gain aid and advantage in the 



conflict with Israel Many local "nation- 
alist" parties are Inclined to cooperate witti 
the Soviets. Except in a few countries, the 
psychological posture of the U.S. In the 
Middle East is particularly weak, while the 
Soviet Union is steadily gaining ground. 

In Africa, the problem of colonialism is 
likely to make a number of areas increas- 
ingly vulnerable to Soviet overtures and 
sabversi(Ht Throughout the continent of 
Africa, this central problem takes a variety 
of forms that may work to Communist ad- 
vantage. Relaxation of the cold war will 
permit the U.S.S.R. to stimulate the develop- 
ment of critical situations on this front, 
especially in connection with possible com- 
plications In South Africa. Acute strains 
can then be expected in the relations be- 
tween some of ttie major coimtrles of the 
Free World, 

In all underdeveloped areas we can expect 
a systematic Soviet effort to assist with eco- 
nomic problems. In areas where the So- 
viets succeed in establishing a foothold, 
their influence will be strengthened by their 
ability to integrate political and economic 
considerations and the flexibility of their 
decision-making machinery. 

In summary, by failing to put forward a 
greater level of effort now, the U.S. will 
continue to be. confronted by a mounting 
series of crises. These crises will, at the 
minimum, require increasing levels of cost 
and effort and, at the maximum, will cost 
us our very way of life. 

OPFORTinUTIES 

The opportunities l^at confront us, if we 
pursue vigorously the recommended courses 
of action, are: 

We will preserve the American way of 
life and give leadership, hope, and confi- 
dence to the Free World. 



• The Soviet Union may ultimately be 
brought to recognize that it has no possi- 
bility of achieving a position of strategic 
superiority over the West. It may then de- 
cide that Soviet national interest requires 
mbdiflcation of the Communist doctrine 
of world revolution leading to a transfor- 
mation of the U.S.S.R. into a normal mem- 
ber of the world community. 

Stable, effective democratic societies can 
be developed in the underdeveloped a;:eas 
of the world (and In underdeveloped parts 
of some advanced areas) that will be resist- 
ant to subversion and to the appeals of ex- 
tremist movements. 

The NATO community of nations can 
develop an antidote for neutralism and dcr 
f eatlsm through an increased sense of com- 
mon purpose and of confidence in its own 
capacity to work toward constructive goals. 

Given the proper psychological climate, 
there exist sufflcient resources in the Free 
World to achieve and maintain arms su- 
premacy in all significant weapons systems 
and geographical areas. 

We have the capacity to raise the odds 
against Soviet surprise attack \sy the con- 
tinuous strengthening of our offensive capa- 
bilities and of our defense and warning sys- 
tems, and thus to reduce Soviet chances 
for successful attack and hopes to forestall 
retaliation. 

The U.S., especially if aided by the indus- 
trial nations in the B^ee World, has the 

capacity to stay ahead in the technological 
race, provided that It makes the required 
efforts. 

The Communist parties in many Euro- 
pean countries may become so discredited 
and demoralized that it should be possible 
to reduce them gradually as politically slg- 
niflcant factors. 
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In the long run, by the dedicated exertion 
of essential extra effort, money, and energy 
for the next decade, we will be buying In- 
surance against what would otherwise be 



we will then be able to meet only by dis- 
proportionately lai'ger expenditures and 
possibly sacrifices of our greatest treasure 



successively more tlireatenlng crises, which — American lives. 
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Chapter II 



Strategic Framewoi 



GENERAL nUNOIFLES 

We are suggesting no new broad compo- 
nents of national security policy in this re- 
port; our major recommendation is the need 
of a longer-range view and a better integra- 
tion of our policy Instruments. The prob- 
lem of the continually changing situation 
is not only what to do, but also how and 
how much to do; not only a problem of 
initiation and review, but also a problem of 
management, leadership, and long-term 
continuity. It is a problem of program 
balance, timing, coordination, adjustment 
and emphasis, adapted to a very dynamic 
situation. 

We are faced with the necessity of main- 
taining three initiatives in the eyes of the 
world: 

1. The initiative in maintaining military 
power adequate to deter any aggression. 

2. The initiative for peace in negotiation. 

3. The initiative in furthering the aspira- 
tions, material and spiritual, of the people 
of the world. 

The Soviet Union strives to turn our suc- 
cesses in the fti'st of these initiatives into 
a propaganda liability for us in our struggle 
to maintain the second and. third. The need 
for taking all three initiatives poses prob- 
lems unprecedented In our national experi- 
ence. We must preserve the substance and 
effect of our deterrent power while prov- 
ing to the world that we stand for peaceful 
solutions, cultural progress, and idealism. 
It is imperative that our Intentions and 
actions in all three fields reinforce one 
another. 



for U. S. Action 



Unifying Concepts 

The transformation of NSC decisions liito 
action programs represents the foreign pol- 
icy area in which greater effectiveness must 
be achieved. In many ways, it is more dif- 
ficult to devise adequate progi'ams accom- 
modated to the conflicting limitations of 
funds, trained manpower, and materiel than 
to make the policy decisions from which 
these programs derive. The problem Is 
further complicated by the necessity of en- 
suring that the programs actually adopted 
support one another. 

The total Impact and effectiveness of U.S. 
psychological strategy depends in consider- 
able part on the adoption of unifying con- 
cepts. Certain of these concepts are dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs. 

The Struggle to Capture the Symbols 

In this phase of the cold war, the most 
crucial contest may well be over the alle- 
giance of the uncommitted part of the 
world, encompassing approximately a bil- 
lion people, as well as over the continued 
cohesion of our allies. Success or failure 
hi this struggle may turn in considerable 
part on whicli side captures the symbols 
that express man's aspirations and thereby 
Influence political behavior. These Include 
peace, self-government, economic advance- 
ment, seciirlty, freedom and cultural prog- 
ress. All policy must therefore be exam- 
ined not only for its substantive but also 
for its symbolic impact 




The Thresholds of Effort and Realization 

Committed as our country is to continu- 
ing efforts on a global basis, ve must give 
close attention to the resources and actions 
required to surmount thresholds that mark 
the minimum levels necessary to effectively 
Impleinent our polices and programs. A 
policy without adequate resources to sup- 
port it may be little better than no policy 
at all, and the resoiirces expended, instead 
of leading to partial success, may give little 
or no return. 

Timing 

As Communist strategy develops greater 
maneuverability, we can depend less and 
less on crash programs to rescue us from 
crises caused by our failure to develop far- 
sighted policies and programs. Because 
the time-tolerance for decision-making has 
been drastically reduced, we continually 
pass phase lines warning of the approach 
of possible haz€irds which, if not dealt with 
immediately by forehand action, may later 
reach a crisis with no altenuitive open to 
us but a costly salvage operation, or worse. 
The contest for Indochina for example, may 
have been decided before the U.S. took an 
active interest in the struggle. 

Coordination 

We realize that this word and concept is 
worn thin by discussion. We believe, how- 
ever, that the change in Soviet tactics places 
a special and vei"y exacting demand on the 
coordination of the policies and programs 
of our government. Unless there Is a high- 
ly effective coordination of our programs 
and of Information about them, our initia- 
tives almost certainly will appear contradic- 
tory and incompatible. 





Common Action 

We have the possibility of demonstrating 
our principles by actions and thereby creat- 
ing a sense of Free World community 
through cooperative efforts. The fact of 
being engaged in a common effort with 
Americans may prove psychologically as sig- 
nificant as what is actually being achieved. 

:We must remember, however, that to 
arouse local enthusiasm action must be of a 
character that can appeal to the imaginar' 
tlon of the people and must give the im- 
pression that a better future is being built 
We should avoid embarking on fantastic 
programs for psychological reasons, but 
should rather plan our development pro- 
grams after assessments both of their tech- 
nical utility and the sense of direction and 
useful evolution they can Impart. 

The Posture of Confidence 

The effectiveness of our policy depends 
on the psychological and moral framework 

created for It. It is to the Soviet Interest 
to project the contest between us and the 
Soviet bloc as a pure power struggle, from 
which the rest of the world should stand 
apart. This is one of the psychological 
bases of neutralism. Conversely, it is in our 
Interest to convey tiie true situation, which 
the Soviet leaders themselves never forget, 
that the struggle is essentially ideological. 
We must show that we are not prepai-ed to 
Jeopardize the principles of freedom as the 
price of peace. Our problem is to Inject in- 
to our actions the values that oppose the 
Communist image of matter as the mastei- 
of the universe. To meet Communism sole- 
ly as a competing economic or military sys- 
tem is to miss the dimensions of the Com- 
munist challenge and to pave the way for 
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its expansion under the guise of the values 
of freedom, human dignity, and peace: 

"The central fact of today's life is the 
existence In the world of two great phll- 



osophles of man and of government. 
They are in contest for the friendship, 
loyalty, and support of the world's peo- 
ples. 

"On the one side, our nation is ranged 
with those who seek attainment of hu- 
man goals through a government of laws 
administered by men. Those laws are 
rooted in moral law reflecting a religious 
faith that man is created In the image 
of Qod and that the energy of the free 
individual is the meet dynamic force in . 
human afTairs." 

(Address by President Dwlght D. . 
Eisenhower at the Annual Convention of 
the American Bar Association in Phil- 
adelphia, Wednesday, August 24, 1055). 

It is therefore important that the n.S. 
express its policies so that the following 
basic principles ai-e recognizable as their 
foiundation: 

1. Wdl-being and military security are 
complementary and indivisible. 

2. The problems confronting the coun- 
tries of the Free World are soluble by peace- 
ful evolutionary means. 

3. Communism is obsolete. 

4. Because of its ti'aditlons and ideals, 
the U.S., not the U.S.S.R., is the natural 
leader in the current period of revolution 
and in the struggle for a lasting peace. 



AOHIBVINO AND MAINTAININa FREE WOBLD MIUTARY SEODBITX 



The Initiative the U.S. must maintain in 

the field of military security supplies the 
basis for initiative in negotiation and In the 
promotion of Free World stability. Subtlety 
of diplomacy will not be able to hold the 
Free World together if our allies lose con- 
fidence In our ability to deter aggression or 
to protect them in case of war. A develop- 
ment program to increase Free World sta- 



bility will be futile If the tmcommitted 

nations become convinced that communism 
has the capacity to submerge them, Thus 
our military posture tias a psychological 
component that we can ignore only at our 
peill. 

Moreover, nuclear power, the rapid rate 
of technological advance, and the cost of 
production and manufacture of modem 
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arms have changed the pattern of interna- 
tlonal affairs. The consciousness of the 
existence of the nuclear threat may con- 
tribute to restraint in certain situations 
but it may also encourage an adventurous 
poliqr through the belief that only ttie de- 
fense of a very vital interest will cause a 
power to unleash a nuclear war. The in- 
ternational situation is further complicated 
by the likelihood that small nations may 
come to possess some nuclear weapons capa- 
blUty. 

The rate of technological adrance has 
brought with It a rapid rate of obsolescence 
of weapons systems together with greatly 
increased complexities of manufacture. 
' Some weapons systems are now obsolescent 
before they are operational. One conse- 
quence Is that most nations lack the in- 
dustrial capacity to keep up with changes 
in the armament technology. Put another 
way, responsibility for the progress of mili- 
tary development and for the supply of. 
modern arms now rests with only a few 
powers. 

The U.S. military security program is de- 
signed to (1) deter aggression of all types, 

(2) win in case of limited war and survive 
to win in case of general nuclear war, and 

(3) support tiie psychological and political 
arms of policy. 

United States Military Strength 

Armed force Is what peoples and states- 
men think it is until it Is actually tested 
in operation. Hence choices and actions 
result from tiae strategic impression created 
by the force in being, In order to reduce 
Soviet options, the United States and its 
allies should build and maintain sufficient 
military strength to convey the strategic 
Impressions that (1) we have highly effec- 



tive power, both for defense and retaliation, 
against massive nuclear power either 
threatened or used, and that (2) we com-, 
mand alternatives to the use of massive 
atomic weapons if the situation wai-rants. 

We need, in addition to a strong offensive 
capability,' (1) a greater ciapability for the 
atr defense of WestexTi Europe, (2) a more 
effective deterrent to limited and peripheral 
war, and (3) more resources for and greater 
public emphasis on the defense of our coun- 
try against massive nuclear attack. 

These actions are feasible technically and 
financl^y; they can be put forward as non- 
threatening, non-aggressive measures that 
will further the President's Geneva pro- 
gram, erase reputation for "warmongering", 
and gain acceptance as essential prerequi- 
sites to initiation of an effective arms in- 
fipection program. Moreover, adequate de- 
fense should be stressed for psychological 
reasons. It gives the assurance of confi- 
dence In case of crisis, which would not be 
forthcoming under current programs. (Cou- 
pled with a quiet and strong nuclear of- 
fensive readiness, it seems likely to be more 
rewarding than reliance primarily on mas- 
sive nuclear offense. 

Limited War Capabilities and Deterrents 

Massive nuclear power alone seems un- 
likely to provide an effective deterrent to 
limited peripheral or "brush-fire" wars. 
Attempts to use such power as the sole de- 
terrent would tend more likely to be a psy- 
chological and political liability, which 
might threaten the unity of our alliances 
and of our efforts to achieve acceptance of 
our policies by neutrals. Today our allies 
feel we have only two alternatives: (1) 
primary dependence on massive nuclear 
power and (2) doing nothing effective. 
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Hence our coalition policy finds Itself in 
difficulties. The price of keeping our allies 
Includes, In addition to our present capa- 
bilities, the creation of a mobile force of 
adequate size capable of acting quickly with 
or without the use of tactical atomic weap- 
ons in situations short of general war. We 
should, therefore, depend for a deterrent to 
limited war on (1) a. ready .mobile force, (2) 
political arrangements facilitating quick 
employment — preferably in collaboiatlon 
with indigenous forces, and (3) obscurity 
concerning our atomic intentions. In this 
manner we would achieve a dual deterrent 
to Umited war; first, the ready mobile force 
and, second, the possibility that. If neces- 
sary, our full atomic power will be brought 
to bear. 

We recognize the psychological and po- 
litical value of collective action in case the 
need f 6r the use of force arises. It Is, how- 
ever, the course of wisdom to maintain, a 
considerable degree of "free hand" through 
arrangements that will, In case of need, per- 
mit the U.S. to take the needed Initiative In 
time for the action to be effective. The 
rapid action In Korea can serve as a prec- 
edent. The hazards of the future are ex- 
emplified by a possible crisis situation in the 
Middle East, where any action to be effec- 
tive might need to be taken rapidly. Tbe 
number and magnitude of lesser tensions 
of the Middle Bast type may well increase 
and the fear that action to deal with a 
local issue might lead to general nuclear 
war may make it increasingly difficult for 
uis to meet such crises. 

NATO and the Air Defense of Western 
Europe 

The position of NATO, and our role in 
It has been vitally Important, This po- 
sition has been achieved in great part 
through the psychological effect of the con- 
fidence and the feeling of unity engendered 
by the cooperative building of military 



force. Even though the extent of that force 
in being at any time has been of question- 
able adequacy, or of obvious Inadequacy, the 
needed security effect has been achieved. 
Like the weapons system on which it was 
based, this program has now become some^ 
what obsolescent and has to develop a new. , 
Integrating component. That needed com- 
ponent is the psychological impact of an 
air defense program for NATO, a program 
obtahiable at an acceptable price. There 
will, of course, come a day when the means 
provided will be, at least in part, obsoles- 
cent, although many will lend themselves 
to conversion to the more advanced re- 
quirements. They will, however; in the 
meantime provide a large measure of mili- 
tary security while giving badly needed con- 
Mence, Impetus, and cohesion to NATO. 
The price of inaction on this program may 
be very high— cozisiderably higher than 
the cost of action. An air defense program 
for NATO, moreover, would give an Incen- 
tive to neutral nations, like Sweden, to inte- 
grate their military planning with that of 
NATO. Finally, air defense represents the 
military sector which can be strengthened 
without impairing the U.S. peace Initiative. 

Allies 

Our arms assistance programs need an 
incisive review with particular emphasis on 
their psychological, political and economic 
aspects. It appears that (1) we are over- 
extended on promises compared to our 
current Congressional and Bureau of the 
Budget policy intentions, and (2) we have 
not given adequate weight to the impact 
on weak economies of wane programmed 
military establishments. Adverse results 
seem certain from the inevitable disillusion- 
ment of some governments over the failure 
of plans worked out with local U.S. military 
missions. ' . . 

In Turkey we are already reaping some of 
the harmful effects of inadequate long- 
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range planning. Our group has the view 
that we should aim for adequate internal 
security forces plus only those additional 
forces which can be supported by the in- 
digenous economy, bolstered by the U.S. 
asslstiance we are willing to provide over 
a long-term period. 

The mutuality of U.S. and allied (par- 
ticularly European) security interests needs ' 
increased emphasis. This emphasis can be ' 
successful only If the U.S. program and ac- 
tions prove persuasive in joint allied mill- ^ 
tary planning and In political and public 
discussion. It can be persuasive only to 
the degree that It demonstrates to our allies 
the military significance of their contribu- 
tion. 

The American people and our leadership, 
moreover, need to consider our internal 
policies and actions, particularly in defense 
matters, with an eye to the need for setting 
a persuasive example for other peoples and 
their statesmen. 

Our policies and administration need to 
be geared to move quickly and flexibly as we 
identify wealmesses in our programs and 
opportunities for useful action. 

Regulation of Armaments 

The critical difflcultles in this area in- 
clude the Imposslbllty of accounting com- 
pletely for nuclear production, and the 
necessity for a very high degree of technical 
effectiveness in an inspection program, if 
dependence Is to be placed on inspection. 
But progress may be possible without prior 
design and acceptance of a completely effec- 
tive system. In fact, an effective system 
can probably not be devised without some 
trial and experimentation, ^y Inspection 
system adds to the deterrent ieffect since it 
should decrease the Inspected country's esti- 
mate of its chances of effecting surprise. 
We should therefore explain to our public 
and the world that regulation of arma- 
nents and "inspection* is proposed not ex- 
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clusively for the purpose of reducing arms 
cost, but for the much more important 
purpose of reducing probabilities of atomic 
desteuctlon. deduction of armaments fol- 
lows inspection and Is likely to be depend- 
ent on the developments of ttie inspectloa 
system. 

In order to keep the Initiative, the U.S. 
-needs tp maintain a flow of specific pro- 
posals and actions. We hold "war maneu- 
vers" with our own forces and with allies. 
Thea-e seem certain to be psychological 
assets In a program of "peace maneuvers" 
by which we actually test out strategies 
and tactics of inspection— perhaps in col- 
laboration witti an ally. 

Dynamics of Our Military Problem 

Since the opening of the Korean war, the 
Soviet Union has materially assisted us by 
frightening us and our allies into the need- 
ed security effort. The Soviet Union may 
now do so to a lesser degree and we must 
depend not on fear, but on positive motiva- 
tion and leadership. This problem has 
three closely related aspects: 

.1. Our constituted governmental and 
military organizations, with roles and mis- 
sions derived from the past, are not neces- 
sarily administratively in phase with the 
modern requirements for security. 

2. Protracted leadtlmes, the length of 
Uine between conception and capability to 
acl;, are in considerable part due to legisla- 
tive, budgetary, and admlnistoative consid- 
erations endemic to our political and ad- 
ministrative system. There are reports in- 
dicating that the Soviet Union may be more 
successful than we in devising ways to 
shorten or eliminate these elements of lead- 
time. It is questionable that we can afford, 
in the future, the luxuries of time-consum- 
ing administrative action. 

3. The problem of balance among forces 
is a very knotty and controversial one. 
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Nevertheless, it requires a continuous effort. 
There should be an increased use of de- 
tached scientific analysis of balance, types 
and scopes of requirements, and of expendi- 
tures. We believe that such analysis would 
show that the priorities for expenditures 
have shifted more rapidly than the pro- 
grams. There also appear to be likely re- 
turns from a scientific analysis of the of- 
fensive-defensive mix of the Soviet Union 
and the optimum offensive-defensive mix 
we. should oppose to it. The panel tends 
to believe that the U.S. may well be more 
secure by baluicing the arms equation with 
the Soviet Union at a comparatively high 
level of effort rather than at a low level. 

Thresholds of Effort and Levels of 
Preparedness 

The leadtlmes in the military field are 
such that the decisions made today deter- 
mine vital availabilities 3 to 10 years from 
now. This point Is particularly applicable 
to research and development. Since mili- 
tary needs can only be estimated approxi- 
mately and because the Soviet Union shows 
a capability to surprise us by the rapidity 
of its advance, we should be sure to provide 
sufBolent military power. In the military 
field a shortage tends to be comparable to 
a shortage in length of a bridge span; a 
small extension may spell the difference 
between security and disaster. The funda- 
mental decisions on security (political and 
economic as well as military) must now be 
made years in advance. Since we camiot 
estimate with haii-llne precision, we should 
provide enough. Security, In short, requires 
a considerable margin of safety. 

Initiative, efficiency, and long-run econo- 
my will be furthered by: 

1. ElimUiation of fluctuations in provi- 
sion of resources, and long-term (3-5 years) 
assurances of availabilities. 

2. Relating adjustments in resources to 



the military requirements rather than to 
internal political considerations such as re- 
ducing taxes by means of reduced defense 
expenditures. 

The Price of Safety 

The Soviet Union is putting a materlaUy 
greater proportion of its production into 
military power than are we, and the ruble 
buys more in the military field than the 
equivalent doUars. We are probably alio- : 
eating on a comparative basis too little to 
maintain a lead or even parity. It Is not 
always realized that a security policy pred- 
icated on the humanly admirable but mUl- 
tarily luxurious concept that the opponent 
must be allowed to strike the first blow 
has a price tag attached to it. So far, the 
U.S. has been vmwUllng to pay. 

There is no question about the existence 
of a very difficult problem In balancing se- 
curity on the one hand and economic and 
internal political considerations on the 
other. In the absence of firm UiS. leader- 
ship, secmity decisions tend to be made 
more and more on grounds of short-run 
economic and political considerations. Our 
group urges Increased efforts to coordinate, 
on a rational and scientific basis, the U.S. 
security requirement with U.S. economic 
and poUtlcal aspirations. 

A constant secm'lty effort will Involve 
an increase in our military expenditures. 
Viewed, however, as a proportion of the 
rising gross national product of our coun- 
try, it seems that the cost of security might 
over the long run remain constant. 

The U.S. is by far the wealthiest country 
In the world, measured both In terms of 
total production and on a per-capita basis. 
Its leadership In the fiscal and budget area 
is certain to be persuasive to many countries 
looking for guidance as to the extent of 
their security effort and the degree of dan- 
ger presented to them by the Soviet Union. 




The suggestions In the preceding sections 
may result in some readjustment in cur- 
rently programmed expenditures; they in- 
volve certain additive programs which prob- 
ably mean an increase of 10 to 20% in 
the U.S. security budget. With a produc- 



tion currently surging upward, and with 
the leadership existent in our country, tiiere 
should be no problem of capability to Insure 
our way of life. We can and must afford 
to survive. 
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The Problem 

The U.S.S.R. has been most skillful in 
utilizing the aspirations of humanity for 
peace, economic advancement, and human 
dignity in two ways: (1) by generalized talk 
about peace, it has given the impression 
that the outstanding disputes are minor 
and that the achievement of peace depends 
largely on a change of tone; (2) by focusing 
on security problems, such as Oerman re- 
armament, the U.S.S.R. has fostered illu- 
sions that it is laureatened and has put the 
onus for reassuring it on the West. 

Both tactics are eminently to the Soviet 
advantage. As long as the concept of peace 
is identified with a change of tone alone 
It will be simple for the U.S.S.R. to use 
negotiations as part of its peace offensive. 
The more the Soviet bloc is permitted to 
capitalize on peaceful gestures which cost 
it nothing, such as visits of Soviet farm 
delegations, the more difficult it will prove 
to get popular support for the level of Free 
World security expenditure (political and 
economic, as well as mUitaxy) without 
which the Soviet bloc may soon achieve 
strategic superiority. The more prolonged ' 
the discussions about tiireats to Soviet se- 
curity, the more difficult will it prove to re- 
turn to real security problems: the growth 
of ttie Soviet orbit, the subversive activities 
of Communist movements, the aggressive 
tactics of conununism in Asia, the prepon- 
derance of Soviet military strength in Eu- 



rope, and the danger of a surprise nuclear 
attack. 

When Soviet pressure is relaxed, more- 
over, the traditional frictions of internation- 
al aflalrs tend to come to the forefront, Ex- 
amples are the French distrust of Germany, 
the Arab-Israeli problem, frictions among 
certain states of Latin America. The 
U.S.S.B.- is thereby offered an opportunity 
to increase our onbarrassments at little cost 
and less risk. This situation is aggravated 
by the fact that in major areas of the world, 
where no conception of our power exists, 
irresponsible governments seem convinced 
that Vbey can act with impunity toward 
the U.S. but not toward the U.S.S.B. 

In negotiations with the Soviet bloc, the 
U.S. should base its measures on the follow- 
ing principles: 

1. Since in a revolutionary period the 
contest is over the minds of men, all gov- 
ernmental actions have not only a substan- 
tive but also a symbolic significance. 

2. Initiative Is of cardinal importance. 
It provides the opportunity for defining the 
psychological and moral framework of the 
negotiations; it absorbs the energies of the 
other side in defensive measures; and it 
maximizes the possibilities of conflicts with- 
in the Soviet leadership group, 

3. One means of achieving the initiative 
is to come to a conference with more than 
one set of proposals so that the Soviets will 
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be kept off balance and the U.S. can project 
an impression of imagination and purpose- 
fulness to the rest of the world. 

4. Negotiations leading to the settlement 
of issues which leave the Soviet orbit un- 
impaired play Into the hands of the Soviets 
because (a) they gain time until theli- stra- 
tegic situation Improves, and (b) each such 
settlement, however trivial, tends to under- 
mine the i^solution of the Free World. 

5. In certain situations, such as when 
negotiations in one area are used to mask 
aggressive moves in other areas, the threat 
to break oB negotiations or the refusal to 
continue to negotiate is itself a negotiating 
weapon. 

In summary, the U.S. must devise a 
policy which (a) maintains sufficient pres- 
sure to discourage Soviet adventures, but 
(b) through tactics which do not under-^ 
mine the possibilitlea of an evolution of the 
Soviet system. Of these lines of action, 
the need for maintaining pressure is the 
more fundamental. Whenever policies to 
promote th& evolution of the Soviet system 
are hiconsistoit with maintaining pressure 
they will have to be sacrificed. 

The over-all U.S. political problem re- 
solves itself into the following tasks: (1) to 
maintain within the U.S. domestic sup- 
port for a continuation of a firm policy; 

(2) to announce a program which captures 
the unlvei-sal desire for peace but still leaves 
no doubt that peace can only be achieved 
through a series of concrete adjustments; 

(3) to conduct negotiations witb the 
U.S.S.R on a plane whei'e the presence, of 
Soviet troops in the center of the continent, 
the Soviet satellite orbit, and aggressive So- 
viet tactics in Asia ai*e stressed as the causes 
of the present tension; (4) to devise a poUcy 
for dealing with Soviet efforts to use the 
relaxation of tensions to foment rlvah-ies 
within the Free World. 
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Exploitation of the Position Established by 
fne President at Geneva 

The effecMveness of these measures will 
depend on the psychological framework 
created for them. No one is in a better 
position to achieve the maximum psycho- 
logical impact than the President, building 
on the position he established at Qeneva. 
No one could better rally the American 
people and make clear to them that con- 
ciliation stands at the end, not at the be- 
ginning of negotiations. 

As soon as his health permits, the Presi- 
dent might consider a speech to the nation 
, explaining that a real relaxation of tensions 
is impossible without Soviet concessions on 
Issues which caused the tension In the first 
place, such as the division of Germany, the 
enslavement of the satellites, etc.; that 
while the U^. is willing to negotiate as long 
as there exists a hope for concrete results, . 
it will not be a party to misleading the 
people of the world if the negotiations 
should merely mask continued Soviet In- 
transigeance. 

In order to put the Soviets on the defen- 
sive, the President might also deem it ap- 
propriate, to reiterate and expand the phi- 
losophy which prompted him to present his 
"open sky" proposal at Geneva. Oppor- 
tunity for such a statement may be pro- 
vided by a full-length reply to Bulganln's 
disarmament letter. In his answer, the 
President might press the Soviets toward 
more rapid progress in accepting an inspec- 
tion scheme and he might propose that, in 
the interim, both thie U.S. and the U.S.S.R 
sliould pledge themselves to see to it that 
the U.N. Charter henceforth will be com- 
plied with more faithfully. 

Negotiations with the U.S.S.B. 

Within the psychological framework thus 
created by the President, we can counteract 
the Soviet strategy of pressing issues where 
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we are at a maximum disadvantage while 
using the relaxation of tensions to maintain 
the status quo in other areas by the follow- 
ing measures: 

1. Developing specific proposals aimed at 
forcing the Soviets to make concrete re- 
adjustments in our strategic favor. 

2. Making clear at every stage of the 
negotiations the outstanding issues still to 
be settled and pressing for them. An ex- 
ample might be a conference of the signa- 
tories of the Korean Armistice to discuss 
violations of the armistice agreement and to 
implement its provisions for free elections. 

3. Better utilizing our Influence In inter- 
national organizations to prevent the So- 
viet bloc from exploiting them for their 
own ends and to put the Soviets on the de- 
fensive. In particular, we should: (1) pre- 
vent a repetition of the Algerian vote in the 
UN through fuller consultation with our 
friends, such as the Latin American bloc; 
(2) keep the Soviet bloc on the defensive 
by exploiting its vulnerabilities, such as the 
slave labor system. 

We can prevent the U.SjS.R. from eroding 
the unity of the Free World by the f oltowlng 
kinds of measures: 

1. Relation of single issues, such as elec- 
tions for Vietnam, to similar problems in 
other ai'cas where om* position is stronger. 
There may be wisdom In insisting, In ad- 
vance of any crisis, that the problem of free 
elections In one divided country should not 
be separated from the problem of free elec- 
tions in all countries presently divided. 
With this approach, we could demand that 
free elections, under suitable guarantees go 
forward In Korea and Germany, and when 
appropriate, In Vietnam. 

2, In Europe, Germany Is the issue where 
Western moral, military, and legal positions 
are most in harmony. Now that the West's 
proposal for full political unification has 
been rejected, the U.S. confronts the prob- 



lem of shifting the onus for the continued 
psirtltlon of Germany on the U.S.S.R. and of 
demons&atlng that the alternative plan 
proposed by Molotov and the East German 
regtane is a sham. We can do this by con- 
centrating our fire on tiie weakest Soviet 
point — their refusal to accept free elec- 
tion. We should propose a series of limited 
steps toward unification, such as an Eco- 
nomic Parliament or an Advisory Parlia- 
ment based on free elections, which wiU 
demonstrate that it Is the Russian refusal 
to accept free elections and not German 
participation in NATO which is the obstacle 
to German unification. 

We should also attempt to associate 
major segments of West German opinion 
with our policy to assure continuation of 
pro-Western orientation of the Federal Re- 
public. One means to achieve this would 
be frequent invitations to German parlia- 
mentary and public opinion leaders from all 
democratic parties to conferences and con- 
sultations with their American counter- 
parts both in Germany and In the U.S. 

We should deal with Soviet efforts to use 
the relaxation of tensions in order to foment 
difilcultles in critical areas by the following 
kinds of measures: 

1. A warning to the U.S.S.R — perhaps 
contained in the Presidential address rec- 
ommended above — that peaceful coexist- 
ence is seriously prejudiced by Soviet ac- 
tions which can only lead to increased ten- 
sions and the danger of violence. 

2. A program, also discussed later in this 
chapter, to reverse the ti end of events in the 
Middle Bast and Southeast Asia. Such a 
program should have as its guiding princi- 
ple that anticlpatoiy, farslghted action may 
prevent a crisis from occuring at all. The 
U.S. should keep in mind, however, the 
harmful psychological impact of making 
concessions whenever a nation fiirts with 
the Soviet bloc. 
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3. A demonstration that the U.S. under- 
stands its strategic Interests and Intends 
to delend them. The U.S. should find a 
concept for the twentieth-century equiva- 
lent of ^'showing tiie flag" by a combihatloh 
of military, political and economic power. 

4. Coordination of our policies with those 
of other nations which have major interests 
in the area In question. In the mddle East 
a systetnatk: effort should be made to 4e- 
velop the closest coordination between the 
U.a. and U.K. positions. Such a policy pre- 
supposes submerging commerlcal and other 
rivalries in our overriding objective of pre- 
venting communism from tumbig our 
flank In the Middle East. A Joint U.S.-U.K.- 
Egyptiah development program of the NUe 
might have given us the political leverage 
to forestall the Soviet arms deal. 

5. Contacts with the West are bound to 
affect the Soviet Union and its satellites. 
These contacts might Influence the Soviets 
slowly along a road on which it is difflcult 
but (and we emphasize) not impossible, to 
turn back. With the understanding that 
there is no certainty of improvement but 
only a possibility, we recommend: (1) tliat 
we should press all contacts with the Soviet 
Union that do not hazard important values; 
(2) that racial and family relationships 
across the Iron Curtain might well be a very 
fruitful area fat greater development While 
the peoples of the U.S.S.R. have been under 
Communist domination nearly 40 years and 
in virtual cultural isolation for most of their 
history, the peoples of the European satel- 
lites have been under Soviet domination 
only 10 years. Hence, there Is much more 
probability for a maximum Impact on the 
fiatellites than on the Soviet Union; (3) 
that American participants in exchange 
programs and American visitois to Russia 
be carefully briefed about Soviet methods 
of influencing foreigners and exploltihg 
^em for propaganda purposes. 



Colonialism 




Many of the difflculties confronting the 
U.S. with regard to the colonialism issue 
are p^chological in origin. The American 
position is made difflcult by the American 
national conviction that "colonialism" is 
bad under all circumstances and that "na- 
tional independence,'! whatever that may 
mean in a concrete case, is admirable. This 
conviction overlooks tlie fact that many 
peoples are incapable of self-government, 
that the nationality principle is not ap- 
plicable in areas where many religions, cul- 
tures, and races mingle and where a "na- 
tion" may emerge only in the future. It 
also forgets the millions of white people 
who have settled in the colonial areas for 
more than 100 years and whose rights de- 
serve respect and protection. 

The image the U.S. projects regarding its 
attitudes toward colonialism will influence 
our effectiveness in dealing with this issue. 
Bearing this in mind, the U.S. should adopt 
a policy Inspired by the following general 
considerations: 

1. The U.S. utilizing developmental and 
information programs and assisted by the 
community of free nations will make every 
effort to satisfy the aspirations of the colo- 
nial peoples. 

2. The political solutions to the many 
outstanding colonial situations will be re- 
sponsive to local requirements. 

3. In case of unrest, the U.S. will exert 
its influence so that repressive actions by 
colonial powers will be as indirect as possi- 
ble. 

4. Trusteeship by more advanced civiliza- 
tions Is an essential moral obligation where- 
ever the populations are incapable of organ- 
izing themselves into a state and assuming 
their place in the community of nations; 
where divisions In the population would 
allow some other advanced community, in 
eluding a Communist force, to exploit a 
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native population; and where the survival 
interests of large numbers of peoples are at 
stake. 

5. Soviet spokesmen will not be allowed 
to attack Western "colonialism" (for ex- 
ample, in the UN) without being reminded 
forcefully not only about their own colonial 
possessions, but also about the fact that 
these possessions ai'e hidden away behind 
an impenetrable Iron Curtain. 

The Relations Between Diplomacy and 
Psycliological Strategy 

The things we say, which are "policy," 
and the things we do, which are "programs" 
need to be consistent and mutually sup- 
porting. The psychological and political 



alms of national policy depend on the 
support of economic or military programs 
of action. Conversely, the effectiveness of 
these programs depends greatly on the 
timing, choice, and other characteristics of 
the manner in which we explain thenm. In 
particular, we must strive to get the great- 
est psychological benefit from our actions 
, and weigh substantive advantages against 
possible psychological disadvantages. For 
example: we should not take unilateral 
actions without attempting to sell them 
for political and psychological benefits 
Just as the Soviets used theii- relinquishing 
of a Finnish base as a move in the cold war, 
so we should seek to derive political benefits 
from such gestures as the withdrawal of 
U.S. divisions form Korea, 



PROMOTING FREE WOBtD STABIUTY AND GROWTH 

Emerging Prospects 

Soviet tactics for the emerging phase of 
the struggle will continue to work toward 
the long-term objective of capturing the 
Eurasian-African land-mass piecemeal and 
by means short of a general war. There is 
growing evidence that the U.S,S.R. has 
realized that its moat efEectlve means of 
expansion Is by Identifying itself with the 
concern of a large part of the world lor 
internal political, economic, and social 
growth. We can anticipate that Soviet 
expansion through economic development 
will become a permanent phase of the 
struggle. 

We need, therefore, to counter this pro- 
gram on a broad basis and in a way that 
does not involve us continually in the costs 
and losses Incident to open crises. Under- 
standably, over the last decade, we have 
concentrated our efforts to a considerable 
extent on political and military programs 
and have created some belief that our eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural programs ai-e 



sporadic and temporary. There is, more- 
over, a tendency within the U.S. to brand 
such programs as "do-goodism," and the 
tiend appears to be toward the reduction 
of these programs at the earliest possible 
date. 

Our group believes that we should initiate 
a long-range progi'am to assist Free World 
development aimed at assisting societies 
toward peaceful change and growth and to- 
ward meeting the aspirations of peoples. 
Whenever effective and appropriate, this 
should be done through the UN. A so- 
ciety that is economically viable and demo- 
cratic in the sense that power, initiative, 
responsibility, and opportunity for advance- 
ment are widely distributed will give Com- 
munism fewer opportunities to seize power 
except by overt external aggi-ession. The 
latter is the easiest form of aggression to 
combat, in development programs we 
should consider not only their technical 
utility but the sense of direction and useful 
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evolution they can impart. It is therefore 
important: 

1. That the U.a undertake a systematic 
study, by area, of the kind of program 
which wiU be most suitable for enlisting the 
interest of the population. 

2. To devise means for dramatizing the 
Impact of these programs. 

Leadership and Confidence in Progress 

Any long-term program to promote Free 
World stability must have as one of its 
major targets ttie small group of intellec- 
tuals, administrators, and technicians who 
provide the leadership in all areas and 
whose influence Is particularly strong In 
the former colonial areas of Asia and the 
Middle Bast. Communism owes much of 
Its success because of inroads among this 
group. A program of leadership training 
— particularly for young leaders — may not 
yield startling results in the short run. 
Nevertheless, we should aim to strengthen 
the leadership resource base, to keep 
younger leaders construcUvely employed 



or in training. We should seek, with the 
cooperation of government and business au- 
thorities, expansion of opportunities for em- 
ploying young leaders so that they may 
gain a personal stake in their society. 

An important method In selecting and 
rewarding leadership lies in defining stand- 
ards of excellence. One of the diillculties 
of the Free World is Its problem In match- 
ing the dedication of the Communist orbit 
with a similar dedication of its own. This 
reflects a crisis of values brought about in 
part by a destructive Communist critique, 
In part by their superior ability to symbolize 
their values. We should, therefore, create 
a system of awards which define and reweurd 
excellence in interpreting and furthering 
the basic values of the Free World similar 
to what the Nobel Prize does for the ad- 
vancement of peace and the Stalin prize 
for achievements In the Communist realm, 

Any society must In the long run acquire 
the resources, particularly the economic 
ones, to move foiward in pace with Its de- 
sire for progress. This requirement Is part 
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of an equally compelling requirement that 
individuals, conununlties, and states must 
develop confidence in their ability to make 
progress. Uncertainty, lack of confidence, 
and frustration make for instability. We 
should not bind ourselves to the efiective-. 
ness of the Communist campaign aganist 
sorely-pressed, moderate leadership in some 
nev/ly-independent countries. Lacking the 
means to fulfill the promlsese of "Independ- 
ence", these leaders are vulnerable to the 
Communist charge that they are bankrupt. 
They are thus unable to coimter effectively 
the Communist formula for achieving pop- 
ular aspirations. 

In order that the democratic way may 
survive, the aspirations of all classes and 
regions in each nation's society have to re- 
ceive consideration. This is a particular 
problem in countries with substantial m'ban 
populations. The economic ga.p between 
rural and city people can becoine critical 
with rising industrialization. 

In many areas we are widely regarded, 
witli some Justice, as having been too ex- 
clusively preoccupied with high-level dip- 
lomatic negotiation, with pacts, ti-eaties, 
and conferences about global issues that 
have little relevance or appeal to the people 
or their local leadership. Foreign grass- 
root support for U.S. policies can be ob- 
tained only if people at the grass roots un- 
derstand our endeavors and benefit from 
them. 

The Threshold of Economic Effort Required 

We believe that a minimum level of effort 
is required and that we have not achieved 
it. We are spending substantial amounts 
on economic aid, but the bulk is for short- 
term relief and reihabilitation in ' crisis 
areas like Korea and Vietnam. We believe 
between one and two billion dollars per 
year, In addition to current aid and capital 
investment, needs to be made available for 
underdeveloped areas capable of using addi- 



tional resources productively under realistic 
criteria of eligibility. We believe, moreover, 
that this rate of investment must be main- 
tained over a number of years if sustained 
results are to be achieved. The hope in 
such a program is that by reinforcing 13ie 
promise of success in countries such as Tur- 
key, India; Burma, and the Latin American 
states and by stimulating new efforts in 
coimtrles not yet in motion we can prevent 
the development of economic and political ' 
crises that would be znany times more cost- 
ly to meet. 

We should keep in mind that the Soviet 
Union can match us if we set our activity 
at a low level and encumber our programs 
with lengthy administrative leadtimes. We 
can outstrip communism and give leader- 
ship to the world only by setting our effort 
at an effective level and by projecting the 
initiative, imagination, vision, and willing- 
ness to take risks that have traditionally 
characterized U.S. private enterprise. We 
must accept the fact ttiat the struggle with 
communism is abnost certain to go on over 
a long period. We see economic develop- 
ment as inseparable from political and so- 
cial development within a country. And so 
long as a considerable component of mili- 
tary force is required within a country, it 
must be developed and handled in close re- 
lationship with other forms of development. 

Expanding the Non-MUitary Function of 

In devising a dynamic program to in- 
crease the cohesiveness of the Free World, 
particular attention should be given to the 
NATO bloc. Such a program must have 
two components: 

1. A level of military strength that 
affords a reasonable deterrent against 
Soviet attack and reasonable protection 
should it occur. 

2. A program of common action to 
develop a greater sense of community. 
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The program of common action should 
Include an effort to strengthen the non- 
military functions of NATO. Pour ways are 
suggested in which this might be done: 

1. Development of Joint studies, 
through the establishment of research 
Institutes, 

2. Joint ventures including, among 
others, a NATO-wide "owriership" pro- 
gram, a NATO cultural program, and 
NATO youth programs, 

3. A series of NATO-wide activities 
designed to encotu'age mutual adapta- 
tion, such as rotating visits of all parlia- 
mentarians among the NATO countries 
including the U.S. 

4. Establishment of NATO reporting 
organs, such as a NATO Parliamentary 
Qaizette. 

The question of which of these activities, 
many of them now carried on by other Euro- 
pean bodies to some degree, are appropriate 
for NATO needs further examltwtian. But 
the principle of cooperative effort in non- 
militery matters in an organization in 
which there Is U.S. participation seems to 
us one which follows from the general con- 
siderations outlined earlier. 

Japan 

In Asia, Japan presents us with perhaps 
our most complicated problem, which illus- 
trates very well the difficulty of the selec- 
tion and integration of programs. Atten- 
tion tends to be focused on Japan's econom- 
ic problem. Our country has to give serious 
consideration to relaxation of the controls 
on Japanese trade with the Soviet bloc, If 
only to provide a convincing demonstration 
that the solution of Japanese economic 
problems is not to be found in that direc- 
tion. An acceleration of growth in the un- 
derdeveloped areas, coupled with assistance 
on our part in directing Japanese trade with 
these areas, should produce expanding mar- 
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kets and sourdes of raw materials. Contin- 
uing favorable adjustment of our tariffs will 
assist Japan In her difficult economic situa- 
tion; nor is there any doubt that we must 
continue to give Japan material assistance 
for some time if It is to take over responsi- 
bility for its own local security. 

But Japan will not become an effective 
partner unless Japanese spiritual and politi- 
cal factors develop in a way that keeps Ja- 
pan firmly attached as a member of our 
community of states. This requires that 
Japan be given a position of honor and re- 
spect among nations and that we help Ja- 
pan become strong and stable. Unless we 
are successful in this effort ttiere is danger 
that Japanese opposition to continued alli- 
ance with the Free World will increase to 
a degree damaging to om* intei'ests. 

The Colonial Question 

One of the great threats to the cohesion 
of the Free World centers In the relation 
between the industrialized nations and the 
recently independent countries and colonial 
areas of Asia and Africa, The image which 
the U.S. projects toward this relationship 
will greatly affect the success of the pro- 
grams we might pursue toward the colonial 
areas. 

As stated earlier in this report U.S. pro- 
grams toward the colonial areas should rest 
on two cai-dlnal principles: 

1. The community of free nations 
will make every effort to assist the 
orderly effort of colonial peoples to 
satisfy their aspirations. 

2. The solutions to the many out- 
standing colonial problems will be re- 
sponsive to local requirements, 

Our main endeavor should be to promote 
the peaceful evolution of colonial areas so 
as to reduce the chances of violent put- 
breaks. In addition to selected economic 



assistance programs, the following long- 
range steps should be taken: 

1. The establishment of joint study 
groups to elaborate various reform 
plans. 

2. The establishment of school sys- 
tems with improved curricula Including 
adtilt education. 

3. The development, by the Inter- 
ested Western powers, of an effective 
intelligence system to isolate trouble- 
makers at an early time.. 

4. Various efforts to manipulate or 
split Independence movements coupled 
with the full-fledged cooperation of 
their moderate wings. • 

5. In the colonial areas, nations 
other than the "motherlands" should 
be allowed to Invest, to trade, to advise, 
and to educate. Pei'sonnel exchanges 
should be multi-lateral, with the native 
elite going not only to Paris and Lon- 
don, but also to Washington. In order 
to profit from Western civilization in 
its broader aspects, the native nationals 
should be encouraged to maintain all 
kinds of relationships with various 
Western nations. 

If, in spite of our efforts to prevent it, 
violence should break out in colonial areas, 
the U.S. should take a strong stand against 
atrocities, and a stand for any constructive 
effort to re-establish peace. 

Neutralism 

Many countries throughout the world 
prefer to stand apart from the conflict be- 
tween the Communist orbit and the West. 
Some of these countries are new to self- 
government; most of them are more con- 
cerned with anti-colonialism or economic 
development than with communism. 

Our group suggests that the currently 
developing world situation may make un- 
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wise some policies and programs that re- 
quire countries to stand up and be counted 
in the East-West conflict. There are many 
problems of mutual Interest between our- 
selves and the neutral nations that do not 
Involve the East- West conflict. A neutral- 
Ism of the Swiss type, based on strength, 
should be respected and even perhaps en- 
couraged in certain ' areas In the Middle 
East and along the rimlahd of Asia. 

The countries Inclined to neutralism 
must have a reason if they are to choose 
sides at ail. In fact, since they are bound 
to come under Communist pressure, fhey 
will need to have adequate reasons to pre- 
vent them from being "neutral" t^alnst the 
U.S. It Is suggested that one of the long- 
run counters to this tendency Is that the 
U.S., without direct reference to commu- 
nism, Identify itself on a selective basis with 
efforts to improve the internal security and 
the Internal economic growlli of these neu- 
tralist countries. 

Military Assistance Programs 

Although seemingly designed for a pure- 
ly military purpose, military assistance pro- 
grams are also economic assistance pro- 
grams of a specialized type. They are 
political and psychological Instruments of 
' the greatest delicacy and Importance. In 
the marginally committed and uncommit- 
ted nations, thay oiler a useful Instrument 
for simultaneously establishing internal se- 
curity and for furthering the aspirations of 
people for a better life. By using military 
assistance programs In support of day-to- 
day policy, we Increase the value of military 
force as a political instrument. 

Our military training and assistance 
country missions have been among our 
most effective political and psychological 
instruments in some countries, particularly 
Latin America. The Importance of the 
military and of military men in the gov- 



ernments of new and/or unstable countries 
is one of the important facts of internation- 
al life. We can often best maintain con- 
tacts and exercise Influence through mili- 
tary chaimels. Military programs, more- 
over, reach village-level people and their 
problems, 

. Atomic Competition 

The U.S. now faces two related develop- 
ments of such a high probability that It 
needs to prepare a policy against them as 
if they were certainties. The Soviet Union 
is now both ready and willing for political 
purposes to: (a) supply arms to many dls- 
contented nations In the Free World, and; 
(b) compete sti'ongly In international trade 
and in development programs requiring the 
provision of capital and technological assist- 
ance of many kinds, including atomic en- 
ei'gy. 

Our cbimtry can expect that the Soviet 
Union will move in every time we offer an 
opportunity through a mistake, through 
procrastination, or a half-hearted policy. 
We can, for example, expect the stillest 
kind of competition for the future title to 
the Atoms-for-Feace program. 

Properly exploited, U.S. leadership in ex- 
tending the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
has great political and propaganda value, 
but the U.S. will have to move swifty to re- 
tain the leadership. 

It became clear at the 1955 Geneva 
Atomic Conference that we have few re- 
maining advantages to gain from rigid se- 
curity and that others, including the Rus- 
sians, the British, and the French, will soon 
be in a position to move vigorously into the 
field. The psychological effects of a more 
open U.S. atomic information policy can be 
considerable, especially if we avoid appear- 
ing a grudging contributor to foreign pro- 
grams. It Is Important to speed declassifi- 
cation of all information in this area except 
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data wltt^ direct and important military 
significance. 

' iliree fields of information should be em- 
phasized; 

Power — While making data available, 
we should avoid overstillng atomic power 
for its own sake. Nuclear power plants 
should be integrated Into over-all power 
programs. While atomic power may soon 
be competitive in some presently high-cost 
areas (Japan, Brazil), conventional fuels 
will pay . their own way in many areais for 
decades to come. 

Research — This is an Important area 
for increased cooperation with other na- 
tions. It has great symbolic value even 
before practical results emerge. The pres- 
ent research reactor program is valuable in 
this light, and could profitably be expanded. 

isotopes — Although applications of iso- 
topes in medicine, agriculture, and Industry 
are of more immediate value to the UJ3. 
than to most areas abroad, the U.S, can 
benefit psychologically by exporting some 
of these techniques. 

. The expansion of knowledge concerning 
atomic energy may Increase the interest 
of many countries in an Inspection and 
regulation system for nuclear power. Our 
group has not explored this avenue at 
length, but suggests that such an explora- 
tion might prove rewai'ding from the politd- 
cal and psychological standpoints. 

Removing Trade Restrictions 

While we believe the major new emphasis 
called for in a program for Free World 
growth and stability is a concentration on 

the Internal problems of countries and re- 
gions, we would emphasize that this must 
be accompanied by redoubled efforts to pro- 
mote international trade and liberate it 
from restrictions: 

Lower U.S. tariffs would give assistance 
to the balance of payments position of 



Western Europe and Japan. They would 
also have a salutary or good psychological 
effect hs setting an example for countries 
tempted to choose autarky. 

East-West Trade 

Our East-West trade policies were neces- 
sary when instituted, and contributed initi- 
ally to furtherance of our objectives. Most 
of our allies believe they no longer serve 
any significant security purpose. In their 
present form, they may give us more liabili- 
ties in the form of strain on Free World 
unity than they give us assets in the securi- 
ty area. 

There are reasons to believe: (1) that the 
exchange of goods that would actually de- 
velop in the absence of any controls would 
be very much less than our allies believe; 
(on this score the experience of Sweden is 
illuminating) and (2) that the strategic 
value to the bloc of this slight expsmslon of 
trade would not be such as to increase sig- 
nificantly their economic war potential. 
Recent steps to modify East-West trade re- 
strictions help meet pressure from our allies 
to relax controls. As long as we are aware 
of the political uses the Soviets might make 
of trade, the symbolic advantages to be 
gained from a bold move to call the Soviet 
bluff by encoui-aging trade In all but nar- 
rowly military significant items, may out- 
weigh the limited strategic advantages of 
continued restriction. 

Furthering Our Interests Through 
Information 

Our information program can be effective 
only to the degree it is related to our politi- 
cal, economic, and military programs, on 
which it is completely dependent. Our in- 
formation effort should be based on the 
maximum coordination of timing and scope 
of acidons of other programs with the infor- 
mation program. The problem is to have 
actions that speak both loudly and well in 




our interest, and th«i to have an Informa- 
tion program wliich distills the last iota of 
possible returns from ttiem. 

The best Information program concern- 
ing America abroad would be one expressed 
on a basis of spontaneity by members of our 
various missions and by Americans travel- 
ling abroad, avoiding the taint often asso- 
ciated Vflth the word propaganda. It is im- 
portant tiiat this program appeal to Intel- 
lectuals who supply so much of the leader- 
ship, particularly In backward countries. 
Individual Americana serving our coimtry 
abroad need to be capable of dealing face- 
to-face with local leadership groups both 
on a technical and ideological plane. Amer- 
ican personnel abroad should be encouraged 
to develop the widest possible contacts in 
the countries In which they are resident.. . 

Cuzrent practices inhibit some Americans 
from seeldng or even accepting contacts 
with persons in foreign countries who are 
not already reliably known to be our firm 
friends. Thia practice, where It exists, 
should be changed. In fact, it is to our 
advantage to seek out leadership which Is 
skeptical or even unfriendly, bring it to the 
U.S., or expose it to information about 
America and Americans in other ways. 

vnth education and literacy growing at 
an astounding pace everywhere, books, 
papers, and magazines provide the most 
eflective way of reaching large numbers of 
people. Oui- foreign library program Is ad- 
mirable and should be expanded, but the 
great need Is for really oheaip books and 
magazines of the right types that would be 
available In local commercial establish- 
ments. Unfortunately the Comraiuiists 
have realised this and have flooded areas 
In which they are Interested with masses 
of literature at heavily subsidized prices. 
Western writings are too highly priced and 
available only to the wealthier urban 
classes. The communicable products of 
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Western culture which have achieved a real- 
ly wide audience are comic books and the 
more sensational films — perhaps it would 
be possible to Institute a program of such 
Items of a helpful type. We recommend a 
program, substantially financed if neces- 
sary, for the subsidization of Inexpensive 
editions in local languages of a wide variety 
of books, many of which, in order to achieve 
real impact, will have to be written by 
authors knowledgeable In the approach 
here suggested. In addition we should 
capitalize on the fact that EngfUsh Is a 
lingua franca in many formerly colonial 
areas by making available cheap books in 
English. 

iBformation and Political Warfare 

The struggle for men's minds is a total 
effort In which all aspects of U.S. programs 
must be coordinated If we are to compete 
successfully with the highly organized Com- 
munist agitation-propaganda "machine." 

A specific problem we face is that the 
Communist movement will endeavor in- 
creasingly to win power In underdeveloped 
areas by exploiting the democratic elec- 
toral process. They are abready achieving 
success with unsophisticated electorates 
through superior organization and large, 
escpendltures of men and money.. This 
growing and very acute danger necessitates 
an intense effort on our pax't to become 
more knowledgeable in the field of political 
warfare and more capable of successfully 
conducting such activities. A mutual pro- 
gram of fact-finding and training in dem- 
ocratic election procedures would help to 
Insulate newly Independent areas against 
this Communist strategy. 

In Its preoccupation with "public rela- 
tions" programs, t^e United States In the 
past has been able to overcome many short- 
range propaganda threats with a remark- 
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able measure of success. In so doing, how- dealing with the more transitory aspects of 

ever, it has neglected the long-range dan- opinions, U.S, Information programs should 

gers and opportunities. Advance knowledge continue to concern themselves with laying 

of the processes of attitude formation and the foundations of political thinking In 

of opinion trends abroad has become essen- addition to reporting and commenting on 

tlal and henceforth must supplement efforts political developments. 
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The Tone and Scope of a U.S. Infortnatton 
Program 

We believe that the "Elsenhower Ap- 
proach" can positively advance U.S. objec- 
tives If we can project Its true nature cor- 
rectly. It Is therefore imperative that a 
very sharp dlstlnctton be made between So- 
viet and U.S. objectives. 

The essence of the "Elsenhower ap- 
proach" is that, while international prob- 
lems remain unsolved, the United States 
and other countries should make efforts to 
solve them in a positive and peaceful fash- 
ion, without relaxhtg our guard and with a 
clear concept of our strategic goals. 

"^he spirit ot Oeneya, It It Is to provide 
a healthy atmoaphere for the pursuit of 
peace, if it is to be genuine and not spu- 
rious, must Inspire all to a correction of 
Injustices, an observance of human rights 
and an end'to subversion on a world-wide 
scale. Whether or hot such a spirit as 
this will thrive through the combined In- 
telligence and understanding of men, or 
wlU shrivel in the greed and ruthlessness 
of some, Is for the future to tell." 
(President Elsenhower's Bar Association 
Speech) 

"The spirit of Geneva" could therefore 
provide us with a great psychological op- 
portunity: 

a, It may give us an opportunity to 
rally the Free World for a long-term 
effort by means of a galvanizing new 
approach. 

b. It may, whatever the Soviet's in- 
tention, transform deceptive smile of- 
fensives into a genuine change. 

The effectiveness of these Information ef- 
forts depends to a large extent on the tone 
with which we present them. Our tone 
should be sober, friendly, optimistic, posi- 
tive, factual, simple, and expository, with 
emphasis on the need for open-mindedness 
and for Inter-cultural understanding. 

Propaganda-to-propaganda responses to 
Soviet psychological campaigns will not be 



as effective as "the propaganda of the deed." 
The political, diplomatic, military, and 
economic actions of theU.S, can counteract 
Soviet propaganda better than can infor- 
mation programs. 

U.S. Information programs should none- 
theless force the Soviets into explicit prop- 
aganda lines in order to pin thm down 
tactically and to make sure that Soviet 
propaganda advantages won by inconsist- 
ent behavior in a particular national situa- 
tion are offset by corresponding Soviet losses 
In other areas to which the Inconsistency 
would be repelling. 

Thus, in colonial areas, the native peoples 
never should be allowed to ignore the fact 
that the Soviet Union Itself is a colonial 
power, and that, so far, it has not shown 
the slightest inclination of giving up Its 
colonial possessions, The state of the So- 
viet colonies Should be made known. More- 
over, native peoples should not be left in 
ignorance about their fate should the So- 
viets continue to expand. Under no cir- 
cumstances should Soviet or Communist 
spokesmen be allowed to attack Western 
"colonialism" without being reminded 
about their own colonial possessions. 

As in other areas, there is a threshold of 
effective action in the information Held. 
The whole level of this activity has been too 
low. The total U.S. effort in the informa- 
tion area should be at least double the pres- 
ent level. Chily this would insure that 
everything possible is being done to make 
available everywhere the ideas that would 
inspire progress toward a more peaceful 
world. Only this threshold will permit , an 
Increased flow abroad of peoples, ideas, 
books, magazines, newspapers, films, broad- 
casts, television, exhibits, cultural presen- 
tations, trade-fair exhibitions, sports teams, 
technical gi'oups, and delegations of all 
kinds — soldiers in the battle of ideas, . 
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Chapter III 



Conditions Required for Success 



INTEGRATION OF PROGRAMS 

It is a truism that political, military, eco- 
nomic and information factors all need co- 
ordination in an effective foreign progi-am. 
The degree of coordination now in effect can 
be stepped up with a "value-per-dollar" 
probably higher in effective results than is 
afforded by any other administrative device 
at our disposal. The world diplomatic 
front Is a screen on which appeal's the ap- 
parent struggle between the Free World and 
the Communist camp. Behind it the real 
struggle goes on in the sphere of weapons 
research, countermeasure capabilities, and 
the supreme problem of a technological 
breakthrough. On this confusing battle- 
field, coordination of scientific, military 
and diplomatic developments is urgently 
needed; 

Basic to effective program coordination 
Is the problem of assuring properly trained 
personnel. Coordination bogs down unless 
officials assigned to carry out policies un- 
derstand the cross-relationships of their ac- 
tions. The scope, variety, and complexity 
of our programs in support of policy require 
the assignment of individual specialists to 
the areas of economics, technology, military 
science, diplomacy, and information. These 
individuals need to know more about activi- 
ties outside their particular spheres — they 
should also be capable generallsts. When 
such individuals are on the cutting edge of 
programs in foreign areas they must be 
capable generallsts in the nature of the so- 
cieties with which they are dealing, and in 
the dii'ection of movement we are trying to 
pi-omote in those societies. Much more of 
a career service approach and career train- 



ing Is needed for the complicated repre- 
sentation and program direction that Is re- 
quired. 

Even when we do achieve a measure of 
integration, we tend often to stop at Inte- 
gration by country. Only in Em'ope and 
to some extent in Latin America do we have 
a formula and method of operation for in- 
tegration by region. The national bound- 
ai7 lines usually do not satisfactorily define 
the divisions between our interests. There 
needs to be regional integi'ation and co- 
ordination at a level below Washington. 
This need has been recognized by the mili- 
tary as a result of its experience in World 
War II but has not been recognized or ac- 
cepted generally In other types of programs. 
The Middle East and Southeast Asia deserve 
the most serious consideration for this type 
of integi'ation. 

OBTAINING THE SUPPORT OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 

In om* democratic system, the ultimate 
boundary lines defining the dimensions of 
the possible are set by the American people. 
Necessary pi'ograms, and the reasons for 
instituting them, are now more complicated 
than ever before. Hence, those men whose 
knowledge and Judgment are widely re- 
spected bear the very sobering respon- 
sibility — more sei'lous than at any time 
since the opening of World War II — of In- 
fluencing the American people in what they 
should accept and support. 

The American people yearn to get the 
threats and costs over with and to return 
to a condition that the more short-sighted 
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would describe as normalcy. But we live 
in a period which our President has 
described as an era of perpetual crisis. Our 
people can understand and accept a long- 
range strategy for the achievement of our 
objectives by the maintenance of a consists 
ent, high level of effort and confidence. 
. . We believe that there now is a dangerous 
gap between what governments know to be 
true about the present international situa- 
tion and what people believe oh the basis 
of the limited Information available to 
them. In particular, until the shape and 
meanliig of the technological arms race 
is explained with clarity and precision, It 
will be dlflacult, if not impossible, for the 
,Pree World's governments to have that de- 
gree of popular understanding required for 
the support of the policies and actions that 
must be undertaken. The same is true of 
the Soviet threat Soviet peace offensives 
owe their effectiveness at least in part to the 
fact that few Free World statesmen In au- 
thority dare tell people the real hazards fac- 
ing them. First among these is the dangei' 
that a peace which is not reflected In a cer- 
tain strategic balance must prove short- 
lived and a disastrous failure. 

Within the U.S., It Is Important to make 
clear to the people the real nature of the 
Soviet threat and the extent of the sacri- 
fices required. This will Involve not only 
reiterated pronouncements by high Admin- 
istration officials, particularly the Presi- 
dent, but also a systematic effort to ac- 
quaint influentlaJ citizen groups with the 
rationcde of our policy. Our effectiveness 
abroad vriU depend on the support of an 
enlightened public opinion at home. 

We recognize that no set of policies and 
programs is going to receive unanimous ap- 
proval from the niany segments of the 
American community. Our country, Its 
government, its people, Its press, Its tem- 
perament all combine to prevent any unan- 
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imous, monolithic acceptance of solutions 
to the problem of survival facing us over 
the next decade, perhaps over the next 
generation. In fact, this lack of unanimity 
is an element of strength since it calls 
to the attention of the responsible operating 
agencies the deficiencies that are bound to 
exist in any series of programs as compli- 
cated as those which must be undertaken. 

There must, however, be no mistake in 
the minds of the world, both the Free World 
and the Communist world, as to the method 
and direction of our country's policy and as 
to the sustained resolution of the American 
people and its leadership. 

Looking back over the past decade the 
American people have been extraordinarily 
cooperative in a veiy confusing foreign poli- 
cy situation. We now face a situation prob- 
ably more difficult than any in the last 
decade. Communism under the guise of 
peace, good will, progress, arms reduction, 
anti-colonialism — all the appealing con- 
cepts symbolic of peace and progi'ess — 
reaches for an initiative which, If gi-asped, 
might be decisive. In order to meet and 
reverse this challenge both the American 
people and the American leadership must 
rise to realize it. 

There are two basic negative points to be 
accepted and explained to our people; 

1. We have now to undertake costly 
long-term efforts without the stimulus 
of enemy provocation. 

2. We have now to develop policies 
and programs which go beyond meet- 
ing the Communist initiative on an 
Item-by-ltem basis if we are to assure 
success in our struggle for the world. 

Turning to the positive side, we need and 
have in great part provided to the Free 
World a leadership and a basis for confi- 
dence. Stable long-term motivation has to 
be a motivation to do something, not mere- 
ly to prevent something. Only a positive 
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basis of motivation can be independent of 
specific actions by the enemy, and as a 
corollary, only a positive motivation can 
provide any basis for the Initiative on our. 
part, and for the consequent advantages. 

In the past the American people always 
have supported policies once they under- 
stood their meaning. They want to see 
their government adopt a long-range strat- 
egy which will lead to the gradual solution 
of the world crisis. The three pillars of 
such a positive strategy are: (1) avoiding 
war through a position of strength, (2) si- 
multaneously inducing modification in Che 
Soviet system, and (3) combining Idxe secu- 
rity effort with the promotion of greater 
well-being at home and abroad. This is pos- 
sible if American military strength assures 
peace for a long time, perhaps two genera- 
tions. 

THE THRESHOLD OF U.S. EFFORT 

Our country faces a tedious and exacting 
task which calls for patience, understand- 
ing, and perseverance. The demands that 
It places on our great resources, which loom 
large hi absolute terms, are relatively small. 
Adequate support of this task does not in- 
volve privation for the American people — 
the effort required is nothing to compare 
with that expended in World War II. 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
American people be brought to realize that 
there Is something that needs to be done, 
that the task is not diiBcult, but that it re- 
quires a long-teim effort. 

Our national tendency is toward piece- 
meal programs in response to specific crisis 
situations. We tend, moreover, to press 
for the reduction of our foreign commit- 
ments and to change the scope and char- 
acter from year to year. Such tendencies 
are now dangerous In the extreme. The fu- 
ture is bound to be so risky that the mini- 



mum required cannot be estimated with 
close accuracy. The course of wisdom Is to 
provide a level of effort, which includes a 
built-in margin of safety. 

The outcome of the struggle for the world 
which will go forward over at least the next 
ten years, is highly dependent on a U.S. 
effort which is both sustained and at an 
adequate level in each of the great areas of 
iatexnatlmal contact and interaction (mili- 
tary, political, economic, and psychological) 
in which we are engaged, In all of these 
areas an Inadequate program may give the 
Illusion that we are coping with a problem 
successfully when in fact we may merely 
be applying a palliative. We cannot stress 
too much that (he withholding of a com- 
paratively small increment of what a total 
effort should be may bring liabilities and 
losses measured by many times the amount 
withheld. On laie other hand, the conti'i- 
bution of ttie extra increment may make 
the difference between a success and a criti- 
cal loss. The analogies In every-day life 
are simple and well known; the extra tenth 
of a second of speed wins the race, the extra 
foot on the flood wall means the diiTerence 
between safety and disaster. 

The U.S. is continually passing time 
markers which indicate points at which 
programs must be started to meet long- 
range needs, either probable or certain. As 
an example, we are already long past that 
time when we Should have undertaken a 
definitive and energetic progi'am to increase 
the yearly fiow of scientists and engineers. 

This example illustrates the point that, 
in the situation of revolutionary change in 
the world, we are continually passing mile- 
stones indlcatii^ hazards in the future — 
hazards for which these markers flag the 
last opportunity to anticipate and prepare. 

The level of effort and sustained applica- 
tion of the American people is primarily 



dependent not on our economic resoui'ces 
(for those seem altogether adequate to the 
effox't required), but on the level of com- 
prehension of the American people. It is 
the primary task of American leadership 
to lift this level of comprehension above 
that minimum threshold which marks the 
assured adequacy of effort and as8iu«d ver- 
satility and freedom of action in interna- 
tional affairs. 

If the United States confines Itself to its 
present level of national effort, the somber, 
prospect is that the Soviet Union may 
achieve military and technological superi- 
ority. The Soviet Union could exploit this 
superiority to shatter the cohesion at the 
Free World and reduce the United States 
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to an encircled and isolated position. In 
such a position the U.S. might then be able 
to survive only at the cost of its way of life. 
Further, the unchecked instability of miiny 
societies in the Free World, particularly in 
the underdeveloped areas, will bring in- 
creasing opportunities for Communist ex- 
pansion through economic and political 
penetration. This expansion could take 
place even before the Communist obtain a 
military preponderance . 

Chily by dedicating itself now to the long,, 
imtlring effort required over the next dec- 
ade can the U.S. avoid disproportionately 
large expenditures and sacrifices of Ameri- 
can lives later vrtien confronted by succes- 
sively more threatening crises, 
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In the initial stages of the preparation of be distributed with the report, but a source 

this report, individual panel members pre- book containing them will be available upon 

pared twenty papers on various aspects of request in Mr. Rockefeller's ofRce. Each of 

the problem. Many of the suggestions these papers is the work of an individual, 

made In these papers appear In the panel and the substance is not necessarily agreed 

report; many do not. The papers will not to by the panel as a wbola 



1. A Post-Geneva Estimate at Soviet Intentions, (c), by PhUlp 8. Mosely 

2. Thresholds of VB. Bffart, (U) by Max P. MllUkan 

3. Beonomlc Policy as an Instrument of Folltleal and Psychological Policy, (O . . . .by Max F. MllUken 

4. Qeneral Guide Unes for An American Long-Range Psychological Plan, (0) . . .b; Stefan T. Possony 
6. A Positive Position for the Third Phase of the Cold War, (8) by Qeorge Fettee 

6. The U,S. Public: A Matter ot Orchestration, (0) by CD. Jackson 

7. The Discrete Problems of the Far Bast. (O) by Paul M. A. Unebarger 

8. Policy and Opinion In SouQi and Southeast Asia, (0) by Paul M. A. Unebarger 

0. The Middle East and Africa— A Working Paper, (C) by Qeorge A. Lincoln 

10. lAtin America— As A Demonstration Area of VS. Foreign Policy In Action, (C) by Btacy May 

11. The National Costs and Policies Required to Maintain a Modern Weapons System, 

(B) by Bills A. Johnson 

12. Arms BquaUon, (S) .>..... by Qeorge A. Uncoln tai collaboration with William Webster 

13. Criusial Problems of Control of Armaments and Mutual Inspection, (S) by EUls A. Johnson 

14. Thresholds of Armament Effort— UJ3. and U.SAR, (8) by Stacy May 

16. Psychological and Pressure Aspects of MegoUations With the U.S.SJR., (S) ... .by Henry A. Kissinger 

16. The German Problem, (S) by Henry A. Kissinger 

17. Soviet Evolution, CO by Oeorge Pettee 

18. Investigation of NATO. (0) . . ; 6y Stefan T. Possony 

10. The Atoms for Pisaee Program, (O) by Stefan T. Possony 

20. The Purpose, Requirements and Structure of sa American Ideologleal Program, 

(O) by Stefan T, Possony 
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LETTER INVITINa PANEL PARTICIPATION 



August 16, 1955 



Dear 



The recent conference of head of government of the Big Four at Geneva 
opened up new possibilities and requirements for U.S. action for both 
the immediate future and for the longer pull. 

In carrying out my responsibilities to furnish advice on the psycholog- 
ical aspects of poUcles followed by the Unltd States, I am particularly 
anxious to enlist the help of out-aide-of-govemment experts like yourself. 
The contribution made by such jpeople has proven extremely valuable in 
the recent past. I desire to continue it in the future. ■■ 

I would therefore like to invite your participation In a group study and 
review of the psychological aspects of future U.S. strategy. This study 
should develop the means and methods beat calculated to achieve U.S. 
objectives, taking Into consideration the necessity for an integrated na- 
tional program within which long-term military, economic, technologi- 
cal, and ideological programs can be developed and financed. 

Enclosed you will find information relating to the administrative plans 
for these discussions. I hope' you will be able to Joi^i in this effort. I 
look forward with pleasure to seeing you. 



Sincerely, 

/s/ NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER 

Nelson A. Rockefeller 

Special Assistant to the President 
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Enclosure 
Objectives of the Panel 




OBJECTIVES OP THE PANEL 
A Study of the Psychological Aspects of Future U.S. Strategy 



J. Problem 

. 1. To study the psychological aspects of 
possible U.S. strategy in the light of devel- 
opments at Genera In order to discover an 
optimum, Integrated national program 
within which specific long-term military, 
economic, technological, and Ideological 
. programs can be developed and financed. 

n. Discussion 

2. A central problem of psychological sig- 
nificance facing the U.S. is what means and 
methods It should utilize to maintain the 
unity and strength of the Free World in the 
face of a Soviet peace offensive designed to 
dissipate the fear and moral superiority 
which have thus far kept it together, The 
U.S. must not permit the new international 
atmosphere to eliminate the moral issue of 
freedom vs. the spiritual oppression of com- 
mvmism; otherwise, Free World strength 
and purpose inay be eroded away. In addi- 
tion the U.S. must find some other motiva- 
tion than fear with which to Inspire the 
efforts of free men for the long pull. 

3. rt is now a long-range objective of the 
U.S. to assist the orderly democratic devel- 
opment of those nations outside the Com- 
munist bloc. It would seem that perhaps 
this objective affords the most promising 
basis for free world unity, particularly if it 
is built through a common efltort to achieve 
the hopes and asph-atlons of the peoples. 
To achieve this objective requires careful 
long-term planning, financing, and integra- 
tion of economic programs with other pro- 
grams. Exclusive reliance on economic aid 
is not enough. The social, political, mili- 
tary and ideological factors must be inte- 
grated with the economic. The U.S. could 
concurrently exert far more dynamic, evo- 
lutionary "idea" leadership which would 
give the uncommitted peoples of the world 



the understanding that democratic solu- 
tions to their economic and social, as well 
as political, problems can be found and that 
these solutions will be effective. 

4. The U.S. has the capabUlty, through 
technological development, to block the So? 
viet military threat hi every field. The real 
strength of the United States lies in the 
dynamic social structure from which its in- 
dustrial and technological superiority flows. 
If this strength is effectively mobilized, the 
United States can overcome the Free 
World's markedly increased Indifference 
which results from the new Soviet diploma- 
cy and approaching parity in thennonu- 
cleair capabilities. 

6. To take these steps, national strategic 
coordination of all pertinent U.S. actions 
is required. As the President has stated: 

, . we must bring the dozen of agencies 
and bureaus to concehtrated action under 
ah over-all scheme of strategy." (San 
Frwicisco jspeech, 1952.) Sucsh an "over-all 
scheme of strategy" should: 

a. Establish a basis for Free World co- 
. opefationi which does not depend on the 

fear of naked Communist aggression but 
which rests on the moral ascendancy of 
human freedom. 

b. Achieve actual U.S. and allied mili- 
tary superiority. 

c. Assure a rate of economic growth 
in the Free World superior to that at- 
tained in the Communist bloc. 

d. Assist free societies to be more ef- 
fective and more responsive to basic hu- 
man aspirations than .Communist-dom- 
inated societies. 

e. Create the long-term political, eco- 
nomic and military unity of flie U.S.-led 
alliances, with due understanding of the 
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realities of a nuclear military posture as 
a basis for acbieving a practical arma- 
ment. 

m. Cktndusioiis . 

6. Current National Security Policy cally 
for "a flexible combination of military, 
political, economic, propaganda and other 
actions ; . . so coordinated as to reinforce - 
one amth&t." As a result of tbe xtew 
developments In International affairs a 
greater need exists for psychological strat- 
egy wich will provide more specific guid- 
ance for departmental and agency pro- 
grams and which will enable the U.S. to 
gain maximum psychological advantage 
from all its actions. To hdp fulfill this 
need, it has been agreed to augment regular 
governmental procedures by forming a 
study panel. The study panel will be com- 
posed of outstanding experts in significant 
areas. In addition, selected governmental 
officials should participate as appropriate. 

7. A fresh outside look at many of the 
complex problems confronting the Qovern- 
ment can make a major contribution to the 
development of our evolving national strat- 
egy. This contribution can be enhanced 
if made by outsiders who have had some 
association with the Qovernment and who 
are also generally familiar with ciurent 
procedures and capabilities. Certain offl- 
cial background papers and other necessary 
information will therefore be given to the 
study panel. 

IV. Terms of Reference 

8. The terms of reference of the study 
panel are Implicit in the world situation. 
An initial survey of the psychological as- 
pects of the political, economic, social, and 
military factors aflecttag U.S. security will 
doubtless result in the panel focusing at- 
tention oh certain crucial areas of govern- 
ihent activity as well as on the major region- 
al problems. 
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9. Background areas of InvestlfatUm 

a. Major political trends 

(1) Assess the likely emerging for- 
eign policies of the USSR and other 
major nations or groups of nations for 
the foreseeable future. 

(2) Assess the coheslveness of the 
Soviet bloc vs. the Free World alliance 
system, the Impact and evolution of 
neutralism and the forces influencing 
the uncommitted nations and peoples. 
Ii. The military balance 

(1) Assess tiie scale and character 
of the likely Soviet effort In the arms 
race over the next five to ten years. 

(2) Consider the possible uses, mili- 
tary, political, and psychological to 
which Moscow might put arms parity 
or superiority, if they achieved it. 

c. Asia, Middle East. Africa, and Latin 
America 

(1) Assess the scale and character 
of the likely Communist challenge over 
the next five to ten years. 

(2) Consider the possible, uses, mill- 
political, and psychological which Mos- 
cow (and/or Peking) might make of a 
position of relative strength. 

ID. Fsychologioal Aspeets of Implementing 
Programs 

a. Consider the kind of U.S. and Free 
World policy, from the present forward, 
which would take advantage of the new 
developments and frustrate Communist 
puiposes and lead to an internal modlfl- 
. cation of policy within the bloc and result 
In an accommodation with the Free 
World on terms acceptable to the U.S.- 

b. Consider the scale and character of 
the U.S. and Free World effort required 
to counter the Communist effort in Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, Near East and Latin 
America. Estimate the cost to the U.S. 
and Free World of making the requisite 
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economic, social and ideological effort, 
and the psychological basis for demon- 
strating the all important long-term self- 
interest of such a program. 

a Consider the scale and character of 
the U.S. and Free World effort required 
to counter ttie Soviet military effort and 
intentions. Estimate the cost of the eco- 
nomic outlay to the U.S. and Free World 
of making the requisite effort and its psy- 
chological and political implications. 

d. Consider the size and nature of the 
information program required to maxi- 
mize sustained public support for the U.S. 
and allied effort. 

e. Consider the creation of new meth- 
ods whereby U.S. private and govern- 
mental actions might better promote re- 
gional cooperation. 

f. Develop more effective programs for 
training U.S. officials in the discharge of 
the U.S. role of cooperative world leader- 
ship. 

11. Integiation 

After the foregoing separate elements are 
explored, the study panel should consider 
how best to integrate its findings in order 
to provide governmental departments with 
useful, definitive psychological guidance. 
To this end, it should consider: 



a. What potential resources, political 
acMons, and strategic possibilities are 
suggested as offering the greatest prom- 
ise for attaining a greater degree of peace- 
ful initiative by the U.S. 

b. In what respect Is it possible to do 
more effective planning and use re- 
sources more efficiently in the light of the 
new developments. 

c. What worldwide, mutually benefldal 
objectives should be adopted by the U.S. 
in relation to the Free World and what 
time phasing is recommended for attain- 
ing these objectives? 

12. QinlifyliiK Faotois 

The study group should not merely arrive 
at a "most likely" projection to achieve psy- 
chological strategy objectives, but Indicate 
frankly and explicitly its believed margins 
of error and its doubts. In suggesting UJS. 
and Free World coimtermoves, the study 
group should indicate the margins of risk 
and safety which it attaches to the proposed 
levels of effort and the intelligence assump- 
tions which imderlle them. (National In- 
telligence Estimates will be made avail- 
abla) 

While, in the end, the study group should 
emerge with a cost estimate, it should define 
the political and psychological conditions ^- 
on which the success or failure of such an 
effort may depend. 
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PREFACE 

Shortly after the 1965 Oeneva Summit Conference, Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, 
Special AsBistant to the President, convened a pond of kno^iedgoable persons 
to coDuder the psychological aspects of U. S. strategy in the lig^t of the Fost- 
Qeneva situation. The findings of this panel have been submitted in a roporfc 
entitled "Psychological Aspects of U. S. Strategy." Individual papers Avrittoa 
for consideration of the panel in the preparation of this report are mduded in 
this volume. 

The terms of reference of the study panel which produced this volume of 
individual papers are implicit in. the world situation. It was thought that "an 
initial survey of the psychological aspects of the political, economic, social,, 
and military factors offootuig [the security of the United States]" would 
undoubtedly result in the panel focusing attention not only on certmn vital 
areas of governmental octivity, but on the majoi- regional problems as well. 

Background areas of investigation to which the panel tm-nod included : 
(1) major political trends, (2) the militaiy balance, and (3) Asia, the Middle 
Bast, Africa, and Latin Americo as geographic units. Likely emerging for- 
eign policies of voi-ious nations, the cohosivenesa of the Soviet bloc versus tho 
Freo World alliance system, the soaJa aud character of tho likely Soviet effort 
in the arms race over the next five to ten years, the likely Communist challengo 
to tho underdeveloped aross over Uiis sojno fclmo period, and the possible uses 
to which tho Soviets might put arms poa'ity or superioritgr, or other positions of 
relative strength, were assessed and considered. 

Tho psychological aspects of implementing programs were an important 
term of reference for the panel. The scale and character of the Free World 
effort in a number of crucial areas were considered. In addition, tJie panel 
accepted the tosk of how best to mtegrate its findings in order to provide 
governmental departments with useful, definitive psychological guidance. 

All the foregoing considerations are in vaiying degi'ees reflected in tho indi- 
vidual papers presented in this volume. _ These papera were written ns a pro- 
liminoiy step before the panel met to dohborate. They served as the basis 
from whioh the final panel report evolved. 

It should be emphasized that each of these papers is tho work of an indi- 
vidual, with voiyhig degrees of assistance from his critic. Tho substance of 
each is not necessarily agreed to in toto by the panel as a whole. 

The letter inviUng panel pai*tioipation and the objectives of the panel are 
appended. 
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A Post-Geneva Estimate of Soviet Intentions 



Originator: Philip E. Mosdy 
Critib: Stefiui jPossony 



I. THE PROBLEM 

Tho problem b to eatimato botli fiba possible 
lind probablo riuige of Soviot inteutioiu now and 
in tlie near futni'c, q. g., during .tho uext twolvo 
to eightoon montbs. 

n. ASSUMPTIONS 

For purposes of this discussion, it is not 
Rssumod that the Soviot leaders now in cora- 

mniid of Soviot deciaiowa aro outiroly new 
pooplo, devoid of Soviet cxpeiienco or Bol- 
shovik ideology, but nre people wlio have 
struggled to Iho top witbin tbe Stalinist system, 
and that Klu'usbdiev wns siticeie, in liis ox- 
promptu speech of Septombor 17, in Deserting 
his devotion to Leninist ideology. It is olso 
assumed that, although the present leaders 
have demonstiated a greater flBxibility and 
adaptability in their tactics than at any time 
since 1940, they are fully awaro of the limits 
within which their ideology allows them to 
manouvav aa well as of the Ihnita sot by tho 
conci-ote interests of the Soviet state in (ha 
pursuit of its foreign policy aims. It is further 
assumed that the present Icadoraliip is well 
awoi'o of the earlier periods of relative flexi- 
bility, demonsfcratod porticulm'ly in (lie uiid- 
1030's and during World War II, and that they 
have not exhausted the range of adaptotious 
which Uiey can introduce into the immediate 
conduct of Soviet policy. It is assumed like- 
wise tluit the expoiionoe of tl\o post two and 
ono-liolf years suggests that it is j-elativoly 
fruitless to attempt to identify a "hard" or 



"soft" policy with this or that individual within 
the ruling group. 

For purposes of (his estimate it is assumed 
that tho Soviet leadership understands, bettor 
than did Stalin, tho impact of the atomic ago, 
tho nature of now weapons, and therefore the 
dongei'B which inhere in the race lor supremacy. 
It is also assumed that the Soviet leadcis aro . 
bettor awoi-e tlian previously of the diiHoult 
ohoioea wliioh tii^y must make in Ae allocation 
of resources to various purposes. It is dear 
that the now ioadorslup is sliowing a much 
shai-per awareness of tho actual and potential 
rcnctiana abi'oad to theii- policies, together mth 
a growing sldll in manipulating livese reactions. 
The Free World, and particulariy the United 
States, con no longer rely on massive Soviet 
hostility of expreswtn to provide the basis for 
our own decisions. These decisions must bo 
planned skillfully to seize and retain the initia- 
tive iu tho face of a gi-oatly expanded Soviet 
arsenal of political warfare weapons. 

in. DISCUSSION 

The new Soviet tactic of relaxation has dis- 
tinguished cwefidly between tiivial and essen- 
tial intorosts. Tho long-overdue Soviot acoopt- 
OJieo of the ti'oaty with Austria has initiated 
profound shif te iu the popdar estunnte, within 
Europe, of the nature and extent of tho Soviet 
(hi'«at. Without saorifiinng any important 
interest, tho Soviet loadorship has aohioved tax 
important change in the international atmos- 
ph ore. Tho nbondonment of the useless quarrel 
with Tito has pi-obably moved Yugoslavia to 
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the position of a noutral, one which on many 
intcmational issues vnti. support the Soviet 
position. This gesture, togetlier with the out- 
break of Oi'eek-Tuiicish antegonisin, has greatly 
reduced, at leost temporarily, the defonsive 
voluo of the thrce-powor iBoIkan alliance. The 
withdrawal from llio Porkknlo base will relievo 
the fear of renewed Soviet aggi'ession widely 
felt in Fhiland, and will reinforce neutralist 
trends in the other Scandinavian countries. At 
the same tinio the Soviet govemmcnt has made 
it amply clear, if it were not clear before, that 
it has no intention of abandoning its valuable 
colony. East Germany, and that neutralism is 
designed only for export beyond tho boundaries 
of tho Soviet bloc. 

The eflFeots of the now So\'iet tactic are favoi> 
able within the Soviet Union. It creates a far 
stronger basis for popular acceptanco of the 
regime's claims to be pursuing a pence-loving 
policy. If a reversal comes, and it can come 
over night, a new poUoy of tension will be ac- 
cepted with greater credence by the population 
at large as well os by the Conununist Twty. 
At home the Soviet leadership has traditionally 
followed apolicy of alternate tonsion and relaxa- 
tion, realizing that an unrelenting state of tcn- 
Mon leads to many unfavorable results, daplc- 
lion of hope, pessimistic expectations for tho 
future and other morale-depressing results. 
Within tho satellites the new tactic is also 
favorable. It tends to strengthen the position 
of the Communist rnling'groupa and to discour- 
age expectations of au early liberation, which 
previously has been expected, as the result of 
an early clash between tho two major blocs, 
A policy of relaxation, which could havo been 
risky in earUcr years, offers no substantial risks 
today to Soviet control, for during the years of 
sharp tension tho Communist apparatus has 
been recruited, disciplined and given confidence 
in ita ability to rule, with Soviet backing. 

Within Westci'u Germany the effects of tho 
now tactic are favorable to tlio Soviet position. 
Those who oppose rearmament can now assoi-t 
that the new Soviet policy malces it unnecessary 
for Gramany to incur the ecouomio costs and 



political risks of rearming. It reinforces tho 
hopes of those who believe that reunification 
con be achieved through a policy of weakness. 
It discourages those who support rearmament 
and cooperation with the West because tho 
general atmosphere of relaxation makes it ap- 
pear that, no matter what efforts Gei-many may 
make, tho prospect for reunificatiou becomes 
dimmei'. In Western Europe and Japan, social 
nud political resentment of tho cost of defenso 
and political resmtments over tho inevitable 
frictions of alliances promote indiffa'enco to 
the common aims of the freo world and leavo 
the way open to revive many domostic and 
intra-aCiance squabbles. Within tho United 
States tho willingness to mako saci'ifices to 
maintain and sti'engtben the free world alUancea 
and to give the primary to international ainui 
over domestic ones is likely to bo diminished. 

Has the Soviet Icodersliip exhausted its bug 
of Chiustmns presents? Thoi'o seams to bo 
very few further "concessions" which it can 
moke in order to retain tho uiitiativo in tho 
coiuse of relaxation. Cidtmol exchanges offor 
on insubstantial and undiomatic ground for 
now gestures. The dovolopment of tmdo 
between tho Soviet bloc and the fi'oo world is 
likely to bo slow and to be fraught witli moro 
disappointments of expectations than witli ful- 
fillments of hopes on the part of the froo world 
countries. One possibility is that tho Soviet 
leadership expects the tendency of relaxation 
to be of relatively short dm-ation and is tlierc- 
fore willing to spend its chips somewhat lavishly 
at this time, in order to achieve a maximiun 
Bhort-term effect upon opinion abroad. A 
second possibility is that, though the Soviet 
leadership may intend to coutinuo the policy of 
relaxation into an indefinite future, tho outside 
world will come to realize that the basic position 
and demands of the Soviet regimo remain un- 
changed and will therefore recover gradually 
fi'om the immediate impact of tho Soviet 
policy of relaxation and will come to take n 
more balanced view of the modium-rango 
prospect for better relations between tho two 
blocs. 
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If the Sovieneadership is sincere in aedcing 
a long-range relaxation, followed by genuine 
co-existence, it woitld do exactly irhat it is 
doing now. However, in order to continue the 
strengtlioning of the mood of relaxation abroad 
tbe Soviet leadership would hare to provide 
new and stronger proof of its long-range inten- 
tion, The most important single sphere of 
such proof would be in the field of inspection 
and limitation of armaments. And it is pre- 
cisely in this sphere that the Soviet leadership 
is least likely to display any genuine evidence of 
aeeldng a long-range relaxation of tension. 
That is why the question of control of armn- 
ments must bo pursued with a, maximum of 
energy and the greatest possible clarity of 
statement for tho public at large, both in the 
United States and abroad. 

Is tlio Soviet loadorsliip engaged in one of its 
classical maneuvora, designed to reduce tension 
and allied unity in Europe, in expectation of 
shoiiienod tension in Asia? There is no ques- 
tion but what the Soviet and Chincso Com- 
mnniat leaderships consider Southeast Asia a 
higUy favorable licld of expansion during tho 
next few yoors. They also believe that a 
further slialcing of American prestige in Asia 
may gira them control of Formosa and of South 
Korea, together with tho noutralizntion of 
Japan, and that they must strive to minimizs 
the risks of war in pui-suing these aims. The 
Chinese Commmiists ore preporuig intensively 
the capability for seizing tlie offshore islands 
and, if tliey carry this out with direct damage 
to American prestige, they may hope to sliake 
tho Chinese Nationalist rogimo on Formosa. 
The important Uiing for them is to bo as certain 
03 they can that tlio United States Avill be 
deterred by its allies from retaliation. Strength- 
ening tl\e mood of relaxation in Western Europe 
is the best way to achieve a septu-ation between 
^the Amoi'ican position in Europe and that in 
Asia. 

American policy will be confronted shortly 
with the question of whetlier to permit "free 
elections" for tho unification of Vietnam; if it 
decides not to permit them, in order to prevent 



a further territorial expansion by tho Com- 
munist bloc; it will then face the problem of 
creating a viable regime in Soutli Vietnam and 
of defending it by American land power. A 
refusal of "free elections" will be followed by a, 
renewal of guerrilla warfare, conducted by a. 
vastly strengthened Viet Mnh force without 
direct Chinese Communist participation. Over 
this issue, as well as over tho question of retalia- 
tion against an attack on the offshore islands, 
the Soviet leadcrsliip presumably hopes to 
isolate tbe United States from its allies. It 
may hope, beyond that, that the fear of a major 
war brealcmg out in the Far East may load the 
allies of the United States to request the with- 
drawal of American forces from thoir temtories, 
perhaps for the period of the Far Bastom crisis. 

Tho Commimist aggression iu Korea was 
followed by a sharpened fear of aggression in 
Europe and thus provided an important stumi- 
lus to the efforts for sBlf-dofonse and mutual 
defense. Tho Eoroan outbreak had been 
preceded by several years of extromo pressure 
ogainst vulnerable points along Uio European 
periphery of tho Soviet bloc. A similar but 
more confusing Communist outtbrust, for 
example in Indochina, may not havo a similarly 
stimulating effect on soK-dofense efforts in 
BuJ'ope, smoe it will have been preceded by a 
systematic pattern of minor but locally impres- 
sive concessions. 

The "concessions" which are being used as 
counters by the Soviet leadership ui its present 
tactic are of slight or no unportance to the 
Soviet bloc but have an impressive impact on 
the peoples beyond its borders. It is nocessoi-y 
to negotiate actively on the really difficult 
problems in order to make deox to European 
peoples that tho basic Soviet position in 
reapeot to Germany and the satellites remains 
unchanged. It is desu'able to take an initiative 
in lessoning trade bniTiors, except in carefully 
defined strategic lists, in order to prevent this 
oai'd from bemg played against the American 
and free world position. It is important to 
establish a broader free world position on the 
principal issues in the Far East, since otherwise 
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the United States alliances elsewhcrs in the 
world may bo nullified in practice through tho 
pursuit of a separate policy ia the Far East by 
the United States. There is no sign whatever 
thnt the Chinese Communist lead^ship or the 
Soviet leadership have relaxed their immediate 
aiina in the Far Dast. It is more Ukely, on 
balancB, that, by diTorsifyiDg' then; tootica in 



Europe and in Asia, they are striving to secure 
local political and perhaps military adVaQcea 
in the Far East, hoping at the same time to 
weaken or destroy the U. S. system of alliances 
and to achieve then' basic aim: the reteaotibn 
of American power from its advanced positions 
to the territory of U. S. allies. 
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ThresHolds of U.S. Effort 
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The draftere of basic policy statements at flie 
level of NSC paper? are confronted vnih a 
sariouB dUemiiiii. On the one hand if they 
make those statements too detailed and specific, 
tbey will make madeqnate oUowaace for the 
innumerable voriationa of drcumstance and 
event whioh must condition the detailed im- 
plementation of a brood policy. On the other 
hand if they oie to be drawn so ns to cover nil 
contingencies and still be short, they are in 
dangd' of being so general and platitudinous (is 
to be of almost lio use hi providuig selective 
guidance in deciding between two alternative 
specdfio courses of action. The Toquirements 
of brevity and interdopoitmontal compromise 
usually force the drafters to seize the second 
horn of this dilemma and escape theu' obliga- 
tion to be helpful to those charged wth de- 
toiled implomentadon by the use of such 
phrases as "where opprapriate," "when re- 
quired by the national interest," "unless 
dearly dictated by security considerations," 
and the hko. In pna't this is a wooljness which 
is inherent in the very nature of a bosio policy 
paper and cannot bo avoided by the most 
conB(dentiouB and uiiombiguous drafting. It 
is poi'b of the essence of "policy" that it catmot 
be fidly defined in geQernl terms and csk be 
recognized only oftoi' the fact as a series of 
consistent specific acta token m a particular 
context, designed to produce cumulatively a 
mojor general result. 

It is the obligatioQ of drafters of basic 
poli<7 proposals, however, to redudo to an 
iiTeducililo minimum the degi-ee to which 
implementation must be played by ear. Thei-e 
is one pai'ticuloi' respect in which there is both 
a possibility and an urgent need to improve 



practice in tiiis regard. This has to do with 
giving indications of the order of magnitude of 
effort Tcqmiod if a recommended coiu'so of 
action is to have, even qualitatively, the result 
it is designed to achieve. 

Some activities are of the "some is good, 
more ia bettor" variety; that is, there is a small 
boneBb to be derived from n small effort and 
tiio benefit increases in a ftvuly regular fashion 
as the effort increases. The decision as to 
how much effort to expend in view of oil the 
circumstances is one wliich results from a 
balancing of risuig costs against rishig bonefits. 
The precise amount deoided upon is a matter 
of judgment and there is little in the way of 
objective iiiles to tell the deoision-makor 
whether it should be more or less. There wa 
other actividos, however, in which a miounum 
threshold of effort must be crossed if the restdt 
is to be even qualitatively in the right duoctioh, 
Lessor effort does not produce merely a lesser 
result; it produces no desirable result at olL 
One con dinve a car at any speed from a creep 
in low gear to eighty miles per hour and get 
where one wants to go at a varying cost in 
time. But if one is flying nn airplane, one 
must achieve a certain critical velodl^r oi' the 
plane will never leave the ground. 

Whora one is denlhig with what the mathe- 
matioion would call the case of continuous 
variation Oicre is some defense for the draftei' 
of bosic policy who refuses to attach numbers 
to his recommendations on the ground that 
the precise degree of efi'ort justified must de- 
pend on complex considerations outeido the 
scope of tlie policy under review. The only 
question tlie pohcy leaves unsettled is the degree 
and not the kind of effect to be achieved. But 
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wlioTO there is a discontinuity in tixe relation 
between cSoi-t and benefit, apecificaUy where 
there exists a threshold eft'ect of the kind de- 
scribed Above, the policy is not really defined 
even in broad terms unless some indication is 
giycn of the minimum scale of effort reqiured 
to get the kind of effect one is aiming at. 

It is the contention of tliis papd' that thresh- 
olds of this sort characterize a numbei' of key 
areas of oui- cold war poliirsr, that we are expend- 
ing some effort in nil these areas, but that the 
effort is cuiTentlj' well below the thre^old and 
that in consequence we have the illuaion of a pol- 
icy rathei- than the poUcy itsdf . Whetha* one 
agrees with this judgment of tlio effectiveness 
of current efforta there can surely be no quarrol 
with the principle tltat where a miuimum 
tlu-eshold of effort can clearly be shown to bo 
reqnh-cd to achieve a result in tlie right dii'oc- 
tion the identification of that tlireabold (at 
least to an order of ni(^uitiide) is a necessary 
pork of any haeoB document purporting to 
describe the policy. 

I. WH¥ ARE THERE THRESHOLD 
EFFECTS? 

There ore thi'oe sorts of reasons for the 
existence of threshold effects. In tlio first 
place the United States may be engaged in on 
endeavor whose outcome depends upon ' the 
relative scale of our effort compared to that 
of another power. Conrenttonal mihtoiy com- 
bat foils in this categoi>y. The thresliold is set 
by the opposing power to be overcome or fnis- 
trated. If the effort is too small, tlio result is 
defeat; if it is adequate, the result is victory or 
efiective deten-euce. The diSeiienco between 
the resiilts is dearly one of kind and not of 
degree. 

In the second place on effort on our part 
may have as one of its objectives stiffening the 
resolve of an ally to continue to undertake 
actions wo believe to be in our interest. In 
the post-Oenova atinosphere whethw our allies 
maintain a burdensome military effort and a 
politically unpopular support for NATO may 
depend critically on what kind of an example 
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we set. The threshold of our effort neccssaiy 
to sot an example for them is perhaps much 
harder to estunato ivith pi-ecision than tlie mili- 
tary threshold described above, and it may be 
a bond of values rather than a single sharply 
defined one. Nevertheless there is likely to be 
a reaction from them which will be qimUta- 
tively different if they believe we oi'e signifi- 
cantly relaxing oiu- efforts than if they believe 
we are continuing to carry our just shore of 
the load. 

Jo the tiiiid place there are actions of ours 
whoso effectiveness may be subject to this 
thresliold effect wholly apart from any compari- 
son with the level of effort by ofchei-s. An ex- 
ample might be ail' defense. A level of air 
defense which gives us a reasonable assurancn 
of survival in the face of atomic attack is quoli- 

. tatively and not just quantitatively different 
fi-om one which does not provide this assurance. 
This is a field in which thci'e may ba several 
thresholds. Small levels of effort may bo suflil- 
cient 'somewhat to reduce the amount of dam- 
we-suffer but inadequate to provide either 

■ effective deterrence or assurance of survival, 
A somewhat larger effort, inadequate to give 
reasonable, assurance of survival, may still be 
enough effectively to deter a potential enemy 
from taking 'the risk of failure. Finally a still 
larger effort might reduce the risk of annihila- 
tion to a veiy^amoll figure. 

n. CRITICAL\THRESHOLDS IN CURRENT 
POIICY 

It is perhaps jvorth elaborating a bit tliree 
areas in which the estunation of a throshold of . 
effort may be particularly vital in the cuw-cnt 
phase of the cold: war. The first of these has 
to do with the sh&pe of the arms race over the 
next decade. One clear purpose of oui- policy 
may be to persuade the ruloi'S of the Soviet 
empire that our respurcos and our determina- 
tion ore such that they simply have no reoson- 
able hope of being i^le to establish sufficient 
militai-y superiority over us to use military 
power as a principal instrument for oxtonding 
then: area of hifluence,.. One purpose of their 
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present line of approach is undoubtedly to see 
whether \>y softening their manner .they, can 
induce a reloxatioD of our efforts sufficient to 
permit them over a number of years to achioTo 
such a degree of superiority. Aa long as they 
believe they can do this at a bearable cost to 
tbemselveB the chances that Uiey will agree to 
0, reoUy effective system of arms control which 
will remove military instruments firom the 
arena of international conflict are negligible. 
There is a minimum and quite high level of 
effort in oi-ms production, in the maintenance 
of forces, and especially in aggressiya research 
and development whidii will be necessary to 
persuade them that they coonofe gain on us in 
the long I'un, 

The eathnation of tiiis flireshold level is 
clearly difficult. It places a very high priority 
on intelligenco as to Soviet achievements, since 
this is cleaily in the category of thrcaholda 
which are determined by relative effort. New 
tbeless it should bo possible, within a fairly 
wdo band of possibilities, to get some indica- 
tions of what wo must spend iu money and 
effort to keep fni' enough ahead to persuade 
them that this pm-tioulai' gome is not worth 
wlule. The stakes ore so high and the long- 
run gains from success so great that we should 
be willing to art on the ade of exaggerating the 
heii^t of this tiireshold to avoid a risk of defeat. 
It IS worth emphasizing that the tiireshold here 
defined is a diffaront and probably higher one 
than that defined by considerations of our own 
short-nra socurity. It is not sufficient merely 
to keep abreast or to detei' oummt attack if the 
hope is nouiished in tiie Soviet Union that there 
is a good possibility tbot they will gain an edge 
in the future. The demonstration that they 
cannot win must bo sufficiently decisive and 
sufficiently sustniued to persuade them to alter 
a basic policy they have pursued for some time. 

The second aitioal threshold in cmxent 
pdi<^ I'dates to the same stea. of effort, namely 
defense oxpenditm'es in the United States, but 
IS defined by the necessity to set a petsuasivo 
example for our allies. The countries of 
Western Europe have, under oju: prodding, 



been maintaining raiUtaiy establishments wlucK 
ore relatively speaking a greater bui-don ou their 
poorer economies than wo siiffor from our 
military effort. There aiie important doinoiita 
of public opinion m those countries wUch hold 
that this level of military effort is both un- 
bearable and unnecessary. The effort Jo hold 
the allianco together in the face of the relaxation 
of tensions inaugurated at Gouova is going to . 
require on ouv part convincing ovidonco tlint 
we regard tho tbi'cnt as still gioafc ouougli to 
justify 0. major outlay ou our part. If wo 
shave our own dofcuso budget and roduoo 
taxes in tliis country at tho samo tuno that wo 
are picssiiig tho NATO coun trios for jnoro 
rapid fulffllmcnt of fcUoic oommitmonts, wo will 
bring about oithor tlio defeat of our frionds or 
their dofcctiou from our oanso. A lovol ol 
effort which would oxccod tho first thfoshokl 
described in parogi-Aphs ton and olovon ivb6vo 
would almost certainly bo sunTioionb to oxcood 
the one just doscribod, but tho two constttutu 
sepiU'ato reasons for insisting bimt a iwlioy of 
maintaining our dofousive guard is moaiiingloHB 
unless a price tng is attached to tlio polioy with 
some spobifio miinboi-s on it, 

A third critical threshold exists in an ontiroJy 
different area of policy, that of oooiiomio aid 
to the undei-doveloped orons. This is oxplaiuod 
in greater detail in Draft FaiJor Niiiriboi' Four, 
but a summaiy of tho arguinont may help to 
iUustiate tho threshold concept. In tho firat 
place thoro is a minimum lovol of iiivostmont 
which counti-ios witJi oxpaiuling populations 
must undortako moroly to provont tiioir Bfcand- 
nrds of living from dooliniug. 'I^uh luvol will 
bo quite iQodoqnato to produoe any of tho 
economic or politicol results which a policy 
of encouraging oconomic dovolopmont is do- 
ssed to produce. Tho people of tlioao arooH 
have acquired, on a scalo novor boforo ap- 
proached in history, a belief that cluvugo and 
impiovoment in tiioir lot is possiblo. This 
revolution of rising oxpeotatious is inducing 
leodeiB to explore what forms of sooiety aro 
likely to baro tho bost promise of satisfying 
those expectationa. If voluntarist and domo- 
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cratic fonns do no more than hold their own 
Tvith population inra-ease, they ■will almost 
certainly not survive in the faco of skillful 
persuiisioa accompanied by example from 
behind the Iron Curtoin. This means that in 
many of these arena investment must be buI- 
ficiont to produce at least a rate of gcowUi of 
national product m excess of IJf percent per 
year, which is a commonly found rate of increase 
of population. 

Actually the threshold is sabstantially higher 
tliau this. The process of growth is a cumula- 
tive one. If a country ia poor, it has gieat 
difficulty in roiaing tho resom-ces lequirod to 
expand its physical plant in ordor to become 
lidher. But once tho process of growth gets 
under way, the incrementa of now product 
fortlicoming each year provide new lesourees 
for reiuvestment and thus for continued and 
expanded growth. Beyond this reaourco con- 
sideratiou, there ai-e many intangible reasons 
why growth is a Belf-reintoroing pi-ocess. It 
must attam a certab scale and momentum in 
order to capture the imaginations and enlist 
tho energies of the vigorous elements in the 
population. If it becomes suffici(mt]y evident 
tliat progreiss is being made not just in one or 
two spots but widely throughout the country, 
tho pmsnit of economic change may become a 
erjrmbd to whidi increasing numbei's of oitizBus 
attach dieir national and thwr personal ospuu' 
tions. If it occurs on too small a scale, it will 
not provide the escape valve for newly awakened 
energies whicli will pour, instead, into much 
more politically and socially destructivo 
channelB of protest. 

m. OUTSIDE AID AND THE THRESHOLD 

EFFECT 

So far we have spoken of ths level of effort 

required witliin a country if its own deshcs to 
expand its economy are to he even partially 
met. Unless there is local effort, of corn-so, no 
amount of outside capital or assistance will be 
successful in launching soU-BUStaining growth. 
And uidess growth ia in tho end self-sustaining 
it cannot bo the basis for political stability and 



development. But if the local will is preset, 
an injection of resources from the outside ou a 
sufficient scale and over a long enough period 
can molce the critical difference between a 
countiy's exceeding the thi-eshold of effort 
which will launch it on a long-term, aipAvoi-d 
path and falling short of that threshold wiUi 
resultant deterioration of both its economy and 
its body politic. Thus a level of outside aid 
wliich is insufficiont is likely to create a vicious 
spiral in which the amount of aid called for to 
save a countiy from imminent crisis keeps 
rising until at last no amount will piwent 
disaster. On die othoi' hand a level above tho 
critical one in tho early yeai-s can load to 
growth which will in time make the rooipiont 
quite independent of tlie need for fnrtlior 
foreign capital resources. 

It is worth emphauzing that Qie upwarrl and 
downwoixl spirals described above ore likely to 
be Bociitl and political ns well as economic^ and 
that the thresholds of effort roquii'od of us 
relate not only to amounts of money to bo 
spent but also to amounts of Amoi'ican onoi^ios 
to be put into dovolophig local loodcnliip, 
assisting in the most effective use of tho 
rcaouvcea we supply, providing political Buppovl 
to governments which give pioinise of being 
domestically effective, and tho like. 

ly. CONCLUSION 

There are, of course, serious dengora in 
putting numbers hito basic policy papci-s. It 
ia impossible to justify any poi-ticular act of 
numboi'S as being precisely tho right ones, A 
policy with, numbers runs tho risk of being 
attacked on. tho details of its computations 
rather than on its essential elements. But tlie 
argument of this paper is that tJiere ore many 
policies for wliioh at least tho order of magnitude 
of tlio effort rccommondod ia an essential — in 
some cases the most essential — element of llie 
policy. To avoid including this element is to 
avoid stating a policy at all. Tliis may make 
agreement easier in an interdopartmontnl body, 
but it does not advance tho national intorost. 
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I. THE THESIS 

Tlio LIkwIh oI tli'iH pnpor is tlmb a iniicli ox- 
paiulod pi'otfi'ani o( Aitinrlcan i]ai'tii(!i])at)ioii in 
tim iM".ouonii(i clovoloiJincnk of tlio bo-ooIIihI 
umlonlovolniMul nruiVH <>.an n iul hIiouIiI bo oiiu of 
Uiu moHti ii)i])ortniili oluuiontn iit a pi-oe^rani of 
expanding tho (lynainlHin unci HUlnliby of thn 
Froo World and IncroiiflinK its vcaistanoo to tho 
appoalH of Coininimiain. I boliovo hucJi ft 
program (iiiii l)0 ho (UwiKUod aw to ho ft in iiidijal 
and c/Toistivo inHtnnnont in ouv oITorts to 
produao political, aocial, and psycliologioal 
rosiilta in onr iiitoroHt. SpouincnJIy I lioliovo 
that Rnoli n ]H-()|;rani in ono of tho few coiioroto 
inBfcrumoiitalitioH available to m for aoliioving 
fclio twofold midt of (1) dovdoi)ing viable, onor- 
gotic, and <ioiifldwit<l(Miioc.ratioBOciokioH tlu'oiigh 
bho Fi'oo World aiul (2) inorooHing thu mlixa- 
tion oIhowIioto in tho world i^Iiat tlio ii^alfl, 
aapivafciona, and vnlmw of tli« i)«o])los of otI\cr 
<)oiiritri()H (iro iti imrt tlio Haino as oiire. 

'L'o bo oll'octivo muili ajirograin would rcciuiro 
tlio oxpoiidituro by tlui U. S, Qovornmont ol 
Roinnwiiat larger miiim than wo are oiirrontly 
Bpunding Tor ocoiiomio aid, but tlio ainoiintR 
nco(lo(,l \voidd bo Minal) ooinpnnKi to wliat wo 
will luivo to fl|)ond in duRpuratn olforts to piit 
out additional hriwli flroa if tlioy get started 
and inHigiiirioant eoniparod to (Jio Dosta of 
waging limited wars. 

sooaas— 00 — a 
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II. MISCONCEPTIONS AS TO THE PUK> 

POSES OF ECONOMIC PROGAAMS 

'11 lis thcisia 1ms been put forward fvoqinmtly 
ovoi- tlio piiat few years and has oqiially fro- 
cjiieiifcly boon ohallciiged as nnttwiiblo by 
thoughtful and inronnod criti<!B. Moiiy of tlio 
challonging uritieiHtm have boon valid ami 
poiniioaivo, l)Ht it ia my conviction that when 
valid tltoy litivo boon diroutod ngninst mis- 
con tioptiona of tlio way in which ecouoiuio 1)to- 
grantH nan ho oximctod to liavo dcsimblo results. 
ThoTO is no doubt tliat unlosB snicli pj-ograms 
are hnsod on a correct iindoi'standing of tlio 
kinds of political and psyGiiologioal olTocts 
tiiat economic programs can bo oxpoottul to 
have, tlio iirogiains will bo poorly dofiiguocl and 
will at tlio Ijost be wholly inolVontivo and at 
tho worst backfiro vory badly i^;aitiflli ur, 
Thm-0 ai'o so many coiiftiBious and iniEKionoop- 
tlons in tliia (iohl that tho bosb way to procood 
iH poi-hajM Pirst to oxiunino sonio of tho orronooiis 
notions ouTrottt nbonfc this rolatioiiship. 

III. THE EUttOR THAT AID WIIA GAIN US 

FRIENDS 

Tho simploat miseoiiooption is that in somo 
fairly simple way gratitiulo for help and assiat- 
anco oxliciidctl by \i» will loatl tho reoipioats 
to bdiavo in ways wo dosiro simply bcoauso 
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wo want them to. Onidely put this is the 
notion that we can buy friendship and affection 
and that these in tnrn will insure behavior in 
our interest. Anyone who has had experionco 
of the psychology of the grantor-gi-antee rela- 
tionship in private charity or in international 
relations will avoid consciously falling into this 
error. Tliis rdadonship is a very complex and 
frequently corrosive coo. The grantee's aware- 
noss of his dependence commonly produces 
aggressive feelings of resentment toward the 
grantor which worsen rather than improve the 
relations between tiie two. If on other gi-oimds 
wo determine tliat large-scale assistance is a 
policy in our interest, we must expect that an 
incidental result will frequently be less rather 
than more spirit of cooperation and mutual 
respect, even and perhaps especially when the 
aid programs are successful in achieving tiioir 
objectives. 

This point is accepted intolIcctuaUy by most 
perceptive cbscrvcis. Even those who are 
clearest about it, however, are often psiychologi- 
cally unprepai-ed for and emotionally hui't by 
evidouccs of what look like gross ingratitude. 
This omotioiisl reaction produces a stato of 
mind iu which serious mistakes may be made in 
the design of economic programs. Many 
measures can bo taken to reiduce the severity 
of tliese hostile reactions to ecouomic assistance, 
but they are often tJio pracise opposite of the 
mcfisures likely to be tnken by an ofBoinl smart- 
ing from the hmt of these reactions. Our 
public role must be minimized, not maximized; 
exaggerated ci'odit must be given ^o recipient 
for his o^vn conti'ibutions; reduced rather than 
expanded demands must be made for domon- 
sta'Ations of alliance and agieoment, and the like. 
Even under the wisest administration, however, 
tho best that can probably be hoped for is a 
neutral impact on the superficial evidences of 
international friendship. If our central ob- 
jective is to win friends for die United States, 
to get people to say they like us and will join 
with us, those who argue that economic pro- 
grams are a bad ^vay to acliieve this objective 
are probably right. But this does not seem to 
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the wi'iter to be a central and fundaimntal 
objective. It is important to conduct aid 
programs in ways that minimize these hostalo 
reactions mainly iu order to prevent such 
actions from leading to a rejection or inton-iip- 
tion of tho programs themselves, which havo tlie 
quite different purposes outlined later in this 
paper. 

IV. THE ERROR THAT AID IS TO 
STRENGTHBN FOREIGN MILITARY 
CAPABILITIES 

A second misconception is that the ccuU'al 
purpose of economic aid progiams is to 
strengthen the economies of the recipient coun- 
tries to a point whore they will bo able to can-y 
n much larger shoi-e of tho bm-deu of military 
build-up against Oonuniuiist ai'mcd forcoa. 
The ili-st trouble with tins idea is timt the 
resources of most of the undei-developod areas 
of the world ara so limited that even with 
moasivo aid the contribution they can make to 
defense against open military aggressiou by tlio 
Commimist nations is inevitably going to bo 
very small. Wo must face squai'cly up to tho 
fact that resistance to determined mililnry 
aggi-ession by tlio Soviet bloc powera is a job 
for the United States with help from tho NATO 
powers of Western Em-ope. The hope that 
we can accomplish this task cheaply by oi;ganii:- 
ing the manpower hordes of Asia, that wo can 
prevent aggression by getting Asians to (iglit 
Asians, is largely illusoiy because Frco Asia 
(puhaps excluding Japan) docs not now havo 
and cannot in tho near future devdop oven witli 
our assistance the economic potential to support 
a major military effort. 

In tho secoud place, whilo these couiiti'ios 
con help to resist muior aggression and ahould 
bo ablo to maintain order internally, weapons 
and militaiy potential are ineffective mtliout 
the ^vill to use them. Some of tho undoi^- 
dev(doped areas appear to have tliia will, 
others clearly do not. There is considovablu 
doubt as to how far even tlioas loaders who now 
profess tho will would be able to mobiliiio 
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widespread popular enei-gies behind tKo sacri- 
ficos entailed by a major military effoiii. As 
explained below, development pi-ogroms can 
play a cruciol role in developing the morale 
which is a precondition for military perform- 
ance. But Uie damage already done to our 
interests by tlie widespread conviction in Asia 
tliat U. S. objectives are exclusively aggressive 
and military lios boon commented on too often 
to reqniro elaboration bore. Economic pro- 
gioms with an expressed or implied military 
objective ore in serious danger of backfii'iiig 
badly. 

There is a further consideration which 
suggests, that even in those coses where the 
govenmicnts of undei'doveldpcd countries arc 
willing or eager to expand their military 
establishments, wo should proceed oidy with. 
gi-cat caution to moot Uioii' wishes. The 
flifforenco whicli is most likely to bo decisive 
between the Communist fonnula for economic 
gi-owUi and the Fico World formula is that the 
Free World formula offers to the citizens of a 
country the hope that the fi-uits of development 
will bo experienced eai-ly in tlio process voiy 
widely by the whole population, that emerging 
aspirations for economic, social, ond polilicnl 
bettei'ment can be at least partly satisfied os 
the process of development proccecb. Tho 
Communists promise this but ore unable in 
fact to perform precisely bocanso their pattern 
of development emphasizes the heavy industrial 
growth important to military power at tho 
expense of tho agriciiltiual and light industrial 
development relevant to citizen welfai'o. It is 
tliis distortion of tho energies of tlie economy 
from satisfying the values of its cntizens to the 
creation of military power whicli makes neces- 
sary many . of the insti'uments of force and 
repression which characterize Communist 
states. The collection of gi'ain to supply the 
food requnements of armies has been used in 
China, ludo-China, and elsewhoro to justify 
the abandonment of freedoms and corrosion of 
tho political process at tlie village level. Press- 
ing for a heavy military bins in tlie economy of 
a poor country runs tlio risk of eithoi* preventing 



tlio economy from growing or persuading the 
country's leaders to adopt totalitarian measures 
to force growth in tho faco of lack of popular 
enthusiasm. 

V. THE ERROR THAT COiWMDNISM 
SPRINGS FROM HUNGER 

A much more serious misconception which 
exposes pi-ox)osals for economic programs to 
eifectivo attack is what may bo called the 
Marxist fallacy underlying tho thinking of many 
conservative people on tlte role of economic 
cijange in pohticol development Crudely 
stated the chain of reasoning runs that revolt 
and protest oie die result of hunger and poverty, 
tliat relieving hunger and reducing poverty 
will thcivfoiie reduce revolutionary pressures, 
and that if wo can supplj' the wherewithal to 
feed people better they are much less likely to 
support Commuuist or other extromiat move- 
ments. Tlio imph'cd picture of tho forces 
affecting social and political change is. so naive 
OS to be vuhierable to attack from a number of 
directions. 

In tbo first place the spirit of rovolt docs not 
breed easily among people who oi-o chronically 
destitute. In tho rigid feudal societies which 
still dioractorize some parts of the world thoso 
at the bottom of tbo scale have for generations 
accepted a fatalistic view that it is in the imluro 
of things that they should bo poor. People 
do not organize and conspire to pi-omoto change 
when Uioy behove change to be inherently 
impossible. One of tho first effects of an 
economic development program at the grass 
roots is thus likely to be a revealing demonstra- 
tion tliat change con occm*. This combined 
witli tho enei'gy-stimnlaling oflccta of bettor 
nutrition is likely to release psychological and 
political pressures for change which may go 
in ahnost any direction. This is well imdor- 
stood by the Commuuists, who concentrate 
tiieir efforts not among those who are hopeless 
but among those in whom expectations have 
already been aroused. Tho Communist lino 
is, of coui'se, that these newly ai-ouscd expeota- 
tiona can novor be satisfied within the existing 
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social, political, and economic frameTTork but 
only under revolutionary Communist leader- 
ship. They use whatever expectations and 
ospiratious turn out to ba most powerful in 
the partictdar region and not the Utopias to bo 
found in tho classic Communist literature. 

This oxplauis tho pbcuomcuon wiiich hns 
been so puzzling to observers in a number of 
counUies, such, as Italy, that Communist gains 
appeor to liave been greatest ui areas whoro. 
the govcrnmont was doing something about 
the economic problem rntbec than in those 
where nothing was being done. Tho first and 
most powerful effect of economic dovelopmont 
eHorts is likely to be to dislodge convictions 
and habit patterns which heeve in the past 
fnmislied tiio cemont holding tlio society to- 
gether. A furtlier factor contributing to unrest 
is the education whicli accompanies economic 
change. Pcoplo who cnn't road can't bo sub- 
verted by literature. Once they con read tho 
process of ^7idouing knowledge and cliangnng 
images of what the world is IQce and what is 
possible in it proceeds with gieat rapidity. 
With a gtx>w]ng undeiBtanding of tho huge 
discrepancies in rewards customary in baokwai'd 
societies comes a growing awnieaess tlial these 
discrepancies ore not the inovitabio result of 
God's will. 

Added to those factors are the social and 
cultuivl effects of industiialization and urbani- 
zation. People who were brought up in tho 
economic and psychological security of a tradi- 
tional extended family system or a communal 
viUngo stTucturo ore uprooted, moved physically 
to unfamiliar and threatening surroundings, 
plmigcd into a competHivo world of individunl 
effort with no paternalistic small group units to 
fall back on, and find their cote values and 
beliefs subjected to daily ohallenge. They havo 
a dcspcmto uced for new common goals and an 
Dxporionco of common effort witli a now in- 
gronp wiiich gives pi-omise of reestablishing 
thoir oonfidcnco and rcintcgi'ating their person- 
alities. If these ore not provided by tho exist- 
ing sociol and political structure, they -mil seek 
tliom^u a drciim of a wholly new stnictm-a. 
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If all we have to place against these dis- 
turbing effects of the breakdown of traditional 
cultures and tiia development of widely ex- 
panded expectations is the actual physical 
increment of new pi-oduct created in the short 
run by development, the picture is bleak indeed. 
Under tlio most favorable conditions tlie maxi- 
mum rate of growth of physical output likely 
to bo achievable by countries in tho coi-ly stages, 
of development is 3 or 4 per cent per year. 
Where populations ore increasing by IK or 2 
per cent per year this means that the ceiling 
on the rate of improvement of individual wolfaro ' 
is IM or 2 per cent per year. If growth is to 
become self-suBtainiug, some fraction of tliis 
increase must be plowed back into furtlior iiv- 
vestment. The maximum rate of incronso in 
consumption per person averaged over tho 
population as a whole is not likely to exceed 1 
per cent per year. It is easy to bo derisive 
about the notion that ono.moro groin of rico in n 
peasant's bowl for every hundred ho now gets 
is likely to compensato him for tho things Umt 
are sbaldng his soul and will make him again 
docile, placid, and content mth his lot. It is 
true tiiat 1 per cent compoimded over ton or 
twenty years begins to amount to somctliing 
substantial, and ovoi' fifty ycare becomes 
miraculous specially since as the process goes 
on the percentage mil probably grow. Even 
at a growtli rate of only 1 per cent pei* year tho 
standard of living will double in two gonorations. 
But in tho moclorn world of rapid communica- 
tion the political and social process nro greatly 
accelerated and will not give us fifty or oven 
twenty years. By and loige economic programs 
based on this crude ^materialist thesis deserve 
all the derision tlioy get. 

Such a conception of the way economic pro- 
grams Bro supposed to work, in odd! Lion to 
being wong, can be veiy clangorous. Tlio 
conviction is already \videspi-ead in Asia that 
wo are crude materialists with no undoiBtand- 
ing of things of the mind and spirit. If wo 
promote economic programs with this crudo 
conception in mind, we will not only bo dis- 
appointed in their residts but WQ will croato 
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additional hostility and contempt in the arcfis 
we are trying to influence and drive them 
powerfully to seek solutions mora congenial to 
them than om-s. 



VI. THE POSITIVE CASE FOR ECONOMIC 
PROGRAMS 

In the face of tliis powerful battery of argu- 
ments that whatever the economic effect of 
economic programs (and we have yet to exam- 
ine whether, even an economic effect cod bo 
axpocted) the political and psychological effects 
can bo contraiy to our interests, how can llic 
thesis stated at the opening ol this paper he 
defended? Would it not bo bettor to leave the 
peoples of tlie undei'doveloped areas of the 
world in a stato of placid stagnation rather 
than arouse expectations that neither we nor 
they can possibly satisfy and expose their 
societies to the risk of social and political dis- 
integmtion? There is, of coui-se, an obvious 
negative answei' to this question. The ques- 
tion implies a much greater degree of control 
over social processes abroad than we now have 
or could conceivably nspira to. The process 
of change is already inevitably under way, 
the expectations are already aroiisod, and the 
economic, political, and social revolution of the 
underdeveloped areas is already inexorably on 
the march. Even if the Communists wore 
not evcrj'whore promoting and oncom:agring 
this process, the unprecedented spread of com- 
munication throughout the world in the last 
twenty years has already fundamentally altered 
the images of the future of the bulk of Uio 
world's population. This alteration will bo 
accelerated in the coming decades. The spread 
of literacy/', motion pictures, radio, and travel, 
rapid as it has aJi'endy been, has just begun 
and will produce much more unsettling i-csnlts 
over the coming yoara, whatever we or the 
Communists do about it. 

More constructively, however, tho argument 
to this point has wholly -neglected tho core of 
the case for an active promotion of ecouomio 
programs, which is to bo found in tho indirect 



political, social, and psychological effects that 
such programs can be made to have if thej are 
designed with tliis end in view. Some eco- 
nomic advance, while certainly not a sufficient 
condition for tho development of stable, con- 
fident democratic societies, is an absolutely 
noccssaiy condition and properly designed can 
bo an efl'cctive engine to promote broader 
poUtical and cultural objectives that wo, in 
fact, have in common with tho people of these 
' countries. . Our most important long-run aim 
is, I take it, the growth of societies around the 
world which will resist Communism and other 
extremist movements because tlicy loarii. to 
Imudlo effectively their own problems and to 
meet tlie aspirations of their people while rein- 
forcuig their dedication to the dispei'sion of 
power and the maintenanco of freedom. 

Vn. REQUIREMENTS FOR THE GROWTH 
OF POLITICAL MATURITY 

To see how economic programs can servo this 
end we must first outline briefly some of tho 
requirements tliat must be met if these areas 
are to achieve political maturity: 

a. There must be posed for tho leadership and 
the people of each country challenging and 
constructive internal taslcs wliich will capttu'o 
tlie imaginations and harness the energies of 
pcosons tluoughout the society. The peoples 
of tlie countries of Asia, the Middle iEkist, and 
Africa have been until recently either de jwe 
or de facte dominated hy the will of foreign 
powers of difl'crcnt races from theh own. To 
tlic extent that tlicir peoples have achieved a 
degree of common purpose it hoa been in oppo- 
. sition to this oxtomal influence. To the extent 
that they have achieved their independenoe 
both de jwe and de Jacto from colonial control, 
this sjinbol of their common puiposo has lost 
some of its energizing force. Many of them are 
trying to retain their ci-usading spirit and their 
sense of direction eitlier by retrospectively 
f^htmg over again in their muids and in their 
political speeches the gioiious revolutions they 
have already accomplished or by identifying 
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themselves wth the resolution ary aspirations 
of countries still not independent. A piiino 
rcquiiemenb for their politioal dbvdopment is 
that they nov turn their constmotive energies 
on a broad scnle to the i-eol problems of their 
own intomnl future. Only when these prob- 
lemB of internal change have become the earnest 
concern of a large part of the population, and 
individuals througliout tliese societies sec ways 
in wbidi they can make useful contriljutiona to 
tiie Bolatloa of these problems will the instito- 
tionsandformsof democracy becomemeaningful. 

b. The constructive issues around which 
unity and cohesion is to be forged must relate 
to tho emerging aspu'attons of all classes and 
regions in tho society, The Rght against 
Communism is neither sufficioitly meaningful 
npr sufficiently i-clatcd to the curroat aspirations 
of the bulk of the peoples of tho underdevelopcld 
areas to be an BiTcclive standard aroimd which 
to mobilizo political activity. Fust, it is a 
figlifc against and not a %ht for soraotliing. 
Second, CommuuiBm is not seen as a menace 
in many of those oi-oos because th^ bavo bad 
no personal contact with what it can moan. 
Those who are aware of the East-West sti ugglo 
regard it as something that matters to us but 
not to them. Third, the Communists have 
very skillfully soft-pcdallcd tho ideological 
elements in their position and hare idontiiied 
themselves xrilh the tbii^ on each local scone 
tliat the local people wont. Thus to attaek 
it in principle gives us the appearance of 
attacking tha whole idea of trying to solve 
local problems. The best counter to Com- 
munist appeals is a domonsti-ation that tlioso 
same problems are capable of solution by other 
means than those the^ Oommunists propose. 
The great revolution of oiu- time consists in 
tho extraordinary spread of aspirations for 
ohango to many millions who never felt such 
asph-ations before. Unless there is on equally 
rapid spread of the conviction tliat purposivo 
actiou within the existing social order can moke 
progress in meeting these aspirations, movQ- 
mouts to alter the order by violenco will become 
incroasmgly successful. 
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c. These countries must find ways of develop- 
ing new, young, and vigorous leadership. 
Their leaders, with somo notable exceptions, 
are either men who have spent tJioir livos 
organizing opposition or men selected by tho 
occupying powers because thoy had a staka in 
tiie maintenance of tlie status quo or becnuao 
they codd be trusted to administer witijout 
having too many ideas of theii' own. Many of 
them are older men. Tho development of tlio 
right kind of young leadei'ship will roquiro 
stressing problems which are challenges anti 
opportunities rather than threats and which 
tliorcforo appeal to consti'uctive ratlior than 
conservative motives. There are rosorvoa of 
Icadorabip potontial throughout tho populatious 
of the unclei'de7olopod areas but thoy must 
find a focus for their enci^ios in probloma thoy 
r^oi'd as real rather than symbolic. Economic 
growth can provide one such focus. 

d. Belated to the recruitment of now iondor- 
ship is the encouraging of greatly increased 
social, economic, and poJitiooI mobility. Ono 
reason for the widespread impression that 
leadership material is scarce hi these coiinCrios 
is that the base from which such loodotBlup 
could bo drawn has traditionally been incredibly 
naiTow. One of tlio things the Communist 
movement does is to provide outlets for Uio 
awakening enei'gies of young meo previousty 
denied opportunity by the rigid feudnl-olRa 
structure of their societies. In particular, 
recruitnient of leadership lias too frcqueiiUy 
been confined to the xu'bau centoi's where a 
sraall fraction of tho popidation is conoontratad. 
There are human resources wliich havo bi»n 
largd}' untopped in the rural ni'eas where 70 to 
00 percent of the people in tho undordovolopcd 
areas live. Outsiders cannot force the recruit- 
ment of such loadei-sliip, but programs of rural 
development can load to a necessity to draw 
on this resource. 

0. Belated to this is tho tequiroment, if thcsa 
countries are to achieve mature dovelopmoni^ 
of finding ways to bridge tho almost un- 
believable gulf between tho urban cinaaes, often 
Western educated, and tho counti-yside. The 
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educated classes in many coses often know 
less — and more impoTtant care less — about 
their own countrymon in tho riurai districts 
than we or otlxer foreigners. This has a doubly 
unfortunate influence. The urban leaders do 
litUo in fact about some of the country's most 
urgent problems, and tho mass of tlic people 
lack the conviction that (hcii* leadei's are 
centrally concerned with their problems and 
aspirations. Those counti'ies which are maJung 
tlio most progress toward mativity are those: in 
which this gulf is being bridged, more through 
economic progi'oms which yiolcl (i sense o£ 
common pmpose derived from common effort 
tlian through any other channel. 

f. Perhaps tho most critical requiromont is 
that the people of tlicse counttries develop a 
degree of conlidence both aa & nation and as 
individuals and small communities tliat they 
can through their own efforts make progi-css 
mlh their problems. The moat important 
reason for bolioving that some giowth in 
economic output, oven at a slow rate, is ci'iti- 
colly important to political stability is that such 
gi-owth has becomo increasingly an importn^t 
symbol to them of their capabilities, their 
national worth, and tlieu- national dignity. If 
this gi-owth is widespread through tho countiy 
and based upon a good measure of locol com- 
munity initiative, it can become a vital symbol 
of individual and community as well as national 
achievement, Tho Communists are saying, 
through tho countryside, "Yom* loadera aro 
bankrupt. You can take no action under the 
present systoni to work tOAvard the satisfaction 
of 3'our hopes. Join us and we will give you a 
meaningful mission." There must be on alter- 
native to this appeal if democratic evolution is 
to succeed. 

g. This same sense of confidence is also tho 
chief prerequisite for the development of satis- 
factory external relations with tho rest of the 
world. At tho moment many of these coun- 
tries are fearful that other nations have ob- 
jectives and values diffei-out from their own 
which threaten their national integrity and 
Fecurity. Once they sec that they are wholly 



capable of standing on theu* own two feet they 
can afford to be less quixotic and nervous in 
their foreign policies. They will bo suspicious 
of direct appeals from us urging them to accept 
our principles and values. If we demonstrate 
those principles in detailed programs of common 
action to deal with their pressing internal prob- 
lems, they will come to a recognition of tho in- 
terests we have in common and of what we both 
can gain from working together to advance 
those interests. 



Vin. HOW ECONOMIC PROGRAMS CAN 
PROMOTE STEPS TO SATISFY 
THESE REQUIREMENTS 

It has already been suggested in a number of 
places abovo what economic programs con have, 
to do with the meeting of these requirements for 
stable political gL-owth. It should bo apparent 
that whether such programs have desirable po- 
litical and psychological efTects will depend on 
bow they aro carried througli. Wo havo had 
oxperioncGs mth aid programs which justify 
all tho scornful strictures of tlieir opponents, 
and which have been not merely neutraliu their 
efl'eot and hence wasteful but positively harm- 
ful to oiu- interests. Coi'taln of our programs 
immediately foUomug World War II such os 
our early efforts in the Philippines wore of this 
variety. Benefits do not follow any more auto- 
matically from tho voting of sums of money by 
the Congress in this Hold of policy than iu any 
other. But properly designed an<l adminis- 
tered, economic programs are ono of the few 
level's of influonce available to us which have 
a real chanco of influencing m important ways 
political developments in the uadordoveloped 
areas. It is worth explaining in more detail 
why this is so. 

In the first place, the possibiliiy of economic 
growth ia a problem that presents a real challenge, 
to the consti'uctive energies of Oie people of these 
counlries. Some of them, lilco India, have 
already demonstrated that this challenge can 
have much greater appeal aa n rallying point 
for national effort thou the preservation of their 
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societies {rom what we believe to be an external 
threat. Indeed, in India the pi-oblcms of 
internal development hare nh-eady replaced to 
a considerable degree the issues of colonialism, 
race discrimination, relations with foreign 
countries and the lUce as the burning issues of 
local politics. The present government has 
tied its fortunes to the success of its five-year 
plans and lias generated a degree of interest in 
these even down to the remote villages which 
is quite remarkable. Peiformanco under the 
five-year plans hns become important not 
merely es an index of the ofiFcctivencss of the 
present government but as a major symbol of 
Indian national aspirations, independence, and 
dignity. A rofdization of forward movement 
in this area, even if the visible economic resalts 
are not major, has become a prime factor in 
the national consciousness. The widespread 
awareness of India's competition for success 
in growth with China has been described too 
often to need detailed comment here. It is 
not accidental that India's internal political 
situation is in better shape than that of most 
other Asian countries. Theur effective absorp- 
tion in a constructive economic effort is not the 
whole story, but it is an important part of the 
story. And a revei-sal of the ti-end of progress 
which has been started could lead to a rapid 
deterioration of the political scene. It is the 
thesis of this paper that supporting efforts like 
the Indian one and encouraging the develop- 
ment of such efforts in other countines can be 
one of the better ways we can influence political 
change. 

One reason for this is that a real concern vnlh 
the oser-all eeonomio problems of these couniriea 
literally forces (he urban educated Uadershvp to 
gel out into (he cmntrytidt and find out about 
rural conditions and prospects. Indian intel- 
lectuals are learning, slowly but surely, to work 
with peasants, to soil their hands, to iDt«rest 
themselves in the issues peculiar to their own 
nation rather than in the intellectual fashions 
of the Western world. There ore still villages 
in India whore people have never heard of 
Nohru, much less of community development, 
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but the number of these is shrinkhig witii 
amazing rapidity. A more energetic focus on 
development coidd have similar offocta io 
countries where the gap between city and 
country is still almost unbridged and \vlicre 
the Communists therefore have a clear iiohi in 
the rural areas. 

Programs of agricullural and initeje develop- 
ment probably provide the best opporhinities for 
uncovering and encouraging new sources of 
young leadership. Again, the villago worker 
training programs which sovci'al eouiitrips. in 
Asia ore undertaking aie reci'uiting not from 
the castes and classes to which opiioiiunity 
hns traditionally been limited but to intioh 
broader sectors of the population. ICvoii in (lie 
cities industrial development is beginning to bo 
accompanied by a labor movement that is 
shifting its fociis from political agilnUon (o 
increasingly responsible concei'n with tlie gco- 
nomic welfai-o of ' the worldng cInssDS wi thin 
the framework of existing institutions, This 
process has a long way to go, but it is moving 
in the right direction. Tlie failure of oft'orls 
at economic growth could rapidly rovorao Uiis 
trend and di'ive labor and peasant oi'gnniiia- 
tions back to a concentration on iKtlllical 
protest instead of constructive cilort. More 
vigorous promotion of growth with oppoi'tuni- 
ties for these groups to realize some success 
in their efforts to improve their welfare could 
greatly accelerate the emergence of responsi- 
bility m such organizations. 

Psychologically as we pointed out ftbovo 
confidence that they have it m their jmucr fo 
improve ihdr own lot is one of the most essential 
requirements for political reaponsHiilily. Kco- 
nomic evidences of success are among tlie most 
persuasive ones. Seeing new factories, hotter 
farming methods, improved public lionltli and 
odiication, better transport actually boooming 
realities in response to their own efforts con 
supply this confidence. The more widely 
spread these activities and the more univoraal 
the efforts of which they ai"e the tangible evi- 
dence the more likely is the political effect to 
be salutary. 
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Finally mom]/ kinds oj eeonomia programs pro- 
vide opportunities to demo7iatral4 dtmoeraey in, 
action which are much more convincing than 
abstract discussion or than the operation of 
electoral mnchinery divorced from real prob- 
lems. If voiong is to be mode an activity whidi 
is more tbnn an amusing new gadget, there must 
bo something to vote about which directly con- 
cerns people and some test of candidates otlier 
than their polemic abilities or the width of their 
cii'cle of acquaintances. Econoniic issues are, 
of course, not the only ones with real vitality, 
but most other cultural, educational, and social 
issues raise i-esource problems. 

There are possibilities in cooperAtton on eco- 
nomic issues to demonstrate not only the com- 
mon goals shored by tlie peoples of one country 
with those of another but also helpful ways in 
which those goals are being pursued wliich 
con-ect false iinnges of foreign societies. One 
of the most politically effective programs we 
have carried out to date has been the sponsoring 
of viaits to American industrj' by European 
productivity teams. The ostensible purpose of 
those visits was to give the visitors now ideas 
about technical and organizational ways to 
increase productivity. Thour most dramatic 
consequence, widely attested to, was to spread 
an understanding of what labor-management 
relations worn really lilce in America. Visitor 
after visitor from both European management 
and labor expressed amazement at the degree 
of dcmocrocy and mutual human respect they 
found in Ameincnn labor-management relations. 
Experience of our agricultural extension service, 
of the American cooperative movement, and 
of many other features of our economic organi- 
zation supplied in the context of a program to 
pai'ticipate in the promotion of development 
abroad can ho one of the most effective instru- 
ments of international understanding we can 
employ. Ideology, values, and priuciplos of 
political organization can be much more quickly 
giasped and promoted through programs of 
common action than through debate or "edu- 
cation." 

It is perhaps necessary to repeat again that 



economic problems are, of courao, not the only 
focus for constructive effort. But almost nil 
the challenging things people can be stirred to 
wont to dp with tliomselvcs and thoii' societies 
requii'e some (idditionol resources. Witl>out 
economic growth neitlier tlio hmnau energies 
nor the physical resources will bo available in 
the poorer countries of the world for tlie satis- 
faction of tlio aspirations of their peoples. 
Thus economic growth is both n prerequisite 
for political, cultural, and social improvcmeut 
and can itself in many ways bo tea engine of 
such improvomcut. The unique opportunity 
tliat tills piHsonts to ns is that onlj' wo in nil 
the world have the ol)undmit resources to make 
such growth possible. Others can and should 
contribute for a variety of rcnsons. But the 
scale of effort required for rcnl results is beyoud 
tho unaided capacities of many of the under- 
developed coimtrics, aiul tiie volume of assist- 
ance tiiat could fruitfully bo used probably 
cannot and will not bo supplied by tho Soviet 
bloc. As long as we keep our efforts on n 
scale Bufficicutly monger so that tho Communist 
worid can afl'ord to match it, they will do so 
and with great effect. But tiiis is one area 
where we have Uio wherewithal to leave thom 
for, fai- behind. 

IX. ECONOMIC PKOGRAMS— A WAY TO 
BY-PASS POLITICAL STALEMATE 

To put tho orginueut of this paper another 
way, our basic objectives aro, of course, politi- 
cal in tlie sense that our most pressing interest 
is tiiat tho societies of the world should develop 
in ways that will not menace our security, 
cither ns a result of their own internal dynamics 
or because tliey nre wontc enough to be used as 
tools by otlicra. But our capabilities to in- 
fluence political development by direct aigu- 
mont or inteiTontion nre very slight. Indeed, 
du'oct political inteivourion is almost certain 
to set up resentments and resistances which 
will produce tho exact reverse of the result we 
soolc. Econoniio pivgi-ams Acluch ni'c neutral 
with respect to tho political issues which rouse 
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men's passions nonetheless con be efFectivo 
lostruments oi political influence, not in the 
sense tliat they will rcoruit allies but in tbe 
much more fiindammtiil sense tliat they can 
dcrdop political responsibility. They arc tlius 
a way— 1 wonld aigue the best md porlmps 
the only way — aiound the impasse with which 
we arc confront«d wiien we try to use our 
political influence diicctly. 



X, A NEW POLICY TOWARD COLONIAL 
AREAS 

An important illustration of this principle is 
to be found in our policies toward coloaialisin. 
Wo should be on tho side of freedom and inde- 
pendence for subject peoples. But to espouse 
this openly damages severely our relations with 
tlio powers possessing colonics. Beyond tliis 
it is not at all clear tliat we contribute to the 
peace and stability of the world by encoiu>agtng 
colonial peoples to rally their energies around 
the goal of violent rorolution. There is some 
merit in the aipimcnt of the colonial powers 
that to tura loose their colonies before they 
have acquired tho cnpacit}' to deal with their 
own affnii-3 is to do the colonies as well as the 
world at largo a disservice. 

But ft vigorous program of assistance to eco- 
nomic development in colonial aroos can put 
us on tho right side of the case mth much 
less political ombarraasment. We can perfectly 
properly insist that economic growth in these 
areas will only be losting if responsibility for 
economic piogi anis is delegated at a rapid pace 
to the people of tho ai'ea themselves. "Wo can 
insist, tlu-ough economic programs, on seeking 
out and developing local leadership. We can 
ai^e perauasively with the occupying powers 
that Buch programs will provide an outlet for 
die energies of local communities which will 
divei't their attention from subversion and vio- 
lence against Europeans. Wo can with equal 
justice insist that oiu* aim ui supporting these 
programs is to speed the time at which the 
colonial peoples can aecuro that independence 
to which we as v/ell as thoy ore dedioiUed. Ws 
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can show the colonial peoples that wo are elS 
lively securing indepcndenco for them by forcing, 
as a technically necessary condition for eco- 
nomic growth, the delegation to tliem of an in- 
creasingly important share of die decisions that 
affect their daily Uvea and welfare. Thus tho 
formal status of political indcpeudonco will 
become both less emotionally ui-gent and more 
attainable. To describe all tho ways in which 
this can bo done would talce more space than 
we can devote to it here. But I am convinooA 
that a skillful program of economic and tech- 
nical assistance could take much of the dyna- 
mite out of the symbols of colonialism if it is 
piuaucd %vith vigor and imagination well boforo 
tho djmamite has begun to oxplode. 



XI. EFFECT ON OUR MORE DEVELOPED 

ALLIES 

Tho relevance of all this for tho other 
relatively developed countries of Uio Froo 
World has been spelled out in many places and 
needs only a few comments hero to lilghliglit it. 
Tho economic problems of Western Europe iind 
Japan are problems of finding trading relation- 
ships in the world which will peimit tliom to 
continue to specialize in the kinds of econouiic 
activity to which they are best suited. Eco- 
nomic development of the undordevdopod 
areas could be a major factor in providing 
morkets for their industrial output and ngri- 
ciiltiu-ol and raw material imports essential to 
their survival. This result would come about, 
'of coiu^, only if development policies were 
accompanied by policies Avith respect to tho 
liberalization of trade both by tliis country and 
by the underdeveloped ai-eas which would 
permit such trade to flourish. This will bo 
discussed further in a later section. 

Equally important, however, are the possible 
political and psychological effects on the other 
developed nations of a progi-om of dovelopniont 
in wliich tliey participate as partnera. Our 
common cflforta with them to date, with tho 
notable exception of the Marahall Plan, have 
been hugely miUtaty and have hod tho negative 
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if vitiil ohjoctive of confining the expansion of 
Communist military power. It is importnnt 
for our relations witii them, too, that now that 
the Marshall Plan ia largely over we demon- 
strate that we aro still interested in more 
consh'uctive tasks. It is possible that tbo 
NATO madtincry could bo otilizod in a 
common development effort. Tliis would have 
the highly desiiable effect of changing the 
image of NATO throughout the world from 
that of a military alliance to that of a construc- 
tive partnerahip. The difficulty with this is 
that the military image is so firmly hdd that it 
might servo to prevent NATO activities from 
being accepted in tho areas where development 
help is most needed. Wliatevor the machinery, 
a joint effort to which wo make a major contri- 
bution which has as its objective the building 
of successful democratic societies could have im- 
portant effects in holding the alliance together 
and substituting tibe cement of hope tlu-ough 
common effort for the binding force of fear. 

XII. THE CONDITIONS FOR EFFECTIVE- 
NESS OF ECONOMIC PROGRAMS 

Wo have explained why economic programs, 
if successful in effectively expanding the re- 
sources available to the presently imder- 
developcd areas, can have political, social, and 
psychological effects which are liigbly desirable 
from the point of view of the countries them- 
selves, and also fi-om oui- point of view. It 
rsmauis to consider &eal what diance there is 
that such programs can achieve their economic 
piwposo, and second what minimimn level of 
effort is necessary on our part if they are to do 
BO. Economic progi'ams can have, and in 
some cases have had, little or no lasting impact 
on tho level of output of the countiies where 
they have been applied. There ore a number 
of conditions tliat must apply if they aro to 
have such an impact. 

In the firat place, each of the parlieviar projects 
developed ujuier sueft programs must of course ie 
Bovndly eowmved m economic or business terms. 
The domestic resources necessary for installing 



and operating the project mnsb have been 
planned for, the market for its product must be 
correctly foreseen, its location and character 
must have been carefully tested to make certain 
they ore optimum, etc. These arc the consid- 
erations normally applied to any scheme by an 
investor or a banker. Some modification of 
the banker's rules is called for in the case of 
projects audi os in'igation or highways where 
the benefits to the country cannot easily bo 
captured in the form of revenues to the enter- 
prise, but loxness in the severity of project 
screening in order to got money spent does a 
disservice to tiia country being supplied mth 
capital, One essential condition is that these 
must be nationals of the receiving country 
with tJie energy and skill to develop project 
proposals soundly and in detail. They can 
of course secure expert advice and nssistaiice 
from foreign t«chnidans, but unlcis they take 
tho responsibility and initiative for preparing 
sound projects, whatever results is unlikely 
to be operated long in such a fasliion as to make 
its full contribution to the country's economy. 

In the second place, the receiving country 
musl be able to demonstrate convinci^igly that it 
has thoughl through its eeottomie needa and ealab- 
liahed a •priority frogram of eapilal reguiremenla 
of which the project in question forms a logical 
part. The pmposes and ends wliicli economic 
development is to serve aro, with some excep- 
tions to bo noted bdow, the business of the 
developing country and not of those supplying 
capital and assistoiico to it. But it is impor- 
tant that oxplidl consideration be given to 
those pill-poses by those responsible for tho 
country's planning and that major issues as to 
the desired pattern of devdopment have been 
considered and passed upon to insuro the effec- 
tive vise of available resources iu promoting 
those ends. This again requires that these 
issues be formulated not by foreign experts or 
obseivors but by nationals of tho country, 
sufficiently widely and with sufRcient under- 
standing to insure reasonable continuity in 
objective and maximum energy, devotion and 
intdligence in pursuing tho program. 
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Tliorc is a condition underlying both tltcse 
criteria tlint dfseivcs to bo move fully stated. 
Development will become self-sustaining and 
will linvo the desired polidcfd and psychological 
consequences only if the country ui question 
has the knowledgo, the training, and tbo will 
to use additional resources nith some wisdom. 
A minimvm level of adminiitrative skills, of 
trained labor, of planning talents and of political 
cohesion musl be present. Iiivostment which 
will bo profitable to the investor is possible 
mthout these things. Forcigncra can come in, 
bringing the ncccssar3* tcclniical and aclininis- 
trativo talent with them, and can invest cfTco- 
tively in such thin^^s as extractive industry 
producing a product for export, but this kind 
of investment is likely to leavo both the 
economy and the political and social structure 
of the countiy largely untonchod. In any 
case it is most unlikely to promote underljnng 
changes in tho society to the degi-ee necessary 
to launch a self-sustaining process. 

It is this set of constderntiona that sets limits 
to what is frequently described as the absorp- 
tive capacity of an economy for outside capital. 
In countries whoso economies liavo not yet 
begun to grow, and in some which have started 
this process, it is this absorptive capacity 
which is the bottleneck luniting tho amount 
of capital tJiat can be used to good effect. 
The problem raised iu the first paragraph of 
this section can bo restated as follows; Is tlie 
absorptive capacity of moat of the underdevel- 
oped ureas likely to be great enough to permit 
a level of investment there which cnn move 
them from static income levels to self-sustaining 
growth? The answer to (liis question (stposes 
what looks like a vicious circle of effects. For 
we hnvo seen tbat tho chollenge of economic 
growth may be one of tho best catalysts for 
gencrnling the energies, the dedication, and the 
sense of common purpose needed to onconrage 
political maturity, social mobility, tho rconiit- 
ment of new vigorous leadership, and confi- 
dence. But unless these things aic aliendy 
present in sonio degree no offer of help in the 
growth process is likely to produce desirable 
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results. Economic, political, and social dov^ 
opmont are all part of a closely interwoven 
fabric. No one of them cnn proceed far \vith- 
out the other two and each is therefore a 
pi-econdition for the othei's. 

Like most such circles, fortunately, this ono 
is not quite so vicious as it looks. The olo- 
ments of movement and progress are present 
in some degi-eo almost everywlioro. Two re- 
lated tilings are requu'ed: a challenge which 
will stir the sense of opportunity and tho 
imagination of on important fraction of a 
country's lcadei:sliip, and some hopo tliat if 
tho opportunity is grasped the resoiu-ccs to 
make it n reality will he somehow availiiblo. 
These tv o elements being present there is of 
coui'se i> assurance that tlio society will movo 
foiwai'd. But tills pair of forces operating in a 
sustained way over a period of years has a 
good chance of starting a spiral which will 
move upward rather than do\vnward with 
economic, pohtical, and social forces interacting 
in such a waj' as mutually to roonforco rathur 
than to Ih'vart further forward movement. 

Xra. WHAT INFLUENCE CAN WE HAVE 
FROM OUTSIDE ON THESE CON- 
DITIONS? 

What rolo can be played from tho outside to 
initiate and oncoui-age this process? Certainly 
tho basic initiative and energy must come from 
within tho country. But both tho chnllengo 
and the resources can be supplied in part from 
abroad. The resources are easy. What about 
tho clmllenge? This can be supplied in part by 
tho waj' in which an offer of resom-cos is mudo. 
It miist bo mado on a big enough scale so that 
statesmen in the recipient countries will sco 
that it cm make a decisivo difference to thoir 
chances of realizing some of their dreams for 
thoir countiy. It must be made mth criteria 
of eligibility to be met by tho recipient country 
sufficiently severe to call forth major efforts on 
the part of tho country to prepare itself for tho 
effective use of additional resources. And it 
must be made ovoi' a long enough poi-iod of 
time and witli sufficient promise of continuity 
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to make rathoi' long run efforts to qualify worth 

Tho criteria of eligibility must be sovbre in 
Oiia sense but very carefully delimited in 
ctxiotlior, There must be no suggestion in 
tLicso criteria of a political or niilitdiy quid pro 
c|.vio, and no bint of the imposition of a detailed 
ecoQomio or political pliiloaophy by tlio sup- 
X»lier. The criteria must bo accepted and 
VQcognized as being teclinical ones in tho sense 
tilxat they m'o designed solely to insui-e that 
I'esourcos made available will bo effectively 
Used in acciu'ing the result the recipient couatiy 
Avishcs to achiovo. Tbey should probably bo 
laid do\vn, for tliis reason, by aa interDational 
"body of some kind (like the International Bank) 
Vecogiiized ns expert and disinterested politi- 
cally. If they moot tl>cso conditions they can 
Q.Tid siiould bo sovcro enough botli to prevent 
l^lio gross \vaste of resoiu-ccs and to hare the 
iT7axuniun elToct in stimulating bcal action to 
x'aiso absoiptivo capacity. 

XIV. THE THRESHOLD OF BPFORT 
REQUIRED 

In this fi'amowork, two factors sot tho lunits 
of tho tlireshold of effort requii^ed if economic 
I^rogroms ore to be effective. The first is a set 
of economic factors growing out of the relation 
of additions to capital to additions to income. 
One can molco reasonable estimates of how much 
capital is required, if it is effectively used, to 
produce a given inoi'omout to income. One can 
make further estimates of how much the 
x-ecipient counti'ies can i-easonably bo expected 
to mobilize out of tlieir own resoiu'ccs at each 
stage 08 development procoeils. The differenco 
is tho minimum which must be supplied from 
some outside source if the desired rate of 
gi'owth is to bo made possible. Tho second sot 
of factoi-s is much more difficult to dcscribo, and 
even more difficult to put in numbeis. It is 
tho set of factors which dctomines whether tho 
offer is large enough, sustained enough, and of 
the light character to be perceived as a diollengo 
1)y decision makers in tho recipient couutrioa. 
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Let us take the economic considei'ationB first. 
The author has participated, in anotber con- 
text, in an effort to cstunate the mognitudo of 
the supply of capital which would bo required 
per year to launch all the presently undei'> 
developed areas into a self-sustaining process 
of growth.' The details of the computations 
\vill not be repeated here but the general 
method of approach and the broad results 
may be briefly indicated. Taking existmg 
estimates of the national products of all tho 
underdeveloped areas, one can moke eatimates 
of the over-all capital-output ratio which may 
apply in each region, that ia of the numbei' of 
units of capital which must be invested to 
secure an increase of one unit per yoor iu 
output. This was taken to be 4 : 1 m ail areas 
except Latin America where it was token to be 
3.5 : 1. It was assumed for reasons to be ex- 
plained in a moment that it would bo nccesaoiy 
and conceivably possible to produce a rate of 
iucreaso of output of 1 peicent per yoor per 
capita to induce self-austoiDing growth. Sinco 
popiilation is iucroiising in Asia aud Africa at 
something like an average of 1.5 percent per 
year and in Latin Ameiioa at' around 2 percent 
per yoor, this requires rates of increase of out- 
put of 2.6 and 3 percent, respectively, m these 
mcos. Applying tlio above copital-output ra- 
tios to tiieso percentages of existing levels of 
income, one arrives at an estimate of total 
capital requirements. If we toko existing levels 
of investment in these countries ns an index of 
what thoy can supply from their own resoureos 
witliout outsido aid and subtract these from 
the total requirements we come up with a veiy 
rough cstunate of the amounts of foreign capital 
that would be required to make possible a 1 
percent per anuum increase in output in oU 
tho presently underdeveloped areas of the Free 

' "Proposal tor a Now United Stotes Foreign Eoo- 
iioinJc Policy," Cambridge, Maw., July 1964, unpub- 
lished manuBoript by W. W. Boatow and Mtx P. 
MUlikan. 
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World, assuming technical absoiplive capacity long-fcnn loans at low interest i-ates> this 

• !T order of mBgnitudo weio inado by a group of 

'The ' cdculatioJK result in the foHowing participflting westehi nations, there would bo a 

wido yanoty of responses. Some countries 

. might for ft time refuse to apply for funds be- 

oj'd'Jl'ars "^"^^ °^ doubts tts to whether the pragmm 

n s-i 2 would be administered in a politically accept- 

]:^Z^^^!^U^:^i^"^n - able manner. 0thei3 would undoubtedly not 

Korea, Malaya, Tiiailiiid 0. i-0. 6 bo oble for considerably longer than the three 

jtpan '. 0. 4-afi ye(ii3 assumed above to meet the ciitoria of 

MWiUe Fto incl. Egypt ns^ 2 eligibility. Others would be willing and able 

Utin America. . „ , . to move ahead quite rapidly. On balance por- 

Afn« c«l. Egjpt and S. Afnca ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^^ 

3.0-4.6 the funds thus offered might bo tolven up within ■ 
tliB first ten year period. Thus the total lui- 

The United Xalions and othen have made nual financial drain on the participating coun- 

estimates based on a lai^ct of a 2 percent per tries might not bo more than 2.0 to 3.0 billion 

aonura increase instead of a 1 percent per dollars. Sources other than the U. S. govom- 

annum increase. The latter figure was chosen ment, including foroigu nations, the Interiia- 

for this calimale because it was believed that tional Bank, and private capital could probably 

absorptive capacity would not be great euough mobilize ovta- the ton yonr period an avorago oi 

on the average to take up, over the next ten $0.6 to 1.0 billion per year. This would loavo 

years, more than the amounts here indicated, the budgetary load on tho U. S. at n figure of 

The total investment levels resulting &om this $1.5-2.0 billion per year, 
program would be from 30 to 50 percent greater 

than present levels in all areas except Latin „,„ 

America, where they would be about 20 per- ^VL NON-ECONOMIC P^^^^^ AFPECT- 
cent greater. ThU is believed to be about as ™^ THRESHOLD 
much as there is any reasonable hope could be Now let us turn to tho thresholds doteifflinod 
absorbed under the fairly strict conditions of by non-economic factors. The following con- 
eligibility contemplated. Actually, during tlie sidei-ations bear on these thresliolds. In tho 
first two or three years of the program tlio first place countries now in movemout, liito 
amounts absorbable would be much less than India, must fool that tlie increment to that 
this. If tliere were a ten year prospect of this movement to be semirod from participating in 
amount being available annually, iiowever, it such a program makes worth while soino i-osid- 
is possible that at least a number of countries nal risks of involvomont with outsidora phis tlio 
would be able to expand their investment levels enei'gies and efforts that would have to go into 
intelligently by tlu^e years from Uie inaugura- planning and negotiation. But more iinpor- 
tion of the program to a level 30 to 60 percent tant ore tho countries like Indonesia that have 
above the present one. Their eapaoitios to not yet generated much fonvaid momontum. 
mvesi fruitfully would of course continue to One of the ideas underlying this proposal ia that 
e.vpand by 5 to 10 percent per year but the tho leverage it might exert on such countrim ia 
resources for tins expansion could come from considerable. If it is to have this effect, how- 
the expanded flow of domestic savings made ever, the cliallenge tho program poses must bo 
possible by the higher output. both diiimatic and manageable. It must bo on 
If an offer of capital assistance, partly m the a scale which promises results of major impor- 
lonn ofgrants but predominantly in the foim of tance, and the prospective recipionts must bo 
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convinced thnt it is sorioiiB and that outside ro- 
soHTOOs will continuo to bo forthcoming over 
tl>o ton year period. If Uio caao could bo con- 
vincingly inft<lo tlMvt no comitiy nood remain 
oconoinicolly stagnant for look of capital rc- 
sourcea if .it was propaiwl to make itaolf ready 
to rocoivo and iiso thoao rosouroos, tlio pressures 
on loadoi's ovorywlioro to mivko tlioir countries 
oligiblo would bo tremendous. If oxiatiug load- 
oi-sliip was not propomi to respond or not oom- 
potonb to moot Uio conditions thoro woidd un- 
donbtodly bo strong forooa pusliing liltortmtivo 
Icftdorflliii) to the lop. Tlio (act tlmt certain 
countries would uudoubtodly botli a(ico])t ftn<l 
inalco effiHitivn uho of ndditioual roHOurcos would 
bo a strong factor promoting ovor tho yeiu-a the 
kinds of dovolopuumtH in other cuuntritiH whiijj 
woubl- bring llimn into tho cntogitry of oligi- 
bilily. ConflidonitiunH meh as thme niigdo llia 
ciuie for making the pool of rcwoui'ww t<t bo luiidn 
ftvailalile Homowkat greater liian our l)(wt chLI- 
maluH of liow niitoli will be uhikI. If our iwti- 
matOH of abHorptiyo eapaoity burn out to bo too 
low and tho onbirn amount m bul foe, thin will bo 
bocauHO tlie r«Hidt we neck in more attahuiblo 
than wo liad Ivopwl. If tlioy turn out to bo too 
liigh, tlio niouoy will novor be alloetvted and wo 
will liavo lost notiiiug. 

Tho oatiinntes given above are extremely 
rough and hnslily made. Much more careful 
stall work nhould go Into their oxaminatlon and 
revision. Kvcn llio oixlera of nuvgiiittide may 
bo qidte wrong. Hut tlie (loiisiduiulinnH tliat 
wont into tlioni are at hmst sonie of the relevant 
onoa tliat need to bo taken account of by any 
more proCcHHioual nltonipt to oMtiniato tho 
throshokl of effort re{|uire<l if wo are to acliiovo 
])oltlicnl and pHycliologicat i-uhiiUh with ocosiomio 
}u-ograinB. 



XVU. THE RELEVANCE OP U. S. TRADE 
POLICY 

A Anal commont is in order about tho rela- 
tion of blus sot of proposals to our commorcial 
policy, including our Enst-Wost (rndo poliqr. 
If growbli of blio kind horo hoped for is to have 
favorable eflPocts on bho ooouoraios of tho du- 
vtslopod (!oun trios of Wostorn Euivpo and 
Japan, as it is capable of doing, it must tako 
pkco in tho coulexb of n world trocUng com- 
ramiiby. Wo must oxort our induonco to atia 
bo it tliat (ho developing conntrios do not 
ndopt autarchic policies of solf'^nJBcicncy or 
neglect those nroas of investment that are im- 
portant lo tho oxpansinii of their export indu.<;- 
. trioH. Our oxamplo will bo vitally im])ortant 
horo. Unless we give by our actions ns well ns 
our wonls convincing ovidonoo that wo boliovo 
in a woi'l<I tmding Hystom, wo mumb ox]jocl lo 
have nuHili Huc(!i;i« in jjemuading othere ])ut 
any n^liaiu'o on hucIi a Hystem. 'Pliia oalls for 
lln-eci kinds of o/fort on our part. Fust, wo 
itniHb push oven moro vigorously for bho reduc- 
tion of barrioi-R to hnports into tho Unitorl 
fitatea. Second, \vu nuiflt keep rigidly out of 
any foreign oeonoinic progmniB wo now con- 
duct or devise for tho future buy-American 
roftriction» aivd provisions. TIwitI, wo inust 
roconHidor the symholic olToefc of onr present 
ISast-Woab trade policy. It is tlio conviction 
of tho praunt writor that tho actufd coiiao- 
quonoon of rolnxing tliat policty in inorensod 
]>!aHt-Wimb trade would bo too small to bo of 
significant bonofit to the Boviot bloc countries. 
On the oblior hand the symbolic consoquonucs 
of. this kind of domonstratio.n tliat wo believo 
in tho nuiinbouanco and oxpausion of a world 
trading community ovun among poUtically 
antngonistio systoniB would bo very groat. 
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I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 



The policy of the United States ia to bring 
about a gradual and evolotionaiy improvcmont 
in world conditions. This poUoy should be 
mndo known and reiterated at every op- 
portunity. At the same time it should be 
mode dear that the Uuitod States does not 
pin-auQ Utopian projocts and docs not dose its 
oyos to many concrete diHiQultics which op- 
pose ftud occasionally prevent ovolutionoiy 
progi'eas. Theao difficulties are material, 
oi'ganizatioual, and mental in character, with 
the mental obstacles probolily being the most 
significant and thei'eforo requu-ing parlicular 
attention. 

The United States should face up franldy to 
the various world problems and proclaim tliat 
it aims to help solve them by aystcinatio 
endeavors over a period of approximately fifty 
yeai'B or so. By placing the American progcojn 
on along range tune schedule, U. S. policies can 
avoid many present aud painful inconsistencies. 
The long range approach will allow the U. S. 
Government to take a constructive attitude 
with respect to any crisis that may emerge and 
to abandon the negative attitude which it is 
foiYiod 80 often to assume, for oxainple, with 
rcspocb to colonial issues. 

Tho United States also should multe it clear 
that in its convictions most of the outstanding 
problems of the world are solvable and can be 
aohed roWiin the next two genenUions. Such on 
attituclo does not imply on imreasoned belief 
that liuman natui'e can be changed, let alone 
that by 2000 A. D. a paradise will have been 
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established on earth. The United States should 
not commit itself to a belief that these solutions 
actually will be implemented fully and suc- 
cessfully by the end of the centuiy nor that tho 
mental climate prerequisite for eternal peace 
and happiness will be m unchallenged existence. 
But it should stress that many problems which 
loom Ini'gc toda}"- gradually will lose then 
Biguificance and that nouo of these problems 
is sufficiently grave that it must bo solved by 
radical and violent means. The idea should 
be emphasized that within the next fifty years 
tilings will improve substantially, and ^nll be 
improved in all countries. There should be no 
suggestion that all pohtical problems can be 
solved, but rather than many of them are 
susceptible to solution aud that it is to the 
general interest of all nations to cooperate in the 
management of those solvable problems. 

The United States should express its belief 
that tho peoples of the world are not funda- 
mentally uni-easonable and tiiat practically all 
nations, in time, can develop attitudes to politi- 
cal issues which characterize the common sense 
behavior of the Scandinavian peoples, the 
S^riss, and the Anglo-Saxoua. It must bo sug- 
gested that many present difhcultics and the 
inability to see ony but violent solutions are 
due to traditional beliefs, faiJty assumptions, 
out-of-date behavior patterns, and basically 
to inftdoquate and distorted information. 

The United States also should express the 
opinion that many of the power-politionJ prob- 
lems which so far have besot tlie 20th centuiy— 
in particular the phenomenon of world-wide 
aggression— were dwracteristio of a pasamg 
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phase in human history and spccifiooUy of the 
conflict between flic dyuig world ol feudflliam 
(iiiduding the inteDectual reiunanta of feudal- 
ism) and the emergent induslrinl and tcchno- 
logico] Bocioty. 

The United States must make it dear that 
for mauy technical and organizational reasons, 
dictatorship is an impropor solution which 
inevitably hnmpei-s progress. No better organi- 
zation has yet been developed than democi-ac^, 
dthou^ the techniques of democracy must 
be learned and although even the most advanced 
democracies mtist be developed fm-ther. 

In this general line of thouglit, the United 
States should set a tone of optimum and 
coniidonce and combat all suggestions that the 
progress of manhind has been halted and that 
many of tlio crudal problems cannot be solved 
At idl or only by forceful means aiming at the 
remaking of "bumau natui-o." It shoidd malio 
it clear tlmt solutions which aio striven for in 
the unilateral interest of ono nation nre not 
genuine solutions but tend to backiu*o and 
d-eatc worse difficulties. Solutions whidi last 
must sfrfcguard the interests of all parties and 
therefore bo the result of compromise. The 
United States should oppose aJl versions of 
perfectionism and Utopianism and bring about 
a general maturity in political attitudes. It 
never should tire of stressing die interrelation- 
ships luid the mutual intoresta between nations. 

In expressing the thought that many socio- 
political problems are subject to satisfaotoiy 
solutions the United States should not claim 
that Americans have all the answers. It sliould 
make it clem- tlmt American sodety has found 
many of. the suitable answers and that it has 
applied successfully quite a few of tiiem. It 
would be boneiidnl to all nations if they were 
to bocome familiar with those precedents. 
Howovei', those answers are not perfect or final, 
and aro subject to improvemcmt. Moi-eovar, 
other nations dealing with other conditions 
may find onswero which ore more satisfactory 
to them oud should bo encowaged to do so. 
The United States is not chnuviniBticnUy at- 
tached to its answers and it considci's thom 



pei'tinent simply because the U. S, 
the most advanced indnstrial socioty; then- 
fore nations which follow on the rood to indat 
trialization can profit by (Jio most important h 
experiences which have been made so (nr. | 
To the extent that no proper answers aro u | 
j'et available, the United States will give ovtij | 
suppoit to determining whot can bo done.! 
The main point is that in the scorch for sola- ] 
tions, the sdentific methods, tlio spirit of muttnl i 
cooperation, and a general attitudo of coniinoa ' 
sense and reasonableness, be given. Utoir proper 
wdght. 

The United States sliould rnako it dear thai ; 
in its bdief it can moke a major coittribulioa ". 
to the solutions of outstanding pi-oblouis in (he ; 
form of inlelleclual, organizalioml, leehnical, and ■. 
malerial asaistanee. On the otlior kaiul, (he 
United States should not prosumo tlmt it con 
solve other nations' dii&cultios, lot olono that it 
intends to toJce over other nations' jobs. No 
progi'csa can bo made withowb intoTnaliMinl 
cooperation and, specifically, witlioiit tho doter- 
mined will of each nation to fmtl itsolt (he 
proper solutions. No ono can bo helped who 
docs not help himself. 

Tho United States considoi-s that llie follow- 
ing outstanduig problems can bo solved within 
the next 60 years or so: the olimination ol 
hunger, the raising of living standarda, ineluding 
the provision of decent hoiimng, tlio oslnblisli' 
ment of a satisfactory strueturo of private 
owersliip, and thereby of true oconotnic 6^ 
curity, and tho elhnination of all ourront fomit 
of economic want; tho ostabliehmwil ol sell- 
government in most nations, tho drawing d 
adequate and mutually satisfactory Ironticra, 
the re-definition of fi-ontiera in audi a way that 
international cooperation is not im])cdGd, ani 
tlio establishment of regional and fcdoi'nl struc 
tnres combining several nations; tho oslablish 
ment of propoi- legal codes in nil cotiiilric! 
including tho giantiug of liuman righta and 
pei-soual and political freedoms; improvomonti 
in the efficiency of political oi-gaiUisaUon ant 
state sti'uctm-es of all types iucUidiug inter 
national oiganizatious; vast improvuinont'S ii 
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tho educational nnd public kenltli iiolds; and 
advancQs towfud the Hnol solution of tho prob- 
lora of military security. 

The United States should leave no doubt that 
the solutions to tlicso problems proposed by 
such movomonts as Communism, socioliam, 
fascism, aggi'ossive militarism, and other dog- 
matic "isms" ai'o wrong. Nor should it unply 
that institutional democracy has reached tho 
end of its evolution but rnthoi' state clearly that 
progrosg is dependent upon tlio improvement 
and development of domoci-atic procedures; It 
sltould continue to warn against tlic dangers of 
till forms of i-ndicnlism aiid tnko stands against 
all attempts by Communism to delay pi-ogrcss. 
It sliould leave no doubt that (a) progress could 
bo more rapid and satisfactory if Russia were 
to change its policy; and (b) progress was de- 
layed sinco 1014 duo 1.0 two world wars and in 
particular, since 104S, due to Communist 
nggrossiveness. Tho record of Communism as 
ft truly reaclionaru party should bo spoiled out 
in detail to all pertinent audiences. 

Tho United States sliould maiie every ofVort 
to ci-cato in tlio woild a gonoi-nl hnogo of gradual 
nnd posiljva evolution. Tho peoples of all 
nations should acquire tho conviction that while 
things ai'o bail today, Uiey will bo better soon, 
with initial improvements possible almost im- 
modiatoly. It sJiould omphasizo that difficulties 
can emerge and alow down tliis evolution. Such 
dilTicultios can arise evra-ywhoro, oven in the 
U. S. and nnturolly, tlio resoiffces which must 
bo invested in order to bring about tho desired 
evolution ai-e scarce and must bo used judi- 
ciously which means tliat progress will bo 
nnovcii. 

Attempts to ovoi-como thoso difTiculties by 
radical and violent moans would tend to 
joopnvdizo tlio pMoess in its entirety. Many 
probloms will liavo to bo handled with patience 
and such px'oaching of patiouoe will not sound 
hypocritical if it is paired with conwoto ad- 
vances in fields wJioro dUBcultios have not 
arisen or have beon overcome. 

Moreover, dlfllculties can bo handled only to 
tho degree that people act reasonably and 



discharge their responsibilities actively. The 
effectiveness of this entire approach woidd be 
nulliJied if people would get from it tho idea 
that progress being inevitable, they need not 
bestir themselves. On the contrary, audiences 
must be called "to arms" in the sense that their 
duties and responsibilities must be impressed 
upon them fu-mly, and active behavior be 
elicited. They must be brought to understand 
that it depends on them whether the good 
society will emerge or not. The politioal 
maturity which we want to achieve consists of 
/our broad ports: 

1. Confidence that a better future can 
and will be brought about; 

2. The wisdom and necessitgr of evolution- 
ary devdopmont; 

3. The indispeusabiUty of rational, com- 
mon sense and mutually acceptable solutions; 

4. Pm'sonal responsibility in thought and 
action. 

On the other hand, the United States should 
leave no doubt that it expects the emergence of 
violent crises and convulsiona and that it is 
prepared to use force, together with its allies 
and friends, if this be necessary to protect the 
security of tlio entire operation. Without 
order and security, no peace, progress and 
freedom. 

Lastly, tile United States should try to inject 
into the world's thinking tho conviction that 
since the beginning of the centm'y people have 
become overly excited about political issues. 
It is not necessary to minimize the role of 
politics but it is exceedingly dangerous and 
costly to ovonate it. There are lunits beyond 
which political pursuits sho\ild not go and there 
ore even firmer limits beyond which politics 
cannot solve human problems. Tho overempha- 
sis on political issues hos led to an impovcridi- 
mont of mftuy other hiunan interests and it is 
im])orUnt to keep a balance between all human 
pre-occupations. The infusion of passion into 
politics precludes the finding and adoption of 
sensible solutaons. While the crisis produced 
by the industrial revolution and the collapse of 
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old political forms are (bo mnm causes of this 
political over-cxcitemcnt, t])o timo no\7hns come 
to rcovaluate the role of politics in humaa affairs : 
politics, to a large extent, deals with technical 
matters of organization and management. To 
the extent that this thought finds acceptance, 
a better framework for political progress will 
have heen created. 

These psychological points should not be 
mnde in a vacuum and should not be restricted 
to verbal exhibitionism. They should be tied 
closely to the many concrete American pro- 
grams, including militaiy secuiity, NATO, the 
inspection Eclieme,* atoms for peace, technical 
assistance, the fostering of international trade, 
improvement of living standards and enlai-ge- 
mcnt of ownership, die ideological effort, and 
various cultural vcntui'cs which have yet to be 
set up.' Means should bo explored bj' which 
this overall approach can be rendered most con- 
viucing. Reference is mado to companion 
papers. 

n. AMERICAN BEHAVIOR 

An important caveat needs to be reiterated. 
In pursuing this t^'pe of a progi'am, it is abso- 
lutely imperative that the United States, in 
addition to giving the impression of confidencG, 
optimism, and helpful leadership, display and 
even esude strength and determination. Any 
compi-oniisQ by the United States with its mili- 
tno' secuiity, any lag in tlie technological "race" 
any attempt to put economies before security 
and to shun away from necessary sacrifices, 
nny vacillation with respect to banc and long- 

■ It should be posrible to develop strong support for 
the inapeetlOD scheme by (a) producing adequate 
literature and films explaining the concept; (b) sending 
around exhibits, including to Rnasia; and (a) set up 
foninia and other organUatlons abroad (and not only 
in the U. S.) which ean launch into agitation, put local 
CPs ou the spot and address frequent messages to 
Aloseow. ' 

» CnHuTaHy, the "0. S. must take the lead not only 
in domODstratiug Its own cultural achievements and 
destroy once and for all the faulty Image at "matorlal- 
istio America," but also in bringing about ever closer 
intematioaal cultural CTohaogea. 
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range security uudei'taldngs inevitably must 
lead to A diminution of the American impact. 
Whether or not there can bo significant "out- 
backs" or "stretch-outs" depends primarilj-^ on 
Soviet militaiy policies and their \villuigness or 
unwillingness to enter into mutual control 
schemes. It would bo pai-ticuloiiy dangerous 
if tho U. S. wore to act as though it were "fall- 
ing" for a clever CommuniBt pi-opaganda lino, 
therefore exhibiting not only lack of stomina 
but also hitellectual inability to undoi-stand tho. 
nature of the world crisis. 

Such Amej'ican behavior would keep alive tko 
hopes of Communists, anti-Americans, and anti- 
capitaUsts that tho American structui-e will 
bi-eak do\vn or bo destroyed, after all. Through- 
out its entire history tlio fundainonttil strength 
of Communism has boeu tho conviction UiivL 
ultimately a Communist victory is unavoidable 
and that tho free world must collapse. Sup- 
posedly, this outcome is immutably prodostiuod 
and, so far, this expootation which has boon Uio 
root cause of Communist moral sti-ongth liaa 
not yet been disappoiutcd. It is thoioforo 
necessary to create tho couutorimago of the 
inevitability of tho ultimate frustration of 
Communist strategy and of Communist down- 
fall, and of the absoluto and dooi' coi'tnhity 
that the American qrstem does not bear in 
itself the germs of its own dosti-uctioii, but ou 
the contraiy, the elements of ovor greater and 
accelerated success; oitid that moreover tho 
morale, tho will to saorifice and tho resolution 
of tho people living under tliis satisfaotoiy and 
growmg system ore nnsliaken and aro bocoiniiig 
Btrougei'. 

The double image of Amoi-ican invincibility 
and anticipated Communist decay will bo tho 
main prerequisite to a pemanont and fundo- 
meatal change in tho world's dimato of opinion. 
American moral strength and militaiy pro^vosa 
do not need to bo advertiaod with fanfare. 
This is a matter of quiet persuosion nnd display, 
and it must be coupled with tho growing con- 
viction among othei- peoples that Amm-ica will 
never abuse its militai-y superiority but will 
employ it only in the case of utter uccoBsity 
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and then ia the interest of hmnanify and 
progress. It must be remembered, bowever, 
that the instability of Amci'ican military policies 
ore desti-uctive of these ends and that as long 
OS the hope persists that the American govern- 
ment con be tripped up and trapped into ill- 
considered gambles with U. S. security, the 
true image of America as tlie guardian of peace 
cannot emerge or peraist. Should the U. S. 
fall behind in the technological race, a very 
serious situation would have been ci'eated in 
which the positive and constructive pursuit 
of American aeourity might become impossible. 
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III. CENTRAL CONCEPTS OP PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL WARFARE PROGRAM 

It will not bo attempted here to spell out a 
psychological warfiu'e program in all its details. 
Only a few central concepts wUl be mentioned. 
Insofar as the Soviet Union is concei*nod, the 
general intention should bo to bring about aud 
help along the Soviet regime's evolution toward 
a more peaceful and "reasonable" state 
structure. 

As a particulai- implementation of the general 
principles enunciated above, it would bo useful 
to hnplant in Soviet minds the concept of 
Tedemocralizalion? The Communists have been 
paying lip service to democracy, although they 
tliink of a perverted type of democracy. But 
why not toko them by their own woi-d? For 
example, while it might be unacceptable to 
them to introduce democratic elections in the 
proper sense of the word, they have asserted 
that wthin the Communist party, democratic 
procedures must obtain. Natmally, thay have 
not lived up to this heretofore mendocioiis 
doctrine, but, after all, a good Conununist 
cannot really argue ngnmst the usefulness and 
doctrinal acceptability of intra-party democracy. 
Consequently, the idea might be suggested 

> It will ba TooaUcd that tlio absolutist roglmes of the 
18th OQutury, for techulcal as well ns politleitl reasons, 
found it expodiont to imdertako gnulual reforms "from 
above"; rule by deoroo was fonnd to be unproduotivo. 
Tbo precedent sooms to be portinont. 



that in intn^party elections the voteva should 
be free to choose from among various party 
members, in order to asswe that the best man 
gets the job. The thought might be suggested 
that the faithful party candidates should cam- 
paign against each other and that thereby the 
officienoy of the Soviet regime vnUl be enhanced. 
Likewise, general elections in the Soviet Union 
could be made more meaningfid if instead of 
"voting" for just one nominated candidate, 
the voter con take bis choice from among various 
acceptable poi-ty members. It also should be 
possible to transfonn the various "elected" 
bodies within Russia, such as the Supremo 
Soviet, into more delibomtivo organs. Tliore 
is no reason why the Supreme Soviet should bo 
restricted to efforts at occlomation and should 
not bo allowed to be in permanent session and 
debate current problems.' 

In a sinular veiu, it should be possiblo to 
advertise the better provisions of the Somt 
conalitation and try to put some life into them. 
For example, the various human rights laid 
do^vn in this docnmcat could be taken some- 
what more soi-iously. Insofar as the federal 
structure of the Soviet Unioii is concerned, it 
need not be expected that any Soviet republic 
\vill moke use of its pretended right of succes- 
sion. But certainly it should be possible to 
endow each member state with a govornmeat 
composed exclusively of its own nationals (and 
this of coiu-se would also apply to the loonl 
Communist party) aud to |^ve more delibci-a- 
tive freedom to liie local Soviets. 

In all this it woidd be highly undesirable if 
the important issue of slane labor be sidestepped. 
On the contrary, die idea should be implanted 
that slave labor not only is mliuman and 
endangers the personal aocurity of every 
Russian citizen includiug those at the highest 
echelons, but is really one of the fundamental 



*To support this Itno of reasoning, Mors ma.j bo 
"re-intorprotcd" as a champion of demoorooy and It 
may bo shown that lontu distorted Mars and Engols, 
as ho undoubtedly did in some respects. Moreover, 
various statements by Lenin and Stalin on intra-porty 
demoonwy could bo exploited. 
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rrssous why tho economic progress of tlio 
Sovipl Union lias been thwarted. Slave labor 
is an lincconomical way of production, and this 
is particularly true in an era when ample 
machinery has become available even for the 
acconiplislimrnt of the most arduous tasks, such 
Bs the cultivation and utilization of Arctic and 
desert territoi^. Consideration should bo given 
to the idea that former inmates of Soviet slave 
labor ramps now living in the free nvrld, at 
frequent intervals petition the Soviet govern- 
ment in a spirit of friendly helpfulness and not 
in a spirit of revenge, inviting the Soviets to 
close die labor camps and offering to the Soviet 
government to present them with power tools 
such as chain saws, if a number of slave laborers 
cutting trees in the Soviet Arctic were to be 
liberated. 

Tlic Sorict Union has made much capital 
with its contention that it stands for "eeonomie 
<kmoeracy." Instead of disputing this claim 
we should lake them by tbeb word and see to it 
that economic democracy be actually introduced 
in the Soviet Union, for example, m the form of 
higher wages, better houwig, the provision of 
electric appliances, better transportation, sub- 
stitution of machines for heavy work per- 
formed by women, ct*. The United States 
must give the strong impression that it has the 
fate of the So%'iet consumer at heart and that it 
is anxious to associate itself with all attempts 
to improve standards of living everywhere. 

Tlte United States continuously should 
explore ways by which tho Soviet government 
can be dissuaded from entertaining any 
thoughts of aggressive war. It should never 
allow the Soviets to get away with its phony 
pacifist propaganda. ' The inspection scheme 
and its key role for tho safeguarding of poaco 
should be firmly underscored and every attempt 
should bo made to reduce or eliminate the 
"iron curtain." Agoin, such endeavors should 
avail themselves of the evolutionary principle 
and should be geared t-o a long range program. 
Since it would be more difficult for the Soviets 
to eliminate current practices than to undertake 
some significant action which would endanger 
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their security at tho present time, it is snggos tod 
that efforts be made to persuade the Sovio* 
govemincnt to open its anAim, on the awn^o 
basis OS the United States archives aro op©" 
for historical research and that reliable d'osa 
reporting between the two countries and fclio 
rest of tho world be brought into hoi^^Si 
gradually. 

Insofar as tho SateUUea are concernod, Lite 
program of redemocratization abonld be pusliocl' 

Furthermore, suggestions should bo mado for 
the revision of many of tho provisions i'l 
satellite constitutions ond in poi-ticular for tlto 
elimination of the most oppressive stipulatioite 
(includmg laws on forced labor and. correction 
camps). Tho idea should be suggested tliat n 
system of regional security does not nood to 1->o 
incompatible with tnie national indopondoinco 
and that on tho contrary, truly indopondoiit 
states are more reliable allies than opprossoci 
. nations. 

In furtherance of those ideas, seieniijfo oon- 
greasea should be convoked to discuss practical 
problems such as housing, inspooUon, culbi'vn- 
tion, labor saving devices, etc. Former Rim- 
sian nationals should be invited to attend Dloso 
congresses in large numbers but in addition 
every effort shoidd be made to associate tooll- 
nicions/rom inside the Soviet Union \<n\h tlioso 
deliberations and to distribute publications 
which may result from such activities to IliiBsin,n 
readers. 

In general, tho United States should mrtico 
an attempt to deflate the importance of Ilunsia 
and Communism in the minds of tho people, 
except OS military and domestic security tluoa fcs. 
It is important to destroy the siontoi quandm^y 
which is oharacteristio of so much politicnl 
thinking, ma, that Uiere is nothing bu t a choice !:> q- 
tween CommimiEin and American "capitaliBin . " 
Instead the idea should be propagated tliat t;li o 
Communist "solution" has proved umvorkn.l>Xo 
and is in tha process of revision and tl\n,t 
hence, the various countries within the froo 
world should stop worrying about iiiapplioaUlo 
and unsatisfactory examples. They must g-oi, 
the idea that there taca better, safer and cheap or 
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methods and that Communism meroly treats of 
how not to do it. 

With respect to China, the expeofcation should 
bo fosteied that, sooner or later, the Chinese 
Communist govemtaont will nin itself into on 
impasse wdthout being able to solve the con- 
crete problems of tbo Chinese people. Chinese 
scholarship should be oncom'Ogcd to analyze the 
main problems of Clmm in order to suggest 
proper solutions which are technically workable 
and in line with the age-old traditiona and 
thought patterns of (he Chinese people. 

The problems posed by NATO have been 
dooJt with in other papers. Be it stressed hero 
merely that the creation of an atmosphere of 
optimism and "wo can do it" is basic to all 
efforts. More specifically, it is necessary to 
diroot French thinkbg uito profitable and 
croativo channels and to convince tlie SYench 
that the ovolutionai-y reform of their institutions 
is an indispensable prerequisite for continued 
progress,' 

Insofar as the neutrals are concei'ned, wo 
should stop putting them all tmdei- one cate- 
gory. Tha neutrality of countries like Sweden 
and Switzerland does not hurt us — ^it may be 
bonoficial — provided they do not neglect tbeir 
defonacs. Countiics like India and Bmma are 
of a. different type, but tlio last tiling we should 
do ia to got excited about them. The point 
hero is to expose phony neutralism if aud 
whou it acts prooommunisticolly. Otherwise, 
the main task is to create the double image 
tliftt the wave of the futuio lies with^ freedom 
and not socialism, and that the U. S. is a true 
loader, a friend in need, and a good counsellor. 

In the cose of the underdeveloped areae it is 
important td impress upon them the errors of 
tho widespread agitation against western ex- 
traction of mineral raw mateiiols, to warn 
them against the faulty overemphasis on rapid, 
premature, and misduected industrialization, 
and to stress tho dangers and the baokfu-e 

» It Is suggosted thftt a magazino bo founded devotod 
exoluslvoly to dlscuBsions of tho required inslitattonal 
rotorras in Fraiioo. This mngaslne, with euitabla 
adaptions, should be fashioned oftor Fortune. 



effects of moat nationalization progi'ams. There 
must be created in the underdeveloped arcns a 
conviction that their economic future is depend'^ 
ent upon- dose cooperation with the western 
world, including the inescapable and honest 
acceptance of foreign capital investments, 
Moreover, it is necessary to impress upon tho 
imderdeveloped nations the urgent need for 
proper education and to offer liclp for theh 
educational programs. Specifically, an effort 
will have to be made to show them that neither 
Communism nor nationalism is liable to solve 
tlicur problems and in addition to explain that 
some of tha attitudes of the underdeveloped 
nations (in particular their abhorrence of work 
and work discipline) are at the root of many 
of their difficulties. They must be induced to 
realize that, regardless of foreign assistance, 
they are the makers of their own future. 

The colonial q^ueslion which looks so insoluble 
when viewed in a short-tune pei-spective be- 
comes more manageable if it is tied to a longer 
schedule. The U, S. stauds for self-determba- 
tion; no compromise on that. But self-govern- 
ment must be instituted, learned and practiced. 
It must not lead to irresponsible government 
and oppression of racial minorities. Many 
other steps must be taken in addilion to self- 
govermnent, especially in tho educational, legal, 
and economic fields. Legitunate acquired 
rights must be respected. Economic coopera- 
tion which would be satisfactoiy to all con- 
cerned must bo assured. In short, the present 
colonial structures should giro way, not to 
congeries of phony independences, but to higher 
and better forms of international mutuality. 

It must bo borne m mind, however, that this 
argament will not be convincing so long as the 
"motheriands" persist in their present unen- 
lightened and resb-ictivo policies. Methods 
should bo explored through which these "moth- 
erlands," paihaps withm the NATO froma- 
work, could be induced to assume more pro- 
gressive attitudes and foster self-administratiou 
and economic expansion, both of which pro- 
grams ore presently undertolcen by them with 
too much hesitafaon and too much deceit. 

coJJk^ential 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

Soviet and Conununist provocations have 

pushed the United States since 1946 to its 
presont posturo of defense. Those provooa- 
feiona have been of great variety. Tlie Soviet 
loaders have oxprcsaed an-ogant disooiu'tosy, 
and they have asserted their contempt for men 
and principles in the councils of the nations. 
Thoy have ovwtumcd demooratio governments 
tliroiigh cynical political engineering. They 
havo turned loose the armies of satellite fvng- 
monts of nations ogainst the fi-ee poits of the 
samo nations. Thoy have conquered a great 
country tln-ough civil war. They hnvo block- 
aded a city Whiste thi'ee other powers were in 
occupation with them by firm ogreemont. 
Thoy have used the place of honor accorded 
thorn in the Avorld organizations established 
niter the Second Great War to sabotage and 
pni'alyzo the devolopmont of conunon action 
among all nations. They have tried to subvert 
whero thoy coidd not conquer, to spy whore 
thoy could not subvert. And withal they have 
maintained aii outpouring of propogonda 
about colonialism, warmongering, People's de- 
mocracy, and other concepts related to thou- 
gi-oat central idea of ultimate war and conquest. 

The measui'es talcon by the United States 
liavB been of many different kinds. The first 
moasures of resistance were diplomatic ones in 
1046 when the enemy effort to inbnde in Iran 
was checked. In 1947 we undertook to assist 
the struggle of Greece and Turkey to maintain 
thotnselves against Communist pressure. In 



1047 we also initiated the Marshall Fkii, 
against Soviet oppositwn, after invituig Soviet 
participation. In 1040 we established NATO 
with onr North Atlantic allies and commenced 
the program of military oid. In 1D50 the 
attack on Korea was mot by immediate decisinn 
on otu* part; the decision was supported by 
mony members of the U. N.; and we mot force 
with force. We also then undertook to rest 
our position of military strength which we had 
disdpated in 1045 and 1040. When the enemy 
blockaded Berlin, we met this with the au-lift. 
We met his subversion and espionage with 
gradually better security measui'es. And we 
spent billions. 

On our part the matter was not all action; 
there wore also woi'ds. The words, in the 
major speeches of our Presidents and Secretnrics 
of State, in Congressional statements, in legis- 
lation, and in the press and the public foriim, 
have drummed out our intei'pretations of the 
events and of the situation. In the recognition 
of the formidable power of the enemy, of his 
destructive intent, and of the consequent need 
for sufficient safeguards, there has developed at 
last a very substantial degree of consensus. 

But actions speak louder than words, and 
better yet, actions and words tolcen together 
speak more clearly than either nlono. The 
state of opinion and of will in the United States 
is the foundation of all that we can do to make 
ourselves and the world safe h-om the enemy's 
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The actions we have taken and the words we 
have spoken reflect and express two quite 
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di/fercnt nspocts of tho situation to whicli we 
have been reacting. i'liVs*, we have in largo 
part deolt Tvitli specific incidents as closed 
situationB in themsdves. Second, we have to 
some extent i]iterproted the individual incidents 
as parts rarealing a larger patt^ru with a logic 
above that of tho incidents taken separately. 
Our readiness to accept tho significance of an 
incident by itself was plain when we moved in 
the Konan situation with no delay. Our 
willingness to accept the broader logic is evident 
in tho scale of the post-Korean mobilization. 
But tho tendency to water down the logic of the 
long enduring danger \rith wishful tlilnking hos 
beon evident in the pressures to reduce the 
defense budget, to hope for an end to foieigh 
aid, and to turn our minds toirard tax reduction. 
Tho lo£^c of the long haul has not been clearly or 
emphatically expressed in deeds or words. 
The' impractioality of short-term remedies for 
long-tenn pi-oblems has not been firmly estab- 
lished. We have not yet shown the inner 
strength to mnintaia costly effort without the 
Btimidiia of enemy provocation. 

We have taken nil immediately needed meas- 
ures for nine years. During these nine years 
there has been no year until 1955 in which there 
was not the fall of a state, or a war, to bring 
fresh impact to oiu' thought and will. Wo have 
taken immediate measures; the longest fonvard 
look was in the Marshail Flan, projected for 
four years at its start, and in military aid, 
projected for a year or more, and foi> our post- 
Eoroan mobilization, original]]'' sot for three 
years and then stretched out. We have not 
yet proven our caps city to estimate a danger 
remote in time, to recognize that some such 
dangers require initial preparation mnnj' yeais 
ahead, and to undertdse tlie long drawn out 
efforts And stick to them to the end ivitliout 
renewed provocation by the enemy. This does 
not prove that we cannot do it without provo- 
cation since we have hod no opportunity to try. 
But there have been factors affecting opinion 
and will in this countiy which imply a lack of 
staying power in this respect. 

A problem is posed: Can the present state of 
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opinion and of Avill in the XJ. S. support the 
efforts which must be made in order to aafe- 
guttid the U. S. itself and tlie free world, in a 
still developing crisis which will endm*e with 
acute dangers for at least a decade or moi'e in tho 
futuio? 

U, THE GENEKAL POSITION 

The processes of economic and social change, 
continuing in this century from the stago 
reached in the 19th, have generated striuns and 
tensions of explosive intensity, resulting in two 
major wars of the character of civil wai-s of tho 
world community. 

Tho advance of weapons technology has 
entered a new stage of dynamic progress whicli 
threatens to moke the balance of military 
strength very unstable, and which also threatens 
to make another major war too destructivo to 
bo tolerated. 

The world political system has been 
drastically modified already, so that there oio 
now two powci"a of such outstanding staturo 
that there can be no further major war unless 
between them as the primary antagonists. 

Technological advances in the first half of 
this century, especially in flying and in elec- 
tronics, have altej'cd the relotion between 
human coat and distance for the delivery of 
loads, or of messages, or of military force. 
Distances wbicli once were almost prohibitivo 
of contact, and therefore aiao prohibitive of 
both intercourse and war, have come mthin a 
few hours range of modei-n aircraft. Tho 
structure of Iiuman sooiet}' in space is adjusting 
to this radical shift affecting all types of 
communication among men. 

Tho situation can eventuate in a major war 
sooner or latci', or in (he siu'render of one sido 
to the other in a sliow-dowu without war, or 
in tJie gi-ndnai conveision of the enemy system 
into one compatible witli n peaceful order of tho 
world. The Inst cannot bo expected to occur 
in less time than scvenvl decades. 

The phj'sical capability to lull human beings 
in hundreds of millions already exists on onr 
side, and soon will B.xist if it does not oh-eady 
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on the oMior side. There can be no assurance 
that any limitation on the use of such means 
iviI2 stand the test of a major war. 

The risks faced by the United States diu-ing 
the noxt decade or two decades inchide die 
following: 

a. Defeat in war, with the unposition of 

Conimimism. 

b. Destruction of human life for the whole 
U. S. people. 

o. Surrender to demonstrable necessity in 
a showdown when caught at clear disad- 
' vantage for woi'. 
d. Mutual destruction of both sides. 

Tlio avoidance of war, without paying a veiy 
I'cgrottnblo price for peace, would be an un- 
precedented achievomont. On this account the 
bm'doii of the argmxiont may be taken to rest 
with the proposition that tliis can bo done. 
Howovor, it is also dear that another major 
war will bo of unprecedented clioracter and that 
it will liave unprecedented results. Thei'e are, 
tliercfore, unprecedented faotora in the present 
situation, and we know it, and any expectation 
that history must follow precedent in this 
revolutionary age may equally well be ques- 
tioned. 

HI. THE COLD WAR 

'J'ho Cold War has now endtu'ed from 1946 
to 1065, It has gone through two phases and 
has ontcreil a thu-d. 

In the £i-st phase the Communists exploited 
the opportunities of the post-war situation, 
offered by tlie weakness of woi'-brokon countries 
and by the genoi-osity of the U. S. and Britain, 
to seize political power in many areas and to 
sook powei- in many otlieis. This presently 
brought U. S. reactions in the Truman Doctrine, 
Marcli 1947, and the Marshall Plan, enacted 
in legislation in 1948. The Communists con- 
tinued tlieii- efforts to move in or to consolidate 
powor wherever they coidd mitil June 1949, 
when they had completed Uio conquest of 
China, At this point they had run out of 
I^romising situations, civil wars in various 



countries had been won or lost, or were then in 
stalemate 'without promise of immediate results 
OS in ludo-China. Coalition governments had 
been taken over by the Communists, or Com- 
munists had been excluded from them. 

The second phase opened with the attack on 
South Korea, June 25, 1950. Here the Com- 
munists attempted to open a new gambit b; 
military means, where »o pre-existing civil war, 
nor official political position, gave them any 
title. They diose for the occasion the one 
situation where it appeared most pro])able that 
the U. S. and the Free World generally would 
fail to take oountermoasurcs. The U. S. reacted 
with speed and with considerable energy, and 
WRS able to utilize the mechanism of the U. N. 
to organize a sl\ow of Free World common 
action. 

The Korean War was liquidated in 19S3 as 
inconvenient by both sides. The Communists 
failed to gain their objectives, and came out 
poorer by a few square miles of territdrj-. They 
also were exposed to the results of the ex- 
traordinary showing that many thousands of 
their captured h'oops did not wish to return 
to their homelands. But the V. N. and the U. S. 
also had to swallow the frustration of theii* 
announced goal of a united and free Korea, 
and the close of the Korean War was soon 
followed by the loss of much of Indo-China, 
leaving enemy prestige in Asia Avith a substan- 
tial gain. 

The Indo-Cbina case has been an obscure 
one. It was widely predicted that the loss of 
the northern area to the Communists would 
be followed by the fall of adjacent areas, "Uke 
a row of dominoes". It was also ividely felt 
that the Ciiineso Communists would move next 
to attack tlie "offshore islonds" and Formosa 
in a. serious attempt to take them. The U. S., 
which had poured a billion dollars in military 
aid into Indo-Cliina, took a position that may 
have been more clear to the Communists than 
to the II. S. public. The argiunent over whether 
to intervene or not, and in what manner and 
by what moans to do so, was never clearly 
resolved in one way or the other. But the 
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Communists appear to have decided not to 
press their luck. Tlie U. S., though hesitant, 
and in an a\vk\vard position to take any initia- 
tivo in an area wlicre France had tho sovereign 
interest, displayed a rather narrow balance of 
' opinion as belweon those in favor of energetic 
measures and those against any major effort. 
It was also apparent that the opposition to 
active measures in the U. S. ■was based on pessi- 
mism about accomplishing any tiling, at least 
OS mucli as on any real lethargy or neutrality 
of feeling. JTurthor, the Communists had an 
immediate tosh of consolidation, and tlic argu- 
ment tliat tlio factor of momentum was in their 
favor is countered by tho fact that the British 
had practically eliniinatcd the Communist 
threat in Malaya. ' Last but not least, it ia by 
no means certam that the Communists feel 
any need to hurry in Southeast Asia in order 
to reap all tho fruits which pessimists have 
expected them to gamer. 

The preparations which appeared to presage 
an attack on Formosa did not necessarily 
demonstrate a firm intention to make such an 
attack. They could not test U. S. determination 
to prevent then- capture of Formosa \vithaut 
goii^ through with such preparations. The 
preparations prove that they would not fail 
to probe our intention. It ramaius unproven 
that thoy will actually launch the attack under 
conditions of great risk. 

Except for Formosa, and possibly Viet Nam, 
the conditions for further employinent by the 
Communists of the tactics of tlio Korean period 
do not exist. 

Tho third phase of the Cold War has now evi- 
dently begun. There have been various antici- 
patory signs that this might occiu-, begin- 
ning shortly after the deatli of Stiiliu. The 
various political dcvclopmeuts in tho Russian 
govermnent may have had more or loss to do 
with it. However, the sheer logic of tho ex- 
haustion of the actual opportunities afforded 
foi- the tactics of tho fuvt phase, ond again for 
the tactics of the second pluiso, make it unneces- 
sarj' to resort to any fancy explanations. The 
Communists took all the gains they could get 



without obsolut'Cly serious risk in each phase. 
ThcFreo World.under'U.S. initiative, developed 
counter-measures which closed out eadi phase. 
The exhaustion of opportunity is the best of 
rcosons for such sliif ts. 

The tactics of the third phase may be ex- 
pected to follow those of tho other periods in 
Soviet history when they talked soft, acted 
aggrceably, and generally earned the tcmpbroiy 
repute of good and peocoful people. Tho goals 
will ho tho relaxation of all the efforts of tho 
Free World to secure ilself against their Idngr 
run plans. They may have no gi'cator ob- 
jective for the timo beuig tlion tuno in wliioli to 
pursue their own programs while delaying ours. 
The reasons why this may bo so, and tho many 
factors in the world which may cause disorder 
and weakness if time and relaxation are given 
free piny, are treated elacwhoro. 

One thing is apparent if the account of the 
Cold War given above is oven approximately 
correct. This is tlie combination of dai'ing and 
skill with long-range planning and long-range 
attitudes exhibited by the enem}'. Close stu- 
dents of the enemy system cannot he surprised 
by tliia, but it remains surpi'isiug to many otheis, 
Thoy take long enough views so that a policy 
which seems too seiious to be only temporary 
to us may seem an obviously temporary ex- 
pedient to them. 

Such a democracy as oiitb could not possibly 
follow a line of policy for five or six years which 
was definitely not the permanent lino nor so 
regarded, while keeping a straight face to tlio 
world as if no other policy could be in mind. 
It is a measure of their dictatorship, and of tho 
tight Icnit complex of indoctrinated cadres at 
its centei-, that they can do tliis, and can do 
it soveral times in the coui-se of four decades. 
The doctrLno which can cover such a grand 
scale scries of tactical phases imdor a constant 
overall strategy", and the sobriety and patience 
which results from it, are among their advan- 
tages for such a struggle as this cold wai'. 
However, he it added, during tho six years 
since the fall of Chma the game has been 
relatively oven, with our adaptability and 
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onei-gy matching eacb new move in their tac- 
bicnl system. It is this that has brouglU the 
exhaustion of their past tactics, and which 
invites tLem to initiate a new phase in which 
tho;^ will oflei- ns the fewest posable premises 
for oiu- own roactiona. So for as our tactical 
system lias bceu reactive to theirs, wliat will 
it be wken tliey withdraw the type of initiative 
to wliioli we have learned to react? 

IV. THE PKEE-WOBLP REACTION 

The predominant charactei" of the rooctious 
of the U. S. and of the Free World to Commu- 
nism has been the specific character of each 
improvisfition to meet each problem when it 
aroso. The Truman Doctrine on iud to Qreece 
and Turlcoy was devised on the spur of the 
inomont in the spring of 1947. Korean inter- 
vcutiou v/aa quioldy improvised from no plans 
whatever, tliough we were able to plan and 
conduct tlio Inchon landing witliin less than 
three montlis after the war started. The air 
lift to Berlin was a piu'e improvisation. The 
Mai-shall Plan was an improvisation, though 
exceptionally well studied and organized after 
its inception. NATO and MDAP were mora 
thoroughly thought out in advance, but each 
.\vfis a specific. 

The program for developing def enave forcce 
m woatorn Europe imder NATO, with MDAP 
support, is illustrative of the ad hoc ond short 
term nature of some of our thinking only a few 
short yofti's ago. The program originated with 
tlio idea of providing a substantial amount of 
equipment to the oi-mics, navies, and au- forces 
of our Buropenn allies, while they would raise 
and support the necessary men and also supply 
considerable parts of tlie equipment. The idea 
was that the Soviet Union might be ready for 
war in or about 1953, and that this would 
constitute a "y&ar of gimtost danger". The 
build-up of the forces was to be a one-timo aSair, 
requiring three to five yeoi-s, witli aid to oeose 
thereafter because it wuld not be needed. The 
forces have now reached a fairly good level in 
strength and equipment, though for less than 
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tlie level sot in the "Lisbon Gools" of 1951. 
The navies are in general capable of controlling, 
or at least contributing, to the control of coast- 
wise watei-s. The air forces are partly modem, 
partly obsolescent or obsolete, and m strength 
represent esmuchasone quartei' of U. S. air force 
strength. The armies, whicli are the most 
important military element in NATO European 
forces, became ready, by 1955, to iiglit a 1953 
type war. They could still fight and give some 
account of tliemselves for pcrluips the next two 
years, os they are. Meanwhile the U. S. has not 
e.xplainod in any audible or legible terms, to 
itself or to its NATO allies: 

What is supposed to be the role of 
European NATO armies in a war m 1958 
or later? 

Wliat should bo done now to assure 
capability for tlie proposed role? 

How can NATO find a military rationale 
to stay in buuness? 

How to extend the deterrent situation, 
and liow to get and keep NATO on the 
positive side of the deten'ont balance sheet. 

How to make NATO compatible with 
the minor threats in many otlier areas 
including the colonics of NATO countries. 

lu short, it may bo said that the thinking 
that was done about the NATO miUtwy forces 
was done in 1049 to 1951, that the thinking 
tliat has been done since then has not boon 
sufHciont in enci'gy and in political effect to 
bring tlio designs up to date, and that NATO 
Olid its forces do not yot reflect any longer- 
range view of the situation. This is by no 
means an absolute; it is easy to mention focts 
vMch stand on the otiicr side and whicli do 
show dianges and man advanced thinking. 
It T'smains fair to say that tlie whole system 
is still dominated by the original concepts ond 
tliat the now is still rather a veneer than bone 
and muscle. Those who argue that the job 
must be oonlinued, that the armies now estab- 
lished must bo modoniized, and tliat this job 
is not a one-timo build-up operation still face 
Uio power of inertia and carry the burden of 
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proof. If till' I lung had been thought through 
cnrlipr, niul if (lift newer thinking hnd become 
domiiimit, the debate would have an altogether 
different character. Tltis is the meaning of the 
statement that our reactions to enemy threats 
have been too specific and short term in chor- 
actcr, and that we have not yet huilt a program 
of action upon our own fundamental estimate 
of the situation. 

One of the evidences of our lack of a general 
theorcticol analysis of the etrugglo lies in the 
scries of specifics, with their lack of integration. 
Evidence of another kind can be found in tho 
tondcnc}' to demand a completely consistent 
treatment of Communism, which took the spe- 
cial form of McCarthyism, partly at least be- 
cause of tlic slowness to devdop a vigorous, 
consistent, and just policy in regular ogendea. 
It required specific proven cases of Conimunist 
espionage to make us tighten up security against 
such espionage, even long after it had been 
eslablislied thai there was serious conflict be- 
tween us and the Communist power in the 
world. The demands for extreme measures 
reflected t)ie impatience of those to whom offi- 
cial progress on security seemed far too slow. 

The Chinese intervention in Korea in the 
winter of 1050, hon'ever, did bring things to a 
pitch where we undertook ono form of general 
preparation, and voted the monej' necessary 
for a great revival of our militar}' slrengtb. 
Even in the case, however, it has become 
apparent that it vras a temporary fear that 
supported the cITort undertaken, and that tho 
steam has gone out of the effort in proportion 
as tho fear of inuncdiatc war has lessened. It is 
a fact that there are largo groups in tho U. S. 
services and in the government generally who 
ore now quite accustomed to tliinking of the 
whole broad problem and the long-rango as 
wcU as the short-range tlureat. But it is 
equally evident that U. S, opinion in general 
is stiQ rather heavily impressed with immediate 
danger only, and does not yet follow the logic 
beyond the specific evetit. 

The motive behind tho biggest effort we have 
made, the post-Korean mobilization, was tha 




immediate fear of gonerol war. Tho motivo in 
many other situations has been tho foai- that the 
Communists would gain some specific advan tage 
which might snowball into further gains. Tho 
implication is that Communism could he 
stopped by simply stopping each instance of 
Communist aggression. The residual motive 
has been the feor that they would upset the 
status quo. 

There arc several reasons why the U. S. has 
been lethargic in its intellectual approach to tho 
situation. These reasons ore rooted in the 
history of our ideas and our ways of thinking 
and in our conceptions about the world and 
about our place in it. Thoce are also sevei'ol 
reasons why this avoidance of any brond 
interpretation cannot be continued. Thoso 
reasons relate to the need for stai'ting efforts on 
time for results as much as a decade in tho 
future, and to the necessity for giving oonfidenoo 
in our polides and faith in our aims and hopo 
for our goals to a billion other people who do 
not share our subconscious faith m our own 
way of doing things. Thiare will be further 
discussion of thesa points Id a later section of 
this paper. 

In sum, our position has amounted to a policy 
of "muddlo through". This might work quite 
well for Uie conditions of the past. It actually 
did work well enough so that we are hero in our 
position of great power. It might do well 
enough to win a war of post typo, in which prep- 
aration could begin after wax commenced aud 
we could still win. It has no moro portinonco 
to the prevention of war than tho daily judg- 
ment of businessmen widiout analytic econom- 
ics has to the prevention of depressions. It 
has no moro pertinence to the winning of n wm* 
which cannot be prepared for after it begins than 
stai-liug to dig a well has to putting out a liouao 
afire. 

V. THE WORLD SITUATION OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Many observers have recognized that tliQ 
character of the times is fundamentally revo- 
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lutionni? . This view is central to Communism, 
but by no means limited to Communists. 
Cliui'chill and the Pope and a multitude of 
otliors wlio ore not Gominunists have also 
stated it. . 

It 13 also an imfamiliaf sort of revolution m 
many rospocts. It is not a national revolution 
like the French or Russian or the Ameiican 
Rovolution . It is best idoutified oa a revolution 
involving many countries at once rather than, 
being centered in any smgle couotry.i It may 
bo re/erred to ns a systemic revolution, and by 
this is meant a revolution not of one state but 
of tlio whole politicol system of a multi-state 
community. Similai' occasions liave oc- 
curred in the past of our cultui-o, though they 
have not commonly been called revolutions; 
lUejlSr*^ was tlio decline of the city-state ^tem 
in tlio Meditoi'i'anean Avorld and the rise of tiie 
Roman Smpiro; the second was the fall of Borne 
and (ItD rise of feudalism; tlie third was the dc- 
olino of feudalism and rise of Uio nation-state 
system. 

Whoi\ we regard tlio gi-eat events of this 
century as events in such a process they moke 
sense. The dramatic sliift in technology lead- . 
ing to dramatic shifts of social sti-ucture fits the 
picture. The vast changes in the relative 
power of nations makes sense. The pooling of 
rosourcos affected tlu'ough U. S. aid to its allies 
makes scnso. So also do the groat wars with 
tlio groat and unexpected changes they have 
brought. So also docs the savagery of the 
struggle. Most of all do all the similarities 
between the gi'oat wars, especially the second, 
'and the normal charnotoi- of a civil war. Tliere 
are many evidences that tlie present situation 
is such a systemic revolution, and that it is an 
unAnishod one. Not tlie least, if we examine 
tlio history of revolutions cai-efuUy, is Uie 
oonfinning ovidenoo that tho participants have 
not understood it, and have no clear view either 
of its causes or of its consequences. 

This last point begs a great question os to the 
relation belwoon such a phenomenon aa war or 
}>ovohition and tho human mmd. It is a native 
American habit to assume that won are 
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consciously intended human actions. Our habit 
has been to answer the question as to the causes 
of war with tlie answer of blnrac assigned to the 
wilful initiators of war. There is au alternative 
which seems cogent, though not commonly 
accepted as yet. This is that wars arc more of 
tho character of economic depressions, tho 
resultant of human actions arising quite 
irrdevant to the conscious pui-posos of the 
participants. One need not, we feci now, 
oscribs the depression to tlis intentions of . 
anyone. It can be better occounted for by 
analytic economics as a logical process of cause 
and effect completely outside the conscious 
minds of the participants. Any close study of 
the French Bcvolution olso impUes this strongly. 
Surely it con hardly be held that Robespierre 
foresaw and planned to get himself guillotined, 
or that Napdeon planned to get hunself to St. 
Helena. The implication is tliat neither revb- 
lutionoi'ics nor conservatives have imdcrstood 
i-evolutions os they thought they did, my more 
than businessmen understood the business 
cycle, ' The fanplication is also strong that the 
thing can be understood, once we take an 
objective look at the events instead of at what 
men thinlc they are doing. The modem social 
sciences at every point of advance from crimi- 
nology to economics have made their way not 
by discovering unlmown phenomena only, but 
by discovering neAV explanations of cause and 
consequence in substitution for older views 
found to be erroneous and superstitious. 

If war were the result of wickedness and 
mankind endowed with origpnal sin, war might 
be inevitable forever. If war between states 
is inevitable as long ns there is a multiple state 
system, and if the familiar nation-states are 
iinmutable oud eternal, war would recur for- 
ever. But^if war is one of tho mass-action 
effects arising among men due to processes not 
understood by man until a certain state of 
scientific annlj'sis is reached, then war may be 
no mere inevitable than the business cycle. 

The abolition of war has been viewed ns 
possible by many. Americans have shared this 
belief ond havs mode it n goal. Many of the 
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means proposed, however, imply little corapre- 
honsion of the seriousness of the pi-obJem. We 
kiio^v tlwt the Kcllogg-Briand Pact did not 
abolish war as a matter of fact. What we aro 
at last prepared to recognize is tlint the aboli- 
tion of war would be an enormous scientific 
and political task, not to be accomplished by 
wishful thinking nor by token docuuionts, nor 
by pioua expressions. 

The mastery of economic crises was for a 
long time the major practical test of economics. 
The raosterj' of war and rcvolulions is the 
obvious major target of general social science 
in this generation. A great deal of progress 
has alrcadjr been made. The digestion of ex- 
perience and the analj-sis of liistory have been 
going forward rapidly since the First World 
War. We do Jiot yet have blnepriats for the 
future, but tlus contrast of our ideas on the 
subject today with those of 1910 is as revolu- 
tionary as the other changes that have occurred. 
At first glance it maj' seem that the positive 
hopes and concepts of 1910, or of the 1020s, 
have been replaced by cj'nicism and skepticism. 
But most of the idee^ on the prevention of war 
held by those times were illusions and we ore 
well rid of them. Ortega y Gosset once re- 
marked that "one never arrives at truth save 
with hands bloodstained from the slaughter of 
a thousand platitudes". There were a multi- 
tude of platitudes on this subject in the world, 
all of entirely unscicntiSc origin, and the elim- 
ination of those platitudes from our serious 
thinking is good progress. 

The problem is no simple one. It extends, 
OS every social thinker worth his salt reeog- 
nizes, across the whole scope of philosophy, 
ethics, law, politics, general sociology, eco- 
nomics, psycbolog}', aud more. It is therefore 
dolaycd in some quai'tcis by the compavtmeut- 
nlization of thought into the separate disci- 
plines Rs if these were separate and should not 
bo mixed, The belief has been vei-y strong in 
American academic circles that cross-disciplLno 
researcli is both imneeessary and somehow dis- 
reputable. Fi-ogi'css has been made against 
this attitude only slowly. Even Avitbout re- 
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sistance the task would bo one of great difficulty. 
Against such resistance it has made slow head- 
way, though more than is apparent, since the 
ic»stanco bos also meant less emphasis on 
\diat is going forward than its importance 
womnts. 

The resistance to serious thinking outside tho 
conventbnal bounds of the conventional dis- 
ciplines has been stronger in the U. S. than lu 
Other countries. It has been no accident that 
Bcholors of tlie typo of Weber, Pni-cto, and 
Toyubee have developed in Europe, and that 
similar types have occurred much less in the 
U. S. The U. S. academic world has not sot for 
itself such ideals for work and career, and has 
tended in fact to frown on such efforts, except 
as it has praised them after the fact. But tha 
important questions are simply not approach- 
able nithin the conventional disciplines. 

The lack of a propcily oi'goniz^ intellectual 
approach to the world situation is perfectly 
undeMtandable, then, if one takes an objective 
look at intellectual lustory in this coimtry. It 
is part and pared of the some thmg that is 
reflected in our relative lack of ideological 
TationBle on the nature of the situation. It 'a 
the obverse aspect of the superiority the Com- 
munists have enjoyed in this respect. 

There is a direct implication in this which has 
imTac<liato importance. It is quite sensible to 
talk of supplementing fear as a basis of oui- 
policy by truth and hope. The essential thing 
to recognize is that truth does not come ready 
and obvious and easy. The ti-uth of this situa- 
tion cannot be expected to conform to om' pre- 
conceptions and predilections. This is still 
contrmy to our prevailmg assumptions, aud 
our prevailing assumptions are wrong about it. 
The truth is the objective and goal of the most 
difficult efforts that men con make. It is to 
be won progressively by hard work, it is not 
ready made. 

This does not mean that all of tho ideas we 
hold to be valid ore wrong. The values of 
democracy may bo expected to find confirma- 
tion rather than rejection. But they will 
find such confirmation only through roaligimaent 
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and rovisiOD, not as literal and immodified 
endorsoinent. 

Tliore (ii'o also some truths about the situa- 
tion whicli con be i'ec<^nized and made known 
at anothor level. If it is kno^vn tliat enemy 
woapous progress threatens ns with extreme 
danger a few years away in the future, this can 
bo settled and made known without vast' 
intellectual progi'ess. The truth in such a 
aonso ns tliis is not altogether dopondeut on 
tho genornl truth of interpretation of the whole 
ravohitionaiy situation. However, let us ask 
why is it not done. The answer lies in skepti- 
cism aboiit tho importance of making the truth 
known to tbo people; and this rests upon igno- 
rance of the truths about the importance of 
public knowledge, which are part of the bigger 
and more diOicult body of truth. Or it rcsta 
upon skopticism as to Uie truth about tho 
possibility and probability of war and about 
tho nature and iutoutions of the enemy; and 
those too are parts of the bigger and more 
difliculk truth. These essential parts of the 
biggor and more diiiicult truth are not known 
with full spread and conviction even trithin 
tho ruling groups in our govoi-nment. If thoy 
woro uniformly held as doctrine chore would be 
no argrumont about them, the thing woidd be 
done. If it is not done it is clear that they 
are not so held witli conviction. 

Many groat historic achievements of man- 
kind have been accomplished by the processes 
of growth witliout preconceived design uudei' 
tlio influence of constant piuTiosive forces. 
Tho development of the British paiiiamentary 
system of government, os a wonderfully articu- 
lated system of operations to transmit the will 
of the people while restraining it within consti- 
tutional limits, is a classic instance. As foi-mer 
Pi-osidont Lowell of Harvard cxplamed in a 
paper delivered at dio Tercentenovy of Harvard 
Univeraity, this dcsigu wtis fully developed 
before tlio time when tlio fii-st clear analytic 
account of it vrits ^vrittcn by Bngehot. Tho 
acbiovomonts of free enterprise oio of a similar 
type, in tbo sense that tho great residts ni-e 
quito outside the scope of die conscious mind 
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of any participant. There is reality in this, 
and fnith in this reality has a pi-opcr ploce in 
our affaii's. But this reolity also has limits. 

The automatic processes of history nnthout 
conscious guidauco eon achieve much, but they 
olso yield by-products, and the principal 
results are not obtained Avithout the by-prod- 
ucts. Tlic by-products ineludo wors, civil and 
foreign, economic disasters, hatreds and pov- 
erty, and the decUne of states and peoples. 
For tho great problem avb face, it is the very 
heart of the problem that vrar sliould be ex- 
cluded from the results of the processes of 
histoiy. This means the exclusion of oiio of 
the great normal features of liistory if human 
events in the courao of time are to drift. Tlie 
exclusioQ of war can hardly bo expected to 
occur in the absence of conscious will and ana- 
lytic problem solving. To attribute the cai-Iy 
cessation of war to such factors os increased 
understanding of peoples because of greater 
numbers of tourists or of cultural contacts 
flies in tlic face of the fact diat wars occur be- 
tween i)eoplcs mtb closer contacts rather than 
between people more remote from each other. 
There is no other pretense roodo for the elimina- 
tion of war by social processes short of conscious 
mastery of the problem. War is not to be 
abolislied by muddling through because war 
is a part of any system of muddling thiough. 

Tho nature of the prerevolutionory condition 
is another essential pouit for an undcrstauding 
of the situation. The state of public fccUug 
just before any revolution consists of a repudia- 
tion of an old regime which has failed to per- 
form iritlun tolerable limits. This is easily 
confirmed by close study of the origins of any 
of tlie famous revolutions. It is obscured for 
na only by the efforts of mtionahstic historions 
to find conscious theoretical design and purpo- 
sive behavior. It is clearest probably in the 
case of Gel-many, where the be^nuig of the 
world depression, and such discouraging inci- 
dents Qs the prevention of the Austro-German 
customs luiion in 1931, brought out a vote of 
more than a half of the voters for either the 
Nazis or the Communists. The common factor 
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botween these two othoi-wiso opposed parties 
wns their radical rejection of the existing order. 
Por a people whose hope ond faith in the csisf- 
ing order hnd been exhausted, and who could 
feel no hbpo unless thcie was the premise of 
fuudnmcntal change in nims and motbods, onl3' 
such a mass protest vote could express their 
feelings. It was the promise of a drastic dif- 
ference of approach, and of rutlilcssness in 
method, that distinguished the Nazis from the 
Tcgime which hoped . to make slow headway 
without brcalsing continuity with tbc past. 

Theiii are many areas in the ^orld where this 
condition, or something too closely like it for 
comfort, now exists. TJiia statement after all 
is only a paroplirosc of the fact that wc all 
recognize, that the world is full of opportunities 
for Communist influence. He who denies one 
should deny both. There arc a billion people 
in the free world who have far less cause to be 
satisfied with the accomplishments of their sys- 
tems of politics than have the people of the U.S. 
The U. S. has outstripped them all. Many of 
them have failed to progress at any satisfactory 
rate in comparison to the U. S., whether the 
progress bo measured in purely material terms, 
or in terms of social values. The pent up 
disappointments are intense enough to include 
exasperations, violent group antagonisms, and 
intornationn,! tendons approaching war. 

A list of the trouble spots of the world in 
which Communism has no part, or less than a 
contittlling part in the tronblcs, illustrates the 
point. For in each of tlicse spots it is on the 
recoi'd that tension is close to the point of 
violence, and that impatient men lack faith 
and hope in the piocesscs of peaceful and It^al 
progi'ess, The points of trouble include : 

The Qfpnis issuo between Greece and 
the U. K. 

The position of Syngman Rhee on the 
unification of Korea, 
Morocco. 
Algeria. 

Gtoa as an issue botween India and 
Fortuga]. 



Kashmir as an issue between India an<!^ 
Pakistan. 

Israel-Arab relations. 

French withdrawal from the UN meet- 
ings over .iVlgerian issue. 

"xiparthcid" policy in South Africa. 

Cgj'ptian purchase of arms from USSR. 

Internal politico in the Argentine, in 
Colombia, and other Latin countries. 

It may well bo that the U. S. by itself could 
get tlu-ough its problems of the next years by, 
muddling, aside from the problem of wai-. But 
to assume that the biUioa people of the free 
world would share our faith in our capacity to 
muddle through is to assume something in their 
minds which in fact is in our minds and not in 
theirs. They wiU accept the continuance of 
the basic sj'stems thej- have, and believe in the 
efficacy of reform, if they are given adequate 
and cogent reasons for believing that progress 
will in fact get going. They will resort to the 
common human resort of violence otherwise, an d 
this will mean the self-destruction of the Free 
World. The ancient ai^ument of the violent 
revolutionist, as against the peaceful reformer^ 
before Conmiuuism as well as since, has always 
been that effective reforms are wrung from 
resistant reactionaries only by violence or the 
threat of violence, antl that where reformers 
succeed they owe their success to the fear of 
revolution provided by the radicals. If this 
condition, and the prcrcvolutionary condition, 
of repudiation of the old, cannot be countered, 
wc will have not one cold war but many. This 
is a situation which simply cauiiol be met with- 
out a strong and cogent doctrine whicii can 
reacli the minds of all the peoples. It cannot 
bo done by the U. S. minding its own business 
and leaving others to mind theirs. 

If wo do master the situation the probable 
outcome is a permanent peaceful order of the 
world. If we do not there will most probably 
be war. There is also a possibility that we 
will fail and that there will still not be war iu 
the familiar sense, but some sort of struggle 
mthout fomial militaty means, because of the 
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aocoptaiico by both sides of tho exclusion from 
WRi- of miiitftry means, or of some military 
moftns, wbon thoy become too dangerous to use. 
Tlio present psychological fact that this would 
strain oiir present imoginations is no bar to it. 

In caso of success the outcome must obTiously 
bo a dynamic but peaceful order. This need 
not bo a world state, in spite of the fact that in 
our past experience it is only within a state 
thftt thero have been long continued conditions 
of poaco. Or rather, it need not bo a state of 
familiar typo. It is likely to represent n form 
of fedoi-altsm unkno^ra to us today. The deci- 
sion-making processes which govern men, and 
from which war will hove been excluded, sent 
to tho asli-cau with the business oydo, will 
iiiolndo far more science mid far loss politics 
as wo kiiow politics. Tho present anticipatory 
form of the future situation may probably be 
rccogui«od m tho cstobliahmont of problem- 
solving as an advisory aid to decision-making 
jji'ocesaca, wliich ia going on so raxjidly today, 
with (iho application of scientific method, more 
or loss, to tho pj-oblom solving and the accept- 
ance of tho solutione reached, to some extent, 
by decision, makers. The esci^o from preju- 
dico nml partisan maneuvering which is so 
acoompiisliod arc quite impressive in some 
favomblo situations, and the technique, bemg 
voi"y no-w, can by no means bo supposed to 
have reached its ultimate development. As- 
suming that such a development can go for- 
ward, the onemy must bo as vulnerable to proof 
of its oflicaoy as we ourselves. 

Until tho distant time when tho avoidance of 
World Woi" III can be regarded as an accom- 
plished fact, tlicro will be a long pei-iod of cold 
warfai-o. Substantial relaxation, on genuine 
and objective grounds, will come late. If we 
givo forty years to the entire tranation for the 
salco of an ostimnto, wo must assume that war 
will remain very dangerously probable for tho 
fiiBt twenty, and that it will bo only in the 
last decftdo that wo can begin to breathe easily 
about it. In the meantime tliere will be four 
major keys to the situation: 
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a. Constant deterrent military strt-ngtli 

b. Growth and stability of the economy 

0. Rapid advance of the liacktrard coun- 
ti-ics liu-ough normal political moans 

d. CoHlinuiug growth of all forms of inter- 
national joint decision-making (federalism). 

VI. THE BACKWARD AREAS: REVOLU- 
TION WITHOUT COMMUNISM 

About ono-quaricr of mankind Lave iiartici- 
pated in tho building of Western culture smce 
the Benaissance, and about thr'cc-cjiiarters have 
not. The thi-ee-quarters that have? not are 
by no means living in ft cultural void. They 
have philosophies and religions and political 
systems and economic life. TJicy hare learned 
mea, scholars ia tlie scholarship of their cul- 
tures as there were scholars in our culture before 
the Renaissance who became as learned as 
men con become. They are shif tiog toward the 
adoption of Western culture, most rapidly in 
material tcclvnology, most slowly in philosoplti- 
cal and ethical matters and in the social basis 
of politics. We have tended for several cen- 
Imics to think that thc^y diould make the shift 
with esse, that it must be effortless to accept 
and copy our ways. We hare begun to learn 
thi'ough modern anthropological and psycho- 
logical science what the reasons arc why tho 
shift is so much more arduous oiul slow than we 
once o-xpectcd. 

The condition of the most backward cultures 
is not just a generation behind us. The transi- 
tion to be made is not represented just by the 
building of schools and factories and rooils or 
machineiy. Thej' have a complete social sys- 
tem based upon pliilosophical attitudes toword 
life, toword men, toward the use of their own 
minds, toward decision and authority. This 
system is pre-Bodinion, which is to say that it 
antedates all the attitudes about politics that 
charaotcrizo the modern West. It ia more than 
pre-Bodinian m that it resembles not so much 
the Europe of the early sixteenth century as 
tho level of mentality described by Levy-Bruhl 
as "The Mind of the Primitive". 
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Iiistilutional reforms arc for more difficult to 
accompluih than is commonly assumed. This 
is llie groat fact about the politics of ony coun- 
tr3', and espctiiaBy of relatively backward coun- 
tries, 10 which wts are often blind. 

Tito need for more cfTcctive means to obtain 
reforms has been recognized for a century and 
longer. It was apparent long ago that the 
political maehitiery in such countries as the U. S. 
or the U. K. did not normally provide reforms 
until long after they were due. X'orious means 
have been tried in a long series, idl designed to 
make reforms foUow more readily from tlie dis- 
covery of the need. The first approach vros 
to expand the suffrage, secure the freedom of 
tlie press, provide universal education, and 
leave the results then to the obvious mechanism 
of the ballot. It was unimag^oble to several 
generations of reformers that this ivould not 
provide an immediate and undistoited re^try 
of rational human intent forthirith. But it hos 
beeji learned that reforms do not come because 
of demonstrable logic alone. There must be 
also an interested group, with a degree of 
organization. It must have a strong internad 
life of discussion and opinion formation and 
decision-making, and experienced and skillful 
leadership. 

The entire logic of "imperfect competition" 
or of "countervailing power" appMcs here in 
politics OS well as in economics. Equitable 
legislation is no more to be expected than an 
equitable price or wage level, or equitable 
terms of trade, in a situation where either the 
mimbera, or the degree of organization, or the 
uitensity of interest of gi'oups on each side are 
unequal, "miens the numbers are greater on 
one side but orgairizatiou bettor on the othei-, 
organization can often outweigh numbers. 

This is not solely because those enjoying an 
initial advantage are stupid, gp-eedy, or cynical. 
Let us consider the situation in such a case as 
tliD U. S. automobile industry, and let us begin 
by assuming that a wage raise is justified. If 
labor is able to e.Tcrt gieat pressure on Ford, 
but not also on Chrysler or GM, Ford is in a 
very unfortunate position, for if it grants a 



substantial raise and the others do uot, tliotx 
Ford is put at a severe competitive cost dis- 
advantage. Unless labor can, so to spealc, 
promise Ford that it will exert equal pressure 
on Ford's competitors, Ford may not bo ablo 
to act reasonably on the wago issue taken by 
itself because of its place in a larger system of 
considerations. There aro economic advan- 
tages for low standards whenever tho various 
competitors ore not subject to tho some degroo 
of pressm'es for i-eform. Tho chaiico tliat - tho 
forces for any reform will have oflFective political 
power in all parts of the free world is negligibly 
low. 

The pi-oblem of developing a political system 
i-easonably sensitive to the need of reform 1ms 
beeneffectivelysoIvedintboU.S., tJioU.IC, mul 
in some other countries, so foi' as intornol iasiios 
ai-e concerned. But even witliin tho U. S., if 
one examines the com-ao of considoratiou of 
such on issue as tho gi-anting of statolioocl Lo 
Hawaii and to Alaska, which hos boon nctivo 
for several years, it is appoi-ont tliat poi-ty 
politics within the U. S. causes a stultification of 
the matter because there simply is not yob an 
organized supporting interest capable of oitnciol- 
ing out the interests opposed. 

The tendency to delay and distortion in tho 
politiool reflection of inti'insic needs is woll 
exhibited in most cases where "land-rofonn" 
is needed. The case for land reform is fairly 
dear in text-book terms iu many oiUiaUona. 
The problem of how to occompliali it will» 
justice is always far more difficidt. Tho cnsoB 
where it has been effectively accomplished aio 
few. 

The difficulty of reform under imporfoc.tly 
developed democratic systems, and of roforni 
on any issues not covered on both sidoa by 
politicol forces witlun a democratic system, ia 
only a corollaiy of many boasted aceompliali- 
ments of the most advanced doinocracioa. 
The very fact that we ai-e now able to acconi- 
pUsh reforms with reasonable elfoct and oxpodi- 
tion in this countiy, Avhero wo were not nearly 
so well able to do so some decades ago, strongly 
implies that this capability is not to bo expected 
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in the political systeim of the many states 
whJcb oro uot now at iho Bamo stage of 
development. 

Land reform in countries where it is a criticftl 
issue ia t^ical of a range of problems which 
aiiac throughout the world when modem in- 
dustry confronts old social and polifioaJ in- 
stitutions. Of these it may bo said in general 
that: 

a. the material changes which occur %vith 
comparative case at the start generate forces 
for social and institutional change; 

b. the changes required are oxtmncly 
complex; 

c. political systoms arc not as sensitive to 
tho how forces 08 they often need to bo if 
changes are to occur in good time; 

d. the forces generated are human motiva- 
tions, emotional and powerful; 

0. men vfiil not tolerate for a long time an 
institutional system whicii seems to give no 
promise of oflfoctivo progress in iiistitutbuol 
change; 

f. long continued frustiution generates 
hatreds; 

g. hatreds generate violence; 

h. violence in turn cements hati'eda in a 
form wliich permanently impairs the condi- 
tions for progress on later problems. 

Tills course towar<l progress iJirough violence 
luia l>oen tlio normal course of histbty. The 
fact tlmt thcro have been outstanding e.vcep- 
(ions does not disprove this, though it does 
afford tho positive basis for believing that the 
old course can be changed. The important 
thing ia that violence in Uie form of civil wars, 
or of wars for colonial independence, or of civil 
\vars, cannot now ocoiu" witiiont threatoniug 
tho interests of tho two great olignmentB in the 
world. As in Korea, neither of tho great 
alignments can regard with equanimity the 
outcome of even a civil war in a small country. 
Tho fiuidamontal proposition remains that a 
general woi-, or a position in which a weofcened 
fi-oo world must surrender without war, are 
oxacUy tbo situations which must bo prevented. 



The development in the non-industrial coun- 
tries is extremely uneven. New row materials 
production arises with great speed and ease in 
backward countries to satisfy the demands of 
the industrial world. Wages are better than 
former ones. But materiol living standards 
higher than primitive subsistence inmiediately 
become dissatisfying, and the economic and 
social consequences of a new industry are far ' 
extended, The problem is to stahihze this 
complex development, so diat the easy and 
swift 6hangea do not bring on accumulation of 
explosive social forces working out at slower 
time rates until accumulated tenaons generate 
disasters, 

Tho development of colonial areas toward 
matmity by Western standards although quite 
uneven, has not been wholly a record of failure 
for the West. All the world except China and 
Thailand came nt one time or another in the 
last two ceutiu'ics under the domination of 
Kuropean countries. £xcopt in Africa, most 
of the fonner dominated areas have now become 
Ijolitically free, most conspicuously the whole 
of the two American continents except Quiana 
and British Honduras. In this great pivcess 
it has been widely recognized for many decodes 
now tlxat the colonial powera cannot expect to 
dominate and exploit colonies forever, and that 
right and justice and practical pohtics ahko 
demand the preparation of such areas for peace- 
ful transition to self-government. On tliis the 
record is mixed. The former colonies of 
Britain, botli those settled by peoples of British 
or European origin, like theU. S. and thoEngliali- 
speakiug dominions, and some of those of nbn- 
iSiu'opoan popidation such na India, Uaveshowi, 
at least comparatively, a high degree of political 
matmity when they became free. Some of the 
other European powers show no such records. 
Tlie former Spanish colonies have sliown very 
erratic political records for more than a century • 
since gaining their freedom from Spain. Tvfo 
former Ifronoh colony has become a stable and 
well-governed modern state. Tho ease of the 
Dutcli is uot yet easy to judge, but the condi- 
tion of Indonesia oppeara neitlier veiy hopeful 
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nor as yet a cbuso for despair about Indonesian 
politics. Tho U. S. record in the Philippines 
appears at' least good and perhaps outstanding, 
considering the initial situation. 

"Point Four" marked the opening of a new 
approach by tho United Slates. Thus far, in 
the six years since President Ti-uman pioposod 
it in 1949, it has boon but a shadow of what it 
might bo. It was originally conceived as a 
broad approach to moro effective transmission 
of all those dements in Western culture needed 
by the non-Western coimtries. The needs, of 
course, range from liow to build dams and 
bridges to how to operate Lospitols and how to 
run public and private affairs in an effective 
manner. "Technological aid" .covers only a 
small part of the spectrum. All that is most 
important in tho successful evolution toward 
modern democracy instead of toward strifo 
and faction and Communism has been loft out. 

There have been, forlunntoly, a few examples 
of good progress toward political stability along 
with rapid material progress. The cases in- 
clude some where democracy in fair working 
order has resulted, along with fairlj' rapid rise 
of living standards and of cihication. Of tlioso 
Turkey and Mexico, each over approximately 
tho last thirty years, arc the best examples. 
Whether to call tho methods ihey have applied 
d<anocracy or to call them benevolent dictator- 
ships may be arguable. But they made rapid 
and fairly well-balanced progress and have 
caught up relatively in maturity and stability 
as well as in industrial wcalUi and welfare. 
India, Cuba, and the Philippines may be cited 
as other possible examples. Tlic most impor- 
tant thing is that the cases prove that the thing 
can be done. They also prove that whon it is 
done it is done not in entire accordance with 
our preconceptions. Tlic derivative lesson may 
bo that the Turks and Mexicans could tdl us 
some things wc ought to learn and know about 
this problem. 

Tho problem cannot be approaclicd without 
noting ono aggravating factor. Tho gap be- 
tween tho modem West and the backward 
countries was once taken as a diminishing ono 
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when the idea of progress was essentially of 
progress to a finite end condition. The second 
industrial revolution, frustrated by the con- 
ditions prevailing bdore 1940 and by the 
world depression, but released by the Second 
World War, has been marked by advances in 
Wcstorn technology and industry more rapid 
than any before. The beginnings of applied 
social and economic sdoncc in the West have 
also bi^^ to move apace, and social progress 
has boon groat in the most leading countries in 
tho last twenty or thirty years. So the back- 
ward countries have to move faster and farther 
to catch iip than if we wm-o not moving rapidly 
ahead ourselves. 

The old American attitude would be to keep 
hands off in this situation. Where we willingly 
sent out CSiristian missionaries in the last 
century and still do so on a minor scale, wo 
tend to think that there can be no good from 
meddling with other peoples' politics and 
social systems. If they cannot run them 
properly themselves without our help it is their 
fault because tlie principles are known and 
obvious. If they do things wrong they must 
be sinful. ITiis is a slow dying aspect of our 
famiUar old isolationism. 

Uowever, it is a fact that vvo know a lot that 
they need to learn, and that it is far easier to 
learn from teachers than from books alone. 
Tho backward countiies cannot flounder with- 
out dangers to us. Conflicts between non- 
Communist countries are meat for the Com- 
munists. Isolationism from the problem is 
incompatible with tho interests or sm-vival of 
tho U. S. today. While effective action may be 
difficult, and wo may wish that the problem 
would disappear, sucli immaturity of outlook is 
a luxury we cannot afford. 

VIL THE PLACE OP COMMUNISM 

Communism originated as a western Euro- 
pean intellectual movement in favor of revolu- 
tion to establish a socialist economy. The doc- 
trine spread in the late nineteenth century to 
Sussia, and in 1917 tho £!ommunist Party suc- 
ceeded in assuming jiower in Russia by force. 



SEO^T 

Ths wedding of Communism with Russian 
culture hiis produced an ugly giant. Sljub's 
analyaia of the combination by Lonin of Wes- 
toin BooialiBm with Enstem savagery in Bolshe- 
vik doctrine is a cogent exposition of one major 
aspect of this. There is another. The intro- 
duction of socialism abolishes all centers of eco- 
nomic power below the state itself, only at the 
cost of making tho state a center of all economic 
power. In Western socialism this hypertrophy 
of power is corrected, in theory, by doctrines 
about tho democratic government of a socialist 
Btato, or by doctrines about tho withering away 
of the state. In 'Western culture wo have deop- 
liiid and centiiries-old traditions and institutions 
by which to set bralccs upon the power of the 
stato, and tho whols tradition of constitutional 
govorninent or of govornmeut lirider law, with 
the indopendoncB of judges, trial by jury, par- 
liamentary responsibility, two poi-ty or multi- 
party govornmont, universal suffrage, and 
moiiy other elements. Hero the iati-oduction 
of socialism might, os iu England, not change the 
character of tho state into an all-poworful 
Qargantua. In Russi{i, where tho state was 
explicitly and in tlioory absolute and auto- 
oratic, Avith only the fu'st faint intrusions of 
domocratic principles as late as the fii'st decade 
of this century, the concentration of economic 
power in the state was in a totally different 
contoxit. Russian Bolslievism, aside from all 
argiunonts as to the nature of Marxism before 
Lonin, is a primitively totalitarian system. 

. This does not mean that they are only Asiatic 
and iu no way Mai'xista. They do inherit from 
Marxism a comprehensive approach to social- 
political and militniy problems. Being centi-al 
European rather than Anglo-Ameiioau in theh' 
non-Russian intellectual roots, they ai>e for less 
subject than we to artificial compartmentali- 
zntion of the conventional disciplines, far more 
addicted to think of politics and economics 
simultaneously, far less addicted to trj'ing to 
solve economic problems as if politics did not 
o.\i8t. Marx and Engola took the world as 
their province, accepted the doctrine of Vico 
and othoi'B that tho oultm'e is not a set of closed 
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compartments but that philosophy, art, eco- 
nomics and science are linked and read upon 
eacli other. They wrote competent hooks on 
philosophy as well as on economics and politics. 
Lenin followed them in this, and across the 
span he himself produced important books oa 
economics — Imperialism, on politicol theory— 
The Slate and Sevoluiion, on philosophy — 
Materialism and Empirijo Criticism, and on 
practical pohticnl tactics — Lejtism, the Infantile 
Weakness of Communism. 

The strengtli of Communism rests on the 
training of loige cadres of leaders in a very 
comprehensive system of doctrine, and in their 
trained capability to relate the various aspects 
of actual situations by -logic. This doctrine is 
far from heiug all right and true, else they 
Avould long since have made better progicss 
tliau they have, and we would be simply 
wrong-headed to oppose them. But neither is 
it all wrong and false, else thoy would be little 
bother nnd no threat to us to<lay. 

In philosophy they are dogmatic, for the 
opistemology outlined by Eugels and Lenin as 
scientific in point of view hos long smce been 
frozen into a dogmatbm which is resti-ictive 
and sterile. Then: economics is based on aa 
analysis of nineteenth century economics which 
has long since passed out of date. Theu' con- 
cept of capitaUsm belongs in a museum of 
antiques. Theu' analysis of revolution, as laid 
down by Lenin, deals with national revolution 
only and ignores the typo of multi-state revo- 
lution which is the real problem, and which to 
tlie advocates of "world revolution" should, 
one would think, have bcou tho prune ttu-get 
of interest. Theh' concept of the state and of 
politics ai"e primitive ovoi-sunplificatious. Their 
concept of man is of a barbarian. 

The Coininimista speak plainly of mamtain- 
ing tho essential organs of tho state until after 
the liquidation of all "capitalist democracy". 
They are specific that this moans the mam- 
tenancB of tho military and uitclligouce and 
police organs. What is more, under thoh 
B3r8tem they have never approached the level of 
"withering away" in these organs that is 
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exiiibitwl, more than oiiro, in tlio United States. 
Wc have Ifftrncd, witli great labor ond trouble, 
10 iiiBiiitnin capable military lorccs in peace- 
time, for the fi»t time in our history, to meet 
the tlircat of their aggression and subversion. 
Wc have learned to operate a security system 
in our goveninient, and our sheer awkwardness 
alwut it anil the anxiety it has caused us is the 
most conclusive eridenco of how little it cdn- 
fonncd to bur general inclination. We havo 
developed a competent s^'stcm of intelligence 
agencies for the first lime, and had great diffi- 
culty in doing so. In the Communists' own 
terms wc were far clracr to Ihc "withering away 
of the state" than they have ever been, and 
havo been forced only by them to restore tlio 
state in this special sense. On their port they 
still settle political affairs at the liighest level in 
their onii system by conspiracy and violence. 
They still operate a partei-alaat as Hitler did. 
They operate both espionage ond security 
sj-stcms which are the apotheosis rather than 
the "withering away" of such organs of war. 
They keep hundreds of millions of people in the 
condition of exploited "have nots" through the 
per\'ersity of a sj^tcm that dedicates its capital 
growth to the meons of war. 

We have been puzzled about the relation of 
Communism to a world revolution. Prima 
facie, it has seemed, if tlicre is a world revolution 
they must be right, because they liave nlwa)'s 
insisted that there must be one. But to 
identify a revolution and to understand one arc 
t wo different things. l\'hat wc have is a school 
of revolution on the one hand, ond arevolut-ion 
on the other, ond the fact is; that the revolution 
is more strange to them than to us. Tlicy havo 
conceived tlic revolution as n scries of national 
revolutions only, with no concept of the forces 
involved in a revolution of maiij' states at onco, 
Tlicy conceive it as the ovcrtlu-ow of the 
"capitalists" by the "proletariat" in each 
country, with no conception of how little 
similarity there is between their class concepts 
and a modem society. The World Wars are 
properly recognized by them (as by us) as 
involved with the revolutionary changes going 



on, but thoy have not at all rocognizod thorn 
as "wars betweon the states" and as the 
naluvally-to-be-expected form of civil wars of 
the world community. World War II has 
passed for them as well as for us as a Avar with 
no serious analysis in retrospect. It was a 
foreign body in history so far as Communist 
doctrine is concerned, something to which their 
little theories are irrelevant and unilluminating. 

This paradox of a real revolution oiid a 
false school of revolution is no strangoi" to 
history, however. It is quite impossible to 
show any correspondence botwoon the logic, of 
a revolution, such as that m Britain in tlio 
17th century, or tho French Revolution, and 
the ideas of the revolutionists who took poi't 
in them. The revolutionists chose courses of 
action, and being nonhoUy rational men, thoy 
tried to do so, as men must, on the basis of a 
view of causes and consequences, of faidts h\ 
the old system and of goals to be accomplished. 
Historical retrospect shows that their estimates 
of causes and forces were partly right, parti}'' 
in grievous error, and that the consequences of 
their actions differed widely from tJietr woll- 
expresscd intentions. The Communists widi n 
. dogmatic doctrine which was locked more than 
a generation ago simply do not understand tlio 
Twentieth Century. The U.S., with its abhor- 
rence of dogma during the same peiiod, hna 
created the Twentieth Century, understands it, 
and is still quite astonished at itself. 

Their errors do not, unfortunately, moan that 
they are wrong about everything concomuig 
the means to their ends. Tlie kind of thing 
thoy are wrong about is not a proof of ahoor 
stupidity. In many ways, and particuloi-ly in 
ways that have a beoi'ing upon their solt-clioson 
stniggle with the worid, thoy ai-e not stupid 
but clevei", not blind but perceiving. In pm*- 
ticidar situations they examine tho social forces 
in play, and arrive at estimates of tho situation 
and choices of courses of action which m-q too 
often remarkably realistic and effective. Thoy 
show nn especial superiority to tho Wostoi-n 
democracies whenever a situation involves 
what we i-egai-d as hard-boiled politics, and wo 
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have had to lena-n much of this kmd of realism 
Binco the raid-tliirtiea, which they did not have 
to leaiii. 

Theii- broad theoretical approach to strategic 
problems makes them adept at long range plans. 
Thoy are fxdly trained in thinking of distinct 
phnscs in any long teim aeqiience, quite pre- 
pared, mentally, to follow one tactical lino for 
ycnra and aliift to another when it is judged 
that the time has come to do so. Their present 
shift towoi'd the more ogroeablo or amenable, 
lino is their foui>th, the others being 'Uioso of 
1022, 1035, and 1941. Their capacity to re- 
vci'sc again, from soft to hard cannot be 
doubted, having been demonstrated also four 
times, in 1B18, 1027, 1Q30, and 194G. For a 
long timo the West was highly disoriented 
every timo they took a major turn of policy, 
and tried to aasiimo that the temporary dh^c- 
tiou was tUo boaic and permanent diiection in 
spito of tho explicit doctrine of Lenin that the 
course mnat bo a zig-zag one. 

Tho truth of tho matter is that the world 
roTohitiou has outgrown Marxism and Com- 
munism. It is tlio United States which repre- 
sents tho most i-evolntionary state of eeoDomy 
and aocioty and politics, not Russia. The 
revolution docs not moan the destruction of all 
the great truths that have been learned in tlie 
West. Tho Communists' efforts to turn their 
back on uinetoonth century evils have resulted 
in their rejocting tho good and keeping the bad. 
At the same timo modem science and technology 
are in a now phase of development and the 
conditions of lUo on tiie planet are presenting 
problems for which Marxism and Comnunism 
aro less and less pertinent. 

There is one very groat advantage on tlio 
Communist sido which rests upon theur faults 
rather than being woolconod by these faults. 
For tho backward conutrios, Communism with 
its party-state or police-atato, and its fiim 
belief that violence is the inevitable hand- 
maiden of progress, oSota a crude solution to 
all tho difficulties of reform. It is easier to 
hate and to kill dian to perauodo in many 
situations. It is always easier to assort one's 



own position than to integrate the elements of 
truth in conflicting positions. It is cosier to 
see the error of the other and the virtue of one- 
self than to see tlie converse aspects. Tho task 
confronting the backward peoples is mora 
difficult than what wc have accomplished in 
our past, simply because they have to traverse 
in a far shorter timo a. course which took us 
centuries. With cxtroordinnrj' luck it might 
happen that they would produce loaders of tho 
highest calibre who would master it. To rcsb 
' our hopes on that would be pure Micawberism. 
Tho dice arc loaded in favor of Communism, 
and this wiS I'craain true except as the effective 
means are foimd to assui-o tho solving of tbo 
problems of progress tbrougli responsible means. 

It has been stated more than once above that 
the Communists have had an advantage in 
their integrated ideology and doctrine. There 
has also been an advantage to iis in not having 
had one up to now. If one goes bock histori- 
cally over tiie ideas which have been most 
influential on our sido, any attempt to bavo 
formulated doctrine at any timo might havo 
been quite dangerous. Tho period of tho 
NoutraUty Acts was certainly a time whoa 
Amei'iean doctrine would have been a qucor 
fish. Our lack of doctrine has partially repre- 
sented a feeling that our doctnue wns tho ob- 
vious truth and needed no stating; we havo 
had more doctrine than wo have sometimes ad- 
mitted; but our pretense to lack of it, and the 
degree of our real lack of it, have left the way 
open for the sort of improvisation by which 
\m have so successfully met more than one 
ci'isis and aro still in business. This does not 
mean that we need no doctinnc at all. Our 
need is greater than wc are aware of. What 
is more wo now have enough experience and 
have abandoned enough of our old illusions, so 
that a doctrine if we now foiTOuInte it might 
have three important characteristics: 

a. It might be far superior to Commimism 
in retaming Uie great values of Western 
civilization. 

b. It might be far superior to thehs in 
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scientific objectivity, a far better operating 
tool for estimating ^tuations and choosing 
courses of action, and as good for ns as 
theirs for them in facilitating unity in the 
complex cadres wMch havo to conduct our 
affairs. 

c. It could retain the element of skepticism, 
of openness to revision and improvement, 
and to fiirtker discovery of trgth which 
oontradicts old prejudice, vrhere theirs has 
become a dogma. 

In summary, they think that we oro in a world 
revolution and that they own it. They have 
preached for years that it must come. We 
have shut our eyes to it. Yet wc are more 
revolutionary than they, more modern than 
they, and more reidistic than they about this 
some world revolution. The U. S. is for more the 
protagonist of the revolution than they arc, 
and is cast in the role of its leader and exponent, 
while they have distorted and pervei-ted it into 
a reactionary thing. It would be tragedy if 
they were to win. It should be basically 
comedy, .and comic as well, if we outmanenver 
them and create the future woiid in spite of 
their opposition. 

Their power is now such as to make the thing 
about as difficult ns can be tolerated. The 
loss of China to Communism was a veiy serious 
loaa. Their material power is a power for dis- 
ttn4>ance, through military might, through 
sciontific capability, througli trade and influence 
and prestige. But the weight of all resources 
still favors us, and if wc cannot win \rith such 
weight it miust bo because of a gross failure to 
learn how to organize our assets. 



Vm. THE POSITION OF THE U. S. 

The U. S. has accepted the role of center and 
leader of the world i-cluctnntb' as becomes a 
leader who might be a good ono. It has moved 
only wlien its own interests wore cloariy tiu-eat- 
ened and whoi-e it wns obvious that no other 
powecwould act eflFectivdyif the U..S. would not. 
It has tried repeatedly to put away world prob- 
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lems tlu-ough such gadgotry devices as tho 
League of Nations and the Kellogg Pact and 
the Neutrality Acts. It has avoided thinking 
about the operational problems of the vest oi 
the world to such an extent that it has had no 
body of organized doctrine about such problems. 
It still shows a tendency to approach the biggest 
problejna with a policy of muddlo-througli. 
Largo sectors of opinion still resort to Micaw- 
berish optimism whenever immediate throats 
give them any latitude to do so. American 
thinking, in the forms that were dominant 
enough in Amoiicon life to dominate our poli- 
cies, hod a ghastly record m the fii-st half of this 
century for misconceptions, mistakes, and fail' 
urcs. Lippmann has devoted much energy to 
analysing the i-oota of this inadequacy of U. S. 
thinking on international affairs.. 

Lippmann's views con be summarized in a tavr 
excerpts: 

Is It not true (hat in the twentieth' century wo liavo 
witnessed on the one hand the rise of tho UiilUul 
States to preeminence among the nations, to a ihimI- 
tion of grfiat leadership and imraenso rGsponiiililllty 
In shaping the destiny of mankind? And on tho otlior 
hand, is it not also true that the courso of ovolilM Ih 
strewn with tho debris and wreokage of higli niitl 
hopeful declarations of polloy: with Wilson's liuil- 
trality, Wilson's Fourteen Points, and tho Covoimiit 
of the Leegne of Nations; with the WaslihiKtou 
treaties of diaarmatncnt and the Kellogg Pnnt 
outlaw war; wilh tho Dnwcs Plan, tho Youns J'liui, 
and tho Hoover iVIoratorium to reconstruct tho vviirlil 
after tho First World War; with the Stimson tlootrliio 
to pterciit aggression; with tho Neutrality Act 
bcfora the Second World War; with tho qiinrniitliiu 
speech of Franklin Roosovelt, and tho Four Froodoiim 
and Hull's Soveutccn Poliies, and tho AtlniiMo 
Chartor, and the Yalta Declaration, and ti>o Triininii 
Doctrine? 

Ill the American ideology tho struKglc for oxbtoiiRo, 
and the rivalry of nations for advantages, nro lioui 
to bo wrong, abnormal, and transitory. Onr furolKli 
polioy throughout this period has been dominatwl \jy 
the belief that the struggle does not exist, or thnt, 
it can be avoided, or that it can be abolished. Jio- 
cause of this tielief our aim has not been to rogiilnlo 
and to moderate and to compose tho conllicta and tho 
issues, to check and to balance the contending forueit, 
Our aim has been either to alistiiln from tho stnigglo, 
or to abolish tha struggle immedlntoiy, or to oondiiut 
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crnsadcB against those nations that most aotlvely 
continue the struggle. 

We .cot only Ignored tlio dovelopmont of the 
moans to cvehicve our ends; wo cboae as the ends of 
our oOorts a sot of ideals which were incompatlblo 
with All the means of achieving any ideals. 

Wo must scel< the amso of our diplomatic failures, 
thoi'cfoTo, in our own minds. . Wo must look for the 
oause of trouble not In material olroumiitancos but in 
oiir oTvn habits of thought when wo are doaling with 
foreign affairs ond with the formation of American 
policy. In tbo period from Woodrow Wilson to 
Hnrry S. Trnman our foreign polloy has miscarriod' 
so rcRularly bocMise thoro liaa been interposed witliln 
our own mindn, betwcoii the o\itcr world and oiir 
solves, a oollocl>ion of stereotyped proJ\idicc3 and 
snored cows and wishful oonceptiDns, whioh mlBrcprc- 
sciit tho nature of tilings, whioii falsify our judgments 
of ovoiit.<i, niid whioli tnhiljit the formation of workal>le 
(Hiliaies by which otir available means eon be devoted 
ofTioleiitly to real)»iblo ends. 

WhetliBr OHO ngi'ces with Lippmann in detail 
or not, it is cortninly hard to avoid accepting 
at loEist that tbore is much iuuth in his tlicsis. 
The present wrilor foda that wUiJo the cxplonft- 
tioii olTorGcl by Lippmann is vathor inadequate 
and a fullor examination of the historio and 
philosophic roots of our mistnlcDB is required, 
tlio basic charge of unreality is correct. 

In addition to some pccuiiaritios of mind 
which made us inuoh tronblo until recently, wo 
liavo some difficulties vnlh our governmental 
organization also. For a long time this was 
largely duo to the simple fact, that there were no 
organized agencies in our government designed 
and. assigned to think abont some of the thuigs 
which have to bo tliouglit about. Also, in part, 
it is duo to special foaturos and consequences of 
our syatom of separation of poweiB. 

Tho problem of what wo should say to the 
world ia illusti-ativo. In spite of oui- pretense 
that wo all understand tho prmciples of democ- 
racj', any statement of these principles is 
ftotnally n partisan matter unless it ia made 
quite vague, and wowe than that, neither of 
tho major parties has any fii-m and unanimous 
position. There is some group. in this country 
wliich will rise in opposition to almost any 
formulation that can bo offered. Recall, also, 
that in our political system thei-e is room for 



decisions to be dominated by minorities, in 
eveiy case where a small group feels strongly 
and makes a loud noise, while the majority is 
unconcerned because it is concerned about 
other things. If ton percent of the people feel 
strongly, while the other ninety percent cither 
are unconcerned or divided, it is easy for the 
ten perceiit to have their way in the pi-occsses of 
democratic govomment, for they can deliver 
decisive votes. This is well-known to all 
students of American government and politics. 
What it means in relation to U. S. foreign propa- 
ganda is that it is almost impossible for the 
government to address the world in other than 
pusillanimou? or bowdlerized terms without 
raising a storm of protest in the U.' S. from some 
group, and only if it can gain the compensatory 
support of some comparable gittup. Tho only 
corrective is strong support from tho White 
House, wliioh is the only U.S.institutionacceplcd 
b3' the American people as spealdng for the 
national uitorest rather than for local and 
parochial interests of all kinds. Only the 
White House can arouse tho mildly interested 
majority against the intensely interested few, 

The U. S. and its manner of living, and the 
methods by which it conducts its affaire, are 
diflictdt to explain, apart from any difHculty 
of attaining agreement. The U. S. economy is 
now activated by a highly articulated system 
of private and governmental factors. Like the 
British constitution before Bagehot, it has been 
constructed by the work of many architects, 
but has been clearly analyzed in its whole effect 
by none. (This is a summary statement, not 
meant to imply prejudice that some recent 
books may liavo made long strides in this 
respect.) The political sj'stem of the United 
States is far different from what it was throe 
decodes ago, and is still changing rapidly. 
The major internal actions of the II. S., which 
ai'e the best evidence of everything about us 
on which it is difficult to find the right words, 
are basically consistent when examined, but toll 
only what we accomplish and not how we do it. 

In politics we have discovered, learned, and 
become expei-ionced praotitionerSi of the art of 
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providing adequate power on tho side of needed, 
reforms. This is far from perfect, but it is 
far moro eifectivo now than formerly. This 
reflects a sort of mass competence in politics, 
a vitality in tiie people themselves, that is the 
real source of strength. It is political skill e.t 
the level of tlie FTA, tho labor union local, and 
a multitude of other elementary forms of politi- 
cal life, which gives our political system the 
cbfitnctcr ol free ^terprise and dynamic sta- 
bility, lioadcrsbip is not absent, it is effective 
beeause prospective foUowets are not inert. It 
does not take the old form of bossism because 
the capacity is too widely distiibulcd. A sense 
of responsibility for the general effects of par- 
ticular acts is moro and moro evident, ydth 
less and less tendency to practice the old 
principle of evcrj'body for himself. 

Problem solving methods have more and 
more influence on the decision making process. 
In the most advanced form, this is represented 
by scientific studies to produce advice for 
policy makers. In more rudunentary forms, 
it b represented in a heightened level of debate, 
an acceptance of the merits of tho argument, a 
restraint placed oh individual or group interest. 

Our economy is also now a great system of 
private and govemmeutal factors. Its tre- 
mendous productivity reflects the high motiva- 
tion of free enterprise. Its freedom from 
obsolete and misdirected accumulations of 
wealth and power reflect the income to;; 
system, tho anti-trust laws, and the low 
interest rate. Its combination of competition 
with huge-scale production reflects the sheer 
size of the big cconomj', with internal barriers 
and impedimenta restrained by tho freedom of 
interstate commerce. Its freedom reflect* tho 
fact that tho ills of older and smaller economies 
in Europe, which led to the movement for 
socialism as a remedy, have been passed by in 
the United States, \vith socialism left in tlio 
limbo of unrealized and unnecessary concepts. 
The relatively equitable shares of labor, of 
management, of commerce, and of agricultm'e, 
in the national dividend, reflects the organized 
povrer of each to claim its rights and the powei' 



of all to restrain the excessive claims of each. 
It also reflects the dynamic balance of political 
power. Tiio rolalavely nan-ow range of living 
standards for the very great part of the people, 
with, a diflforential of ten to one, covering moro 
than nine-tenths of the people, narrower them 
in Russia, reflects both the great productivity 
and tlte feat of preserving motivation without 
excessive individual wealth. To the ontor 
worid this is for the most part sheer mystery. 
To Americans themselves it is also mystery, 
since few undei-stond the whole, while each 
knows his port with an obviousness bom of 
experience and living, and knows it without tho 
questioning which would prompt lucidity. It 
is easiest to define our economy in terms of 
what it is not. It is not the "capitalism" of 
Marx or the Communists. It ia not tho froc 
economy of Mises and Hayek. It is not tho 
socialism of tho British socialists nor tho stato 
monopoly of the Communists. It is the revolu- 
tionary reality' that surpasses all those poor 
conceptions. 

The record of action toward the world is 
far more mixed, and is the evidence that wo 
have been slow to recognize our relation to 
tho world. On the one hand we have been 
guilty of cnors of judgment and of foilm-cs 
to act. From the neutrahty nets and tho 
demobilization of 1946 to the loss of China 
one can make a long list of instances where wo 
judged wrongly, or where wo wrongly judged 
that we did not need to judge. At tl\e same 
time there is a contrasting list of great actions, 
from oiu< conduct toward Cuba and tho Philip- 
pines to the Mnrshall Plan, MDAP, NATO, 
our proposals for conb'ol of atomic energy, our 
intervention in Kiorea, and many others, whicli 
can bo summed up only as evidenoe that wo 
have recognized many of the obligations and 
opportunities of leadorsliip, and many of the 
responsibilities that accompany our extraordi- 
nary power. Furthermore, there is the long 
and arduous record of re-toolmg our govoi'nment 
for continuhig active participation in the 
ditical condition of the world, not only tlu-ough 
tho re-establishment of military strength, but 
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llirougli the devolopment of reasonably compe- 
tent intelligence, of a modem cUploinfttic sj'stom, 
of improved govenmentnl management, and 
of improved conduct of legislative business and 
of oxoculive-lcgiBlative relations. Finally, tliero 
is the clear evidence of our reluctance to impose 
our will, most evident in ouv reluctance to 
accept security restrictions, in our very di£B- 
cnlty in establishing an intdligouce system, 
and in oar eager post-war demobilization. We, 
not the Soviets, undertook a program in 194G 
which approximated their concept of the 
, "withering away of the State," so far as nil 
oapecta of tlio state related to the alf ail's of 
other nations woa concerned. 

"Isolationism" is the old name of the element 
in tho Amoricau mind which assumed that if 
wo could manage ouv own affaii-s, tho otliei- 
nations should bo ablo to manage their o^vn. 
Sineo wo have recognized that "isolationism" 
was wong-hoadcd, wo have bocojne bluul to 
tlLo vlrtuo which it expressed, tor it did express 
virtuo as well as a noj'i'ow hedonism. The 
whole lecoKl of our isolationism is tho conclu- 
sivo nnswei' to any and all chaiges that we are 
imperinlist or ^var-mougerors. 

Tho record is fai- more consistent than even 
wc havo been aware. We have been slow, but 
not quite too slow at an}' time, to leam now 
lessons and to take new steps. We have been 
slow, but not quite too slow, to undertake 
some of the most difRcult and unpleasant of 
tho taslffl unposcd, such as intelligence, security, 
and conscription in peacetime. Wo have been 
generous in granting wealth and rcsoinces to 
ovory proven need. Historically, tho record 
has boon mucli more systematic and consistent 
than it has scorned. Tho view of the forest 
has hoon obsciured not only by tlio towering 
trees of particular events, but by the under- 
brush of confused detail and tlio bramblos of 
conti-ovorsy. 

Tlioro is mndi to bo dona here. The som-ces 
of American power aic obscmed oven to Ameri- 
cans by the superftcialities of natural resources 
and productivity. The Amoi-ioan scbolois and 
oxpoi-ts have hoid thou* noses to tho grindstone 
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of detail, and have gencraDy failed to intcgi-ato 
the whole. As Allan Nevins has asserted, tho 
historians have followed a misconception of the 
logic of American development. We now need 
to define our place in the Avodd when we hare 
neglected tho basic work for such a definition. 
Wo need to tell othci's tho secrets of our success, 
when we have not yet understood those secrets 
oiu'selves. Oiu' government needs to speak to 
tlie world with a consistent and dear voice, 
when we cannot yet endow it with the right 
and power to speak for us who cannot agree 
among om-sdves. Above all wo need to estab- 
hsh in om- minds as Lincoln put it, "where we 
ore and whither we ore tending" so as to •"bettor 
know what to do and how to do it." 

With all oiu" strengths and weaknesses we are 
cast by forciblo facts in the role of leader of tho 
free world. Coiuses of common action among 
free nations can be taken with coufuleuce and 
energy only if we are sm'e to support tliem. 
Only if we initiate them is our support sm'dy 
evident to others. 

Common action is important in this situation. 
We rightly fed not only tliat we cannot do the 
)ob by ourselves, but that if we did so it would 
not come out right. But talk of conunon action 
has all too frequently a tone of making common 
action an end in itself, as if thiero were some 
ai'ticle of faith which makes common action the 
touchstone of siu*e vu-tuo and success. 

Action requires decisions. Decisions among 
allies OS among men anywhere in any numbers 
have to be made by processes that take more 
or less time, and wljich involve the weighing 
of evidence, study, argument, and authority 
or voting, in voi-ious ways and degi-ees. Deci- 
sions can bo made by command, and must be 
so mode, in the sin^e brain which can make 
them with least time, when action must be 
taken in least time. Decisions can be made 
by tho processes of the law, with as much time 
consumed as is necessary to examine all evidence 
and to hear all arguments, when tune is not 
essential. They can he made by negotiation 
or politics, without pretense to reconciliatioii 
of all arguments but yet with a common dedsion 
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for iiction, ns in the bargaining of the market 
place or in tlie political pi-ocessos of a committee 
or a congress or an declion. Or they can be 
arrived at through tlie problem solving processes 
of scientific or expert investigation, if and when 
the flndinp of Ute scientists are accepted by 
the actors. Dedsions in a coalition are not 
diiferent fi'om decisions in a government in this 
respect. Command can be used orJy if estab- 
li^ed by the Avill and consent of the partici- 
pants. Sdence con be used only ii those who 
must follow the advice of the scientist can follow 
its logic, or if they nrc impressed enough with 
the prestige of the scientist to accept bis advice 
without undci'standing. 

In a general sense there must be a trend to- 
ward federalism. This is not to be interpreted 
only OS a formal development &\bibited in 
federal types of institutions and agencies. It 
will take far more the form of joint decisions 
on common courses of action, with the constant 
emphasis on the necessit}' of interdependence 
and of the necessity for compromise. Without 
the umultaneous use of problem solving tech- 
' niqucs in conjunction with decision-making 
techniques, this would result only m constant 
compromise of principle and corruption of the 
results. Progress toward standards must go 
forward with progioss towards agreement if 
compromise is not to erode nil principles. The 
important issue is that a modein peaceful order 
is inconceivable without dcdsion-maidng pro- 
cedures; that decision-making only by a rigidly 
oiiganized world state would be only an ex- 
trapolation of the past with all its limitations, 
that the future condition is more likely to be 
something different from anything we can yet 
handle with our concepts and wa}'s of thought, 
that triith and eiroi' will remain as causes of 
success and failwe, and that agreement for its 
own soke is no test of truth. 

If common aoUon were to be elevated to a 
mandatory piinoiple then, what would bo the 
result? Given the ways in which men conduct 
nffaii's, the residt would be most often tho 
resultant of negotiativo or diplomatic-political 
processes. As in our own politics, thei-e would 
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be an exaggerated leverage for spcoial interests. 
Fm'ther, the processes of decision in a coalition 
or alliance are subject to unonimity, a gross 
weakness always. 

If all actions of our oUiance wero to bo 
common then there would be tlu'ec conso- 
quences: 

a. Some actions would never occur because 
there could bo z>6 decision on time by tlio 
laborious and slow processes available. 

b. Many decisions would reflect oompit)^ 
mise for the sake of unanimity to such an 
e.xtent as to ruin the effectiveness of Uie action 
taken. 

c. The ruinous results would soon dissolve 
the aSioDce, unless it led to the intiYKluotion 
of stronger met>hods. 

Tlwn what meaning and value con wc assign to 
"common action." It must moan diis. Wo 
will nevci- del alone in mtuations in wliioli tlioro 
is time to consult our allies, nor against tlioir 
express will except whore they differ among 
aiemsclves and the necessity for some action is 
apparent. We will seek coEeotivo action in 
every cose where it is appropnate and practi- 
cable. We will seek to develop common 
dootrine and stondords by which to inoreaso tlio 
sense of teamwork and of apoatanoiby in acting 
independently for agreed objectives. 

But, also, we will never fail to act, with or 
without oiu'allies' conciuTence, when tho safety 
of tho Fi-cc World demands immediate action. 
Wo will not fail to accept this responsibility, 
heavy as it may bo. To avoid this hivolvoa our 
docti'ino in uiu'ealitics, however idealistic. 11 
wo accept this responsibility tiio common will 
of Uie coalition will bo assured by tho asaurniico 
of viability. If wo accept it, the trutli can bo 
served. Common will and common rocog- 
nition of truth and common hope cannot rest 
upon a doctrine of common action subject to 
fatnl impediments to right and necessary action. 

Unilateral actions have boon iieoossai-y aov- 
eral times in the course of the Cold War thus 
for, and have been token. Ono was tho do- 
cision to develop tho capacity to use atomic 
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wni'faro rnlUer than liquidate it after World 
War II. Another was the decision to offer tlie 
Bmnjch Pi'opoBn]s to the world, repeated or mod- 
ified in several later versions, but standing as a 
imilatoi-al move of profound signifioanco. An- 
othor vras the decision to fight in Korea, while 
seoldng UN support. Others have included the 
proposal of the Marshall Plan, the Truman 
Doctrine. TJiese do not represent common 
ftotion except as thoy fit into a much larger 
pattern of common action. Thoy do represent 
tho acceptance of prime responsibility, ond the 
fulfillment by the strongest partner of the con- 
ditions which make a coalition possible. The 
tlocfcrine of "common action" must not be mis- 
lakon ns excluding such unilateral octions. 

Qivoii this, the U. S. is inevitably oast as loader 
of tlio Free World. It has the matei-ial power 
which pciTnits decisions and actions oa compre- 
hensive as the situation. If the U. S. does not 
lead, nobody else con. The U. S. is in some 
ways ill-equipped for its role, yet its weak- 
nesses ai'o the weaknesses which have accom- 
panied its strengths. It is weak on ideological 
doctrine, but theieforo its doctrine, if now 
formulated, cannot be so obsolete. It has 
lacked modern organization for nocesaai'y plan- 
ning and intelligence, but it has rapidly 
worked to make up such deficiencies. It hns 
been subject to sentimental illusions, but it has 
found a practicality crises which has permitted 
it to survive a aU-onuous schooling by hard 
cxpeiieiieo. It is closely approaching matunty 
for its role, if it has not reached this already. 

Other papers have omphasiKed in moro than 
one place the all-important issue of maintain- 
ing doton-ent strength in arras, and the hazard- 
ous instability which characterizes this task, 
The iasuo need not be discussed again in detail 
at this point. But the issue is the most critical 
ono, in the sense of sotting the critci-la which we 
have to meet. 

Tho U. S. hna to find the wisdom and skill to 
assess with ruthless objectivity the actual pace 
and scale of weapons developments. This does 
not mean that wo have to know precisely when 
the enemy will have a weapon, or how many. 



It means that if we do not know wc must not 
guess \vishfully. The necessary may include 
a safety margin. Only when knowledge of 
enemy capabilities is absolutely certain and 
precise can margins be dispensed with. Such 
cases will be tho exception, in foct they are 
substantially impossible. 

If we can be uncompromising on this issue 
wo can surely find the morale to make the 
iiecfissaiy sacrifices whatever they may be. 
And we cau then be realistic on any other issue, 
for none is so seductive with its promises of 
welfare and of politico! advantage as this cue. 
It is not necessary that we expect perfection 
of om-selves overnight in all things, but it is 
necessary that we earn the right to all the time 
it takes us to go on learning what we have to 
learn. The maintenance of unbroken deter- 
rent strength is the price of time, and it will 
buy all time if we never cheat ou the price. 

The determination of Ajnorica to maintain 
an eflfective deterrent position is tho corner- 
stone. In tho first place we must not fail. In 
the second place, oui- determination must be 
apparent, for it is tlio fact which all the free 
world must know. This fact, that we are de- 
tei-mined, must enter their minds and affect 
theii' thinlcing as oue of the very few most 
important premises for all tho development of 
the free world in the next few decodes. It is 
the premise which makes it possible to assume 
that the whole difficulty and cost of responsible 
progress witliout violence is worth beojing, ond 
that world woi- or tho defeat of the U. S. will 
not vitiate the accomplishments of evmy other 
nation. To make our determination clear is, 
basically, an honest matter of maintaining de- 
termination. But it is also in port a surface 
matter of how we show tliis deternunotion. If 
wo cut our arms budget at the fii-st appearance 
of relaxed tension with the Soviet, it vnti. not 
be clear that we m-o determined. No words 
will then suffice to make it clear. This does 
not mean that no reduction of our defense 
budget con ever bo made. It does mean that 
the explanation to the U. S. and to the world as 
to what we ore nevertheless domg to maintain 
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the (Iclerrciit will have to bo very very clear. 
In consklerotion of all lUo tcclmological-military 
factors, tliero appcnrs little chauce that a sub- 
stantial budgetary rcdiicliou can be compatible 
with U- S. dcterininalion in the next decade. 

Tiic possbility of cstablialung a positive 
motivation for llio American people does not 
mean that it \rill occur just because it is needed, 
nor even just because it is inspiring. Americans 
have been saturated with individualism for a 
ccnlur}', and their habitual idea of a positive 
goal is of a goal for the individual, not for the 
nation or the world. They fight \vith fury 
vhcn the nation is -dably threatened, because 
the nation is the shelter \nthxn Tchich they can 
go about their individual business. Jobs and 
families and homes and security oie the positive 
goals of thrar individual lives. They have 
learned in the lost decade to recognize Com- 
munism as a threat, and to accept taxes oitd 
conscription to prevent Conunimism from be- 
coming more of a tlircet, but they have no 
concept in mind of building a new world -w-hich 
would eliminate Communism as we know it 
now. They want peace, and they support the 
UN, and they like NATO. Communism 
threatens to disturb things, either by starting 
B major war, as they feared in 1951, or by 
nibbling away gains for itself and losses for ova 
n*orld until it can call us to showdown and 
defeat. As lojig as Communist moves are 
minor, the American 1ms the reaction of a man 
to a gad-fly, to rcoch for a fly swatter. If there 
are too many he puts up screens. If they are 
still a nuisance he may set ou t to \vipe ou t all fliea 

Any attempt to mobilize fears based ou pre- 
dictions of remote danger makes little impres- 
sion. All the viewing with alarm that has been 
done for ten years on tlie subject of atomic wor- 
fare, all the pictures of the H-bomb, have left 
us cold. The hysteria of some commentators 
has been partly a frantic reaction to the letbni^ 
of the public. Tho same public has reacted, 
briefly, to Korea, to the Borlm Blockade, and 
to other Communist moves. But it has then 
hod a course of action laid out for it by its 
government. When no course of action is laid 



out the public waits for ono and, gonovally 
speaking, it ossuraes that there is no urgency if 
no course is offered. 

The ideft of doing tho necessary to change 
the structure of human culturo so that wnrs 
will not occur is not a donr ideft to any l»iit a 
very few people. It is not clear to tito govoni- 
mejit itself. Yet it is tho only iwsitive oxprrs- 
sion of what is otherwise axpressetl n(^iitivoly 
as tho avoidance of wai; and tho ovuiiliiml 
transformation of Communism. 

Tho Government has not in tho past (!on- 
sidei-ed that the formulation of audi n piirpoflo 
is actually a proper function of tho governiiHMit. 
The reason is trflditional. Such positivo jiroj- 
ects have never been sot by Qovoi-nmoiit in oitr 
system, with the possible cvcoption of l.ho Now 
Deal. Historically considorotl, wo can roviow 
tho great cansos which tho Ainoi>i(!«ui ptutpln 
have accepted, ftnd in nearly nil coses tho larch 
waa coiTied by private gi'oupa, witli tho G«voj*H- 
ment acting after nnd not before Uio oativhlinii- 
ment of a oonaensua. This was tnio of (lie 
abolition of alavei-y, of prohibition, of won\«M\'« 
suflFi-age, of conservation, of the United NatiniiH, 
of intervention in both world ^rars. 

This relation between Gtovornmont niul 
private foi ces in tho formation of opinion ia an 
important ono in a Democracy, and on H)th 
Century premises as to the naturo of pjnl)l(>iiiB, 
the degree of danger, and tho time cloincuiG, 
this arrangement made good soiiso. But ib in 
also one reason why dio U. S. has mado m 
many mistakes in Uiis century, why its i)ifc<»r- 
vention in two gi-eat wars has booii so tl'm- 
appointing, and why it has faced nuoli a 
succession of disastrous suiin-iscs. 

For there are things whieh tho ])rivH(io 
agencies seeMng to sliapo public opinion lack. 
They lack the capability to fornuilato Bnini<l 
proposals and to offer sound looclorship bociviiHo 
they lade tlie time, tho monoy, the men, (;lio 
systematic means to do tho work, nnd above 
all, they lack the data. Thoy can guoBS, iiinl 
tliey can e.vpresa tlieir opinions, but tkoy 
cannot speak with authority, bocauao tlioy 
cannot establish tlio antliority of tlioir faota 
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about bho problem. This leaves tlio situation 
which made Churchill and others during the 
war beg for more clow and positive leadei-ahip 
from tho American Qoveriiment, and has made 
Malik of Lebanon and Hammai'skjold of 
Sweden beg tho U. S. to accept the bwden of 
telling tho peoples what they have to knoTir. 

TJio substitution of a positive pui-pose for tho 
nogabivo raotivo of specific foar does nob appear 
easy in this context. But there ai'o favorable 
factors also. Tho porsistoub hope of the people 
for poaco, and willingness to sacrifice for peace, 
has boon demonstrated constantly. Their fear 
of being hoodwinked with a nostrum or panacea 
or Utopia or fallacy or illusion is deeply gi-ounded 
in tho record of deception by sclf-decoiTOd 
loaders in tho post. Tliab thoy have swallowed 
so many bittoi- disappointments is a measure 
of thoir faith. Further, thoy bolievo in work 
and pragmatic oxporunentol progress and teats. 

If thoy aro told that they have a job to do in 
a gonai'ation, that tlio essential resources are 
available, that it will be the grootest achieve- 
ment of man if thoy succeed, that the greatest 
diaastor that over befell man will occur if tiiey 
fail, and will also ocour if thoy fail to ti-y, and 
tiixab tlioro must bo no illusions or nonsense 
about it, and if this is done from the Idlest 
point of authority as to the dangera and 
possibilities in the situation, they may bo 
expected to react with all tho latent ideoliam 
thoy liavo. 

Stopping tho expansion of Communism will 
not savo tlio status quo. Tho fact that tho 
Communists aro wrong, and tho fact of thoir 
failure, will not mean that thej'o is no rovolution. 
Thoir failures will moan that wo mastered the 
rovolntiou and led it. 

Thero is an immofliate challoago, a passive 
and negative cliallongo. Wo have to avoid 
unduo Euphoria and abhor roloxation. Any 
relaxation that ia really justified ia one fiold 
of effort will bo only an opportunity to tm'n 
moro of our onei-gy to othei-s. If we can do 
this it will bo the most significant laudmnrk of 
our history in this contiuy. It may be in 
many respects au unobti-usivo achievement, 
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since its critical proof will be continuity of 
du'ection, not a change of course. But it 
will also requue outspoken expression of the 
estimate of the situation which undcrhes our 
stubborn determination. 

It is a situation for fear and hesitauqr in tho 
face of an effort which may "shrivel op our 
Uttle slock of courage," because it may demand 
more effort than minds can bear. A positive 
basis for oiu' morale cannot be made a really 
dominant factor in the drive and direction of 
our action by exhortation about abstractions 
like Hope and Truth unless positive content 
is given to these terms. The positive content 
that can be given to them is ready to hand and 
can bo backed up all the way. The effort is 
uncscapable for the minds of men who have a 
will to clarity of tho consciousness which Qod 
gave them. 

IX. CONCLUSIONS 

The Immediate Situation 

Tho reactions of the U. S. and the Free World 
to the Soviet-Communist threat have been 
mamly motivated by direct pi-ovocation, and 
have boon mainly designed to prevent specific 
enemy gains. 

Communist tactics during the first two phases 
of the Cold War, from 194B to 19fi5, have pro- 
vided renewed provocation whenever tlie will 
to maintahi tho necessary countereffort has 
dodincd. 

In tho thbd phase of the cold war now open- 
ing, they tin-eaten to deny us furtiiei' stimulus 
by abstaming from overt provocation. 

Wo remain in a situation in which tiiem aro 
very great latent dangera, as much as five to 
ton yeiuB away m the future, without overt 
enemy action to emphasize or di'amatize them. 

The greatest dangers ahead ai-o of great cer- 
tainty in degree of danger, though of great un- 
cei'tainty as to timing. 

Tho remoteness of the principal dangers in 
time makes it impossible to establish and main- 
tain a firm will to continued effort on the former 
basis of immediate enemy provocation. 
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To conduct our affairs luidor these conditions 
wil) xequii-o a bfisic estimate ot the situation 
broader, iiniier, and clearer, than any wc hare 
needed during tlio nine years of cold wot that 
are now past. 

Stable long-term motivation has to bo a moti- 
vation to do something, not mordy to prevent 
something. 

Only a positive basis of motivation can be 
independent of spcGiilc actions by the encmyj 
As a corollary, only a positive basis for motiva- 
tion can afford us a basis for initiative, with all 
tha advantages of initiative. 

The General Situation 

The world situation in this century is a 
systemic revolution, that is, a revolution of 
the whole stAte system, not simply of one 
country. 

The two World Wars amount to two civil 
wars of the world community. 

The revolution can be analyzed axtd under- 
stood. 

The problem now is to eliminate war, the 
evolution of a world politicol E^tem free of 
war is a ba«ic oapcct of this world Tovolutdon, 
but war is to be expected as an automatic by- 
product of the situation unless the automatic 
forces can bo analyzed and brought under 
control. 

The customary processes of faistoiy indiido 
war 08 a port of the process of deciding matters 
which eaonob be dedded by the decision- 
makiog procedures of a singlo state. 

War is not immune to mastery by the human 
mind, once it is recognized Oiat it involves 
social mass action and that its logic is not the 
sama as tha conscious logic in the minds of its 
pnrUdpants, this in parallel with tho business 
cycle and other' cases of social mass action 
which have been analyzed. 

Wo cannot now talce several oentniies to 
abolish war. 

The Backward Areas 

Tha baclcward axeaa. present special prob- 
lems, and ore involved in revolutionary changes 



of various intensity wliich threaten to produce 
violence and disorder incidental to tho main 
development. 

Disparate progress as between countries, 
between groups within countries, and between 
technological and institutional elements in the 
same culture or country, strains customaiy 
social-politicnl relationships always, but' now 
more than ever. 

The essential is to find vfoya to adjust the 
time-phasing of those elements in progress 
whose disorder otherwise generates explosive 
tensions. 

"Point Four" in its present form is inade- 
quate as a means of assisting backward coun- 
tries to adjust their cultures to Western, tech- 
nology, since it emphasizes just tho techuology 
which is easiest to learn, and underemphasizes 
the social and political and economic factors 
which are most difficult. 

A basis for motivadon that would satisfy the 
U. S. people by themselves would offer no basis 
for morale and patience and confidence in 
progress, for the peoples of the backward areas. . 

To satisfy the need for direction for tho Free 
World, a rational bans for morale must satisfy 
the TJ. S., its principal allies, and the backward 
countries. 

Reform is much more difHcult than supposed 
in all but the most highly developed political 
systems. 



Communism 

Communism has long predicted a world revo- 
lution and they consider themselves as enjoying 
proprietary rights in it. 

Communism has so many faults and errors 
built into it that it is actually obaoleto and 
irrelevant to the main development. 

One great ndvantoge Communism neverthe- 
less enjoys ia its apphcability, because of its 
crudity, in situations where the modem political 
processes become unusable. Commiuiism offers 
an eo^er because cruder route toward tech- 
nologioal advance and toward the destruction 
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of obsoloco inatitutiona thiwi dooa modern 
(lemocvaoy. 

The case of i-ovolutioiuBts by profession who 
actually do not undarstoud tlio roTolutiou in 
which tlioy are ongiigcd is a familiar fact of 
history. 

The Coinmunista, in spite of their errors, ara 
skiUful in practical political situations, skilled 
iulong rni\go planuiiig, and capable of adopting 
a hoitl or soft lino for sovorol years on end ns a 
mro phosD in a longer plan. 

Tho United States 

Tho United States has avoided general 
Uioorobical annlysRS of its own situation and 
has miulo its way by improvisation. 

Tho U. S. political aystom has ovolrert in recent 
dccaclos into (i rovolutionaiy now sooial-political 
Bystnm mth capabilitios for resolving problems 
beyond any provious one. 

Tho U. S, economy is a now and revohttiouary 
systom wilich is neitlior oapitoliam, socialism, 
nor communiam, and which makes all of those 
concepts obsolete. 

Tho U. S., not tho Soviet, is of post-rovolu- 
tionaiy typo. 

Thoro remain many factors in the United 
States wliicli maico it difficult to recognize its 
own achiovomonts, to formulate them, and to 
accept tlio appropriate position in, the world. 

TliQ l ocord of U. S. actions is more consistent 
than is generally iradorstood, and represents 
llio aoocptanco by tho U. S, of tho role of leader, 
bub is marred by various failures and mistakes. 

Tho nocoasai-y positive roformiilation must 
begin with recognition of tho nature of the situ- 
ation, tlio stops required for the avoidance of 
war and for tho defeat and transformation of 
Communiam, and tho practical methods and 
moasuroa to be taken, and costs to be accepted. 

Tho alternative ia to "muddle Unough", and 
our confidence in our own capacity to muddle 



through is a factor which inclines us to try to 
go on doing so. 

Oeten-ent strength is the key issue which 
must be mot mtbout any mistakes and whirh 
is the rasential price of time for all other matters 
to be dealt with. 

TJ. S. detei-niinotion to maintain deterrent 
sti-ength, ond to maintain nil necessory ciTort, 
must not only bo, real; in order to servo as a 
premise for confidence in the outcome it must 
' also be doorly apparent at all times to the whole 
of the Free World. 

Suransry 

The world situation is a world revolution. 
The U. S. is the leader of the world revolution. 
Thoro are two great dangers: 

1. That the Soviets will obtain at some 
time in the future (1958-1970) a decisive 
military-technological advantage whicli will 
pormit them to precipitate a showdown vrith. 
expectation of success. 

2. That the failuie of the U. S. to assert its 
leadership in an adequate manner \nll permit' 
tlie Free World to fall into disorder and weak- 
ness with Communism as tiie wnner by de- 
fault in local aituatkins. 

There are four reasons why the U. S. cannot 
pursue its fmthoi' courses of action without a 
positive doctrine concerning the situation and 
the goals: 

1. We have now to undertake long-term 
eflforts of high cost wiUiout the immediate 
provocation of enemy action. 

2. The Free World, including the backwai-d 
areas, as well as the U. S., has to be given di- 
rection and confidence. 

3. Only a positive position con provide the; 
advantages of the initiative. 

4. War cannot be e-xduded from history by 
leaving the historic process to the customary 
automatic foioos. 
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The U. S. Public- — Matter of Orchestration 



Originatoi-: G. D. Jocksoa 

Critics: Mux Millikan 

F. M. A. Linebui^ 



I, THE PROBLEM— ALLEGRO MA NON 
TROPPO. 

It would be best at tho very outset to arlmiC 
that tlio U. S., its Qovci-nmont, its people, its 
press, its history, its tempai'amcnt, oil coiubino 
to prevent a complete solution to tlie problem of 
ordiestrating a foreign policy. To insist, 
or to sot forth a pins, that requii-es a totality of 
our Government to stick to tho agi-eed-upon 
position, so that tho Ameiican people, the 
audience, hear only a single coherent and con- 
vincing t^eme, is, in tho context of the United 
States of America, unrealistic 

Wg certainly do not wish to adopt the mono- 
lithic techniques which are possible in a police- 
state dictafcoi-sliip. Equally, we cannot woit a 
century or two to develop the reiidei-unto-thc- 
Foreign-OflSco typo of ordei'ly respect which 
charnctorises tho attitude of Parliament, press, 
and people in Great Britain. 

However, thei'o arc many things wo can and 
should do which we ai-e not doing. Om- built-in 
detei'rents may prevent perfect operations, but 
they need not prevent far bottei' results than wo 
BTO cim-ently achieving. 

The solution would be fm- eoslei' If thero wore 
one identifiable villain or set ol villains. Pro- 
fessional mavericks aside, thero ore not villains 
in tliis picture — only a vast uncoordinated mass 
of minds and vocal chords. 

Some attempts at orchestration have been 
made, but they have ahnost all been of tho ad 
lioe variety— one shot opei-ations whicii mo- 
mentarily stimulated aloi'ge number of people to 



some semblance of coordinated activity. But 
the moment passed quickly. 

As this papei' is being ^vi-itte;i, wo can witness 
a perfect illustration of the problem. 

Token togethei', tlie declarations of the 
President at Geneva, the President's speech in 
Philadelphia on Uie true meaning of the "spirit 
of Geoova," and the Secretary of State's speech 
at the opening session of the Uuitod Nations, 
present a coherent, convincing, compelling, 
and in a sense majestic, statement of American 
foreign policy for the coming period. 

Tet what has been done to orchestrate this 
composition? Has the President explained 
the matter in these toi-ms to his Cabinet? 
Have the appropriate legislators been informed 
by the appropriate administration oQicials of 
this three-stage development, and its implica- 
tion for the future? Has the State Depart- 
ment forcibly impressed upon the Chiefs of 
U. S. Missions abroad the overall implications 
and their individual responsibilities within the 
frame of these implications? Has an appro- 
priate person conimunicatcd to citizens' groups 
throughout the country a detailed intorpretoi 
tion of these fantastic 195S foreign policy 
developments and then: vast implications? 
Has it been suggested that a group of interested 
and dedicated citizens on a national scale band, 
together for the purpose of common apprecia- 
tion in oitler in tm-n that they might disseminate 
theii" appreciation locally? 

The answer is NO. 

To bo sure, tho mimeograph machines have 
ground furiously. But what has come out is 
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uncraluatcd facts. Every Ambassador has 
indpwi received a copy of the tuxt of Mr. 
Dulles' speech, but none of them liave re- 
ceived a copy of the all-important relationship 
between Geneva, Philadelphia, and the United 
Nalions. And in the U. S. the various media 
of comuiuuieation arc left striotly on their own 
to devise Ihcir own angles and interpretation 
from the raw facts. Government officials get 
iJicir nourishment from headlines, and the 
citizens hare to rely on a special kind of 
osmosis. 

This Sony situation is not entirely duo to 
negligence. There is also an underlying p^ehic 
block— namely, self-consciousness aiid fear that 
any organized attempt at orchestration will be 
attacked as sdministrat ion propaganda. 

In the context of the vast and dangerous game 
which is being played, this is utter nonsense. 

This docs not mean that such attaclis will 
not be made. It does mean that they should 
be disn^iarded— for what wo are dealing vrith is 
not the raw sluS of partisan politics, but m a 
vciy real sense a victory or defeat in the most 
titanic struggle in which Uiis nation boa aver 
found itself involved. 

II. THE NEED— ANDANTE CANTABILE, 

Although many details are still missing, and 
others wfll come into being only as events 
demand their appearance, the Government of 
the United States does not have today sufiScicut 
thinking and decision to articulate global policy 
on the three tremendous fronts of diplomacy, 
foreign economics, and security. 

If this is a correct statement, the task of 
information and interpretation to the U. S. public 
is as important as any other aspect of tho 
operation. 

The American people have in fact been 
extrftordinnrily docile and cooperative. Thoy 
have rolled or oscillated with a tremendous 
number of changing moods — hard line, soft line, 
scowls, sniiles, tough words, peaceful words, 
and now tho "spirit of Geneva", 

But now also, in this year 1955, there is tho 
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now phenomonon of relative fluidity in Uio 
£ast-Wcst manouvoring, coupled with tho fact 
that the President and tho Socrotory of Stale 
have hammered out the broad outlines of a real 
policy which can be told. And if tliis policy is 
to achicvo maximum international ampeingn, it 
must have thotlrive of an educated citizonry , 
behind it. 

ni. THE PROPOSAL— MAESTOSO. 

Tho first and essential stop is for tho Execu- 
tive Branch to got its own ducks in a row. 
And here tho chief bucdon falls on tlio Prosidoiit 
and the Secretary of State. 

Assuming that they would both siibsoi'ibo to 
I and II abovo, and aro prepared to concert 
their thinlting, thi'oo immodiato audiences 
sliould hear the story in considorablo dotdil— 
and presented not as a suggestion, but as n. film 
policy to which they will all commit Uiomaolvoa. 
These audiences aro: - 

1. A combined Cabinet and NSC moating 
(indudiug Secretaries of tho armed aorv- 
ices and Joint Chiefs.) 

2. The Wltite House Stat. 

3. The legislativo leaders, plus possibly somo 
additional speciiilly selected legislators. 

From these meetings a group of londoi's 
should bo designated to assume tlio rospoiisi- 
biUty of disseminating tlio esseaco of tho 
President's policy to the key peraonnol in thoir 
oi-ganization — and tho While House sliould bo 
prepared to furnish speech outlines and/or an 
articulate represontativo if necessary. It is 
conceivable that in the caso of a particularly 
important sub-group, say Pentagon brass, lluv 
President himself miglit address thorn. 

Key questions should be arranged for Pi-oai- 
dcntiol press conforences which ^vill pormib tlio 
President to moke the necessary publio stato- 
ments on Uie subject, and the Secrotovy of Stato 
should hold at least one off-the-rocord back- 
ground-only press corps dinner to position thia 
global policy in their minds. 

Several national organizations, notably CED 
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(CommitteQ^r Econoioic Development) and 
tho Advertismg Ck>undl, hare learned how to 
act 08 national minutc>men on matters of 
importance to the nation. The appropriate 
, officials of those and one or two other national 
organizations should be sununoned to Wosliing- 
' ton for a thorough briefing, and should then be 
charged with tlie rcsponaibliity of organizing 
tills miitorial in such a form that it can be sent 
to tlioir chapters aud representatives and 
mcmbersliip thi-oughout tlie country, after fuU- 
drcss ratification by their Boards— %t a special 
mootii^^ if necessaiy. 

Although the preceding paragritph gets close 
to grass roots, a still closer activi^ is esaential, 
and to achieve this a National Conference of 
oducatovs, industrialists, public opinion ex- 
ports, politicians, and national organization 
heads is the best and quickest-acting device. 

Tho National Conference is recommended 
rathor than another Committee because: 

(1) it would not present overt competition 
to any existing organizations; 
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(2) it would provide the broadest possible 
framework for every kind of organization to 
participate as much and as deeply as possible; 

(3) it could set up special committees of 
its owii to carry out particular programs that 
didn't fit into any existing oi^nizations; 
' (4) while the conference organization can 
continue as bng as there is need for ite e.'dst- 
ence, it does not have the aura of a self-per- 
petuating committee staff, and therefore has 
greater -appeal for fund-raising. 

A detailed description of such a National 

Conference — its organization, its agenda, its 
techniques, and the results to bo expected — 
has been drafted and is available. 

In coaclusiou, note that there has been no 
attempt in the above to disctiss substance. 
There has merely been reference to the three 
major fronts of U. S. global policy— diplomatic, 
foreign economic, and security. The assump- 
tion has been that other conference papers and 
the summary conference findinp would de- 
velop the substance. 
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The Discrete Problems of the Far East 



Qrigmator: Paul M. A. Linebaiger 
Clitic: George A. Lincoln 



Prefatory 

Tho following paper consists of three distinct 
pnrta. 

Fart One, Pi-ologiio, states tho difficulties of 
getting a policy wliicli will meet five basic 
critorin: 

(1) acceptability and desirability to the 
TJ. S. public; 

(2) coherence with the general direction of 
U. S. domestic dBVolopmeht and world-wide 
policy, 08 scon by loaders and experts withic 
tlio United States; 

(3) applicability to tho real-lifo situations 
in whidi diderent portions of the Chinese 
pcoplo iiud themselTCs; 

(4) harmony of the U. S. policy vnth 
Bl'itiish, Japaneao, and other allied policies; 

(6) rolovanco of tlio policy to the general 
relationship of Bocxn-ity-through-competition 
which now obtains between U. S. and Soviet 
power, especially in marginal areas such as 
Qci'tnany, Korea, and Vietnam. 

Part Two, Draft of a Ton-Yeai- Policy, pro- 
vldos R. toi'get for discussion and for fiu'ther 
rofinomont by spelling out some of tlie concrete 
policios which should be considered seriously 
for American policy-planning purposes. 

Part Tlu'oa is a brief r68um6 of tho overaeas 
Ciiinose situation, 

Though tho focus of tho paper is on China 
tho gouoral conclusion of the paper is to the 
effect that for the next decade or two, Japan 
is moro important tlmn China for many U. S. 
purposes, and that therefore no China policy 



should be developed unless it fits closely and 
-effectively with the policies of Japan concern- 
ing China; In their turn, the policies of Japan 
concerning China should be a major focus of 
Anierican study and (if necessary) of American 
partnership. 

This paper is submitted in conjunction with a 
closely related paper on the subject of Policy 
and Opinion in SoiUh avd Souiheasl Asia. The 
two papers are designed to cover adjacent geo- 
gi-aphic areas, and in many oases their subject 
matter' carries through from the one paper to 
the other- 
No ottempt is mode, in this paper, to spell 
out the economic or military coats of operations 
in the South Asia, Soutlicast Asia, and East 
Asia areas. It is generally assumed that short 
of open combat these costs are and should bo 
less than the cost of the military and economic 
aid progi'ams wWch have ah-eady been applied 
in the Meditewaneon ond West Europcati nieas. 
The cost may be substnutial in any one year, 
but in relation to U. S. totals of defense and aid 
expenditures over a decade, the cost of all the 
Asia programs put togothei' sliould not be high. 
Consideration of any American policy towoi-d 
Chma is complicated by the fact that thci-e ore 
at least five basic frames of reference (outluaed 
above) which such a pohcy must fit. 

Peculiarly important is the conddoration that 
over and above the inner cirde of the definitely 
pro-American Nations of tho Pooifio (Japan, 
BOK, Nationalist China, Thailand, Australia, 
Now Zealand), there aio potentially pro- 
American nations who must not be alienated. 
In some cases, tho reasons for not alionatmg 
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them arc militarily and diplomatically opera- 
tional. The nation in question would bo 
valuable as an ally to us, and may well become 
on nlly. In other cases, the value is psychiJogi- 
eal; Jbncricaii leaders and joimialists would not 
liko to see a country estranged, come a sliow- 
do\vn on the world scene. Furthermore, the 
Communist pleasure at taking anj'tliing what- 
ever from us, unreasonable though it may be, 
usually ai'ouses a corresponding emotion of 
worry and dread on owe side'. 

Of the nations which are not pro-American, 
most of llicm are "Asian" in lorms of prop- 
aganda utterance instead of merely Asifin or 
Asiatic in terms of their geographic location. 
The moi-e weD-estabJished and older the govern- 
ment, the less apt it is to be "Asian". The 
Japanese Crovcmmcnt is rarely "Asian" in the 
senRe in which Mr. Nelu-u uses the term. 

The policies which suit the pro-American Na- 
tions will not necessarily suit tlic "Asian" 
group. An affirmative policy on Formosa's 
security Will probably please Hntoyama, Bheo, 
Chiang, Fibul, and Magsaysay; it may even bo 
a source of reassurance to Norodom Sihanouk; 
it will most distinctly worry U Nu when ho is 
speaking in public, however much he may be 
pleased by it when he is speaking in private, 
and it ^vill vex Itlr. Paniklcar or Mr. Menon. 

To bo effective, an American poL'cy concern- 
ing the Chinese people, their National govern- 
ment, the Communist authorities, tlieu' repre- 
sentation in the world, and their futm'o cannot 
shift from week to week as British or "Asian" 
opinion may require. 

a. A very subatantinl achievement has al- 
ready been accomplished by the Eisanhower- 
Dulles team in getting Formosa off some 
of the tenterhooks of uncertainty imd by 
scaring the Conunnnists away from the 
offshore islands for the time being. 

b. Particularly effective was President 
Eisenhower's insistence in simple and 
understandable terms, on the idea of 
"peace" lost spring. The President ex- 
pressed, wittingly or not, ahnost all of the 
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classic Chinese virtues. In reply, Chou 
' En-lai sounded like a bad Chinese garble 
of a German text. He had to lard his 
riposte with foreignisms (so fai' as the 
spoken Chinese language is concerned) 
referring to "domestic" rights in "inter- 
national" law, "international Jurisdiction," 
and the like. 

c. Since a long-rnnge American policy can- 
not end. will not be effective if America's 
top leaders, busy as they are, try to figurp 
put a long-range Chinese approach to. 
Ciiina's problems, really effective policy- 
depends on its being grounded on what tlio 
U. S. is going to do anyway, China or no 
China. 

The firat question on China policy is, "Wliat 
is U. S. dome.stic policy?" Should our policy 
be impugned, wo cannot and will not have a 
position of strengUi in tlie Far East if at the 
same time we reduce our militai-y budgets so 
that we no longci- possess the striking foitscs 
with which to stiike. 

U. S. domestic policy is deiived — quito 
reasonably, too— from the U. S. estimate of 
U. S. global policy at any ona time. This 
primarily concerns oui' own safety in relation 
to Soviet powoi- at the time. Only later can 
and should China poUcy come in. 

I. PROLOGUE 

Supremdy importaTii is the fad thai an Ameri- 
ean China policy must cohere with U. S. domestic 
policy. In a sense modem Cldnese civilisation is 
already propaganda-saturated. Only rarely ean 
verbal symbols compete mlh the inferences made 
by obseriiers from adion. TTie future is measured 
on both sides of the Bamboo Owrtain in terms of 
vAat is going to Iiappen, not in terms of what 
s&ouU happen. If American domestic poliq/ 
appears to be leading the United States first to a 
position of domestic strength and tlien to an in- 
ternational position of being able to use that 
strenyth, moat of the "psychological warfare" will 
make iiself in the future. If the United States is 
going to become absdutdy and rdatively toeoifr 
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tft (fie next tkree decades a China folicy based 
upon, a false prediction 0/ strength eould bring the 
United States 'peo'ple and government nothing but 
karm in China and ooatigwus territories of Blast 

Am. 

Up to now much of the difficulty of an Ahieri- 
cnu "China policy" Ims boon tho fact that it \nis 
"China policy" and notliing more— not an or- 
ganic living part of America's goneral poUoy in 
Uio world. If the United States is cftpablo of 
creating a Fai- Eoatci-n policy from the founda- 
tion of baaio "American policy" prescriptions 
for action whicli show itumano, pmcticol, long- 
rongo pi'cdioUon of Amoripan economic and 
poiilical Biirvivflil, with a sanOt optimistic, iu- 
tolligiblo affirmation of how America intends Co 
grow and pi-ospei- — the result would bo much 
moTO vahiaWo than bl\o trumpery of a specious 
"China policy" made up by Amoricans for 
Chincao, only for Chinese, and not applicable to 
onyUnng also on oartli. 

On the Bcoro of tho acceptability of American 
policy as part ot tho cold war the Chinoao Com- 
muniBta arc vvilnorablc both as Conununiats 
find as Cliincso. A policy toward tho Com- 
muniBb autlioritioa of Cluiia can take account of 
Uio fact tlinb Amoiioan'Rvssian relations are 
much bottor tlion American-Poking arrango- 
mon ta at the prosont timo. Tharo is no need to 
tnako American policy towaid tlio Communist 
mainland identical witli American policy toward 
tlio USSR. The two can be distitoguiahcd. It 
is nocoBsary, howeTor, to reconiulo an implicit 
contradiction in tho prosont American position, 
a contradiction which arises from two separate 
and diatinct aspects of recent U. S. policy. 

Tho first unplication is that (a) the internal 
poltlical and economic structure of a foreign 
counti'y ia none of America's business, that (b) 
tho United States is indiiforont to the sufferings 
of people \tndor Communism, and tliat (o) if a 
Commimiat govoi-nmont behaves itself "well" 
in a toclmical and nanow "international" con- 
text tho Government of tho United States is 
willing to deal amiably with such a government. 

Tho second implication is that the United 
Statioa as n government and the Americans as 



a people hove a speciol sentamcntal and polilical 
loyalty to the Chinese on the grounds of one 
hundred years of peculiarly significant and inti- 
mate association, with American appreciation 
of China's dedicated sacrifices m the sttugglc 
agtunst Japan, and tliat therefore neither the 
American people nor tho American government 
can accept the Communist subjugation of 
China as anytliing more than a teroporarj' 
phenomenon winch we are prepared to outwait 
if necessary. 

Each of these implicit statements has been 
made explicit by various U. S. spokesmen with 
reference to the Chinese front of the world- 
wide cold war. The contradictions between 
them are serious enough to affect the grounds 
of America's entire moral and political posture 
in the Par Bast. It can be suggested that 
neither of these considerations need be excluded ■■ 
altogether from diplomatic consideration, ^but 
that a thoroughly olear-cut choice of one as a 
major theme and . tho other as a minor theme 
might permit better diplomacy as wcU as more 
effective propaganda programs. 

When one turns to the intra-Chinese impact 
of U, S. policy, consideration must be given to 
the fact that Chinese politicol behavior is 
highly sophisticated and that in a sense the 
Chinese were Mandsts long before Karl Marx 
was bom. This can be explained with the 
statement that the use of ideological control 
within the Confucianist system accustomed the 
Chinese to the concept of "official trutli" long 
before the Western auttioritarian states had 
spread the art of "doublethink" on the present 



Much of China's internal political behavior 
08 well as external relations have been baud 
on the striking of postures which are not meant 
to reflect fact or even seriously to deceive the 
antagonist, but which ore merely postures 
deseed to evoke from the antagonist a counter- 
posture for the next stage in a pantomime of 
reciprocal intimidation. 

For example, the obim of the Cliinese to bo 
a great power at the present time is meant to 
be taken very seriously as a claim, a* an impor- 
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tarit ceremonial verbalization not yet related to 
Jact, but providing a foundation for future atti- 
tudes of deference on the American aide and 
arrogance on the Chinese side, and thcireiFore at 
present nothiag more than a claim. 

The study made by Dr. SLen-hu Dai for the 
F. P. R. I. indicates that the Chinese people on 
many bccasionB in the past established separate 
. co-existing Cbinese governmental forms , which 
coiild bo called "states" is not to bo found as a 
major, strain in Confucian thought. 

A distinction between state and government 
can bo made even in Western thought with 
rofcrenco to the permanence of the institutions 
involved. It can bo suggested that few West- 
ern thinltcrs would regard two co-existing gov- 
ernments, even if they were closely akin by 
race or competitive in their juristic claims to 
territory, as mere "governments" and not 
"states" if they lasted as long as fifty years. 

The Chinese are rapidly approaching a point 
in which they themselves admit in fact tliat 
there are two separate Chinese stales, two 
Chinas, both of which will exist as far as any 
man can foresee. 

Tho fact tliat tho foundation of two Cliinas 
instead of one is adventitious docs not mean 
that the foundation is not becoming moro and 
more accomplished a fact with the passing of 
each successive year. Foreign Minister Sliigc- 
mitsu stated before the National Press Club on 
August. 30, 1955, tltc best view of the Japanese 
Bureaucrats at tho present time: 

Ab for China, my country is maintaining diplo- 
matic rolatioiia with the Chinese Nationalist Gov- 
ernment on Formosa and that precludes our entering 
upon formal relations with Communiat China. 
Ncverthet^B, neither w«, nor yoiif can poatibly escape 
the reality that there are two mutually hostile Chineie 
governments exercising control over too leparale arens. 
We naturally foci gravely ooncomcd for tho sako of 
peace in Asia and arc most anxious that neither side 
aggravates anew tho situation, now fortunately tran- 
quil, by resorting to violence. 

As you well know, thero ia a popular pressure in 
Japan in favor of expanding our trade with Con- 
tinental China. This is understandable since we 
must foster trade wherever available in order to 
sustain our slender economy, but wo feel tliat our 



public is apt to forgot the drastic change that has 
taken place in China during the past decade. (Italics 
added.) 

As a tactful man'; Mr. Shigemitsu did not go 
so far as to indicate that he thought that the 
freezing of the Chinese civil war by the world 
situation meant that the particular division of 
China which happened to obtain in tho winter 
of 1949-50 was going to lead to the creation of 
two Cliinese states.' 

The point should perhaps be made both in 
staff studies and in propaganda that' thero is 
no serious prospect of the People's Republic 
overcoming tho Republic of China witliout 
Russian aid. Tho entire military air estabhsh- 
ment of Communist China is Russian-sup- 
ported. 

The Communists have been successful in 
making the balance of forces on the Chinese 
scone seem to bo the result of unilateral Ameri- 
can intervention, when in fact it is much more 
i-oasonabic to assume that "a balance of inter- 
ventions" has stopped the Chinese civil war at 
the particular boundary whidi now obtains 
between the two Chinas. 

In other words, Free China with American 
aid can defeat Now China. 

Free China without American aid could not 
touch Now Cluna with Russian aid. 

Now China without Russian aid can not touch 
a Free China which has American aid. 

It neither China obtains aid from its respec- 
tive international partner, it is extremely un- 
likely that Chiang could land in the near future 
or that the Reds could take Formosa in the near 

flltlU'C. 

Finally, if America helps Free China and 
Russia helps New China, the outcome is unpre- 
dictable, but might well lead to a major war 
whicli ncithu- Americans nor Russians appear 
to desire at the present timo. 

Considerations such as those set fordi above 
may appear very cogent in Chinese eyes. They 
do not ncccssorily have much effect on the iso- 
lated groups of political leaders and publicists 
who grandiloquently call themselves "Asians" 
(sec paper 8). 
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Finally, referonco must be made to the fact 
(hat the only operational great power in Asia is 
Japan. "Qrcat Power" is used in this context 
to denote a nation-state which could plan, or- 
ganize, equip, and deliver an invasion across 
2,000 miles of foreign land or ol open sea. If 
Asian opinion is to bo considered at all, Japa- 
nese opinion should be consulted first and fore- 
most. Japan and only Japan possesses the 
near-future capacity of putting task forces over- 
seas in Japaaose-built ships, with Japanese- 
designed air cover, for Japanese strategic pur- 
poses (within the limits of future U. N. man- 
dates) for the preservation of life and order in 
disturbed portions of Asia. 

The Indians, tho Chinese Communists, the 
Pakistani, and tho Indonesians are in no posi- 
tion, technologically or militarily, to act the 
part of groat military powers even if world 
history demands that they should do so. 

Considering this prologue, tho digest of . a 
proposed China policy which follows may make 
enough senso to remove some of the so-caUcd 
China problem from tho area of controversy 
within the Uiiifcod States. No policy designed 
as a means for tho accomplishment of goals 
which are reciprocally, partly or whoUy, con- 
tradictory can achieve real internal consistency. 
It is impossible for Americans to seek tiic friend- 
ship of Peking and tlic destruction of the Peking 
regime at the same tunc. The policy sot forth 
in Port II is an attempt to provide a thumbnail 
sketch of a policy which will in its several facets 
achieve a maximum number of goals over a 
ten-year period. 

II. DRAFT STATEMENT OP A TEN- YEAR 
POLICY. 

The following draft of a policy is not designed 
to supersede or replace policy staboments which 
now exist. It is, on the other hand, an experi- 
ment in planning. 

Obviously, the writer of this paper agrees 
with Bismarck, who was quoted as saying that 
with the best intelligence in the most efficiently 
run chanceries of Europe, no statesman could 



sec more than throo yoais ahead. Tho draft 
is made for ten years because certain phases of 
policy — long-range effects in psychological war- 
fare, economic dovelopmont, results from edu- 
cational policy — cannot bo obtained in less 
than a decade in many instances. If the means 
to a policy require more time than the end of 
tho policy itself stipulates, a paradoxical 
situation results. 

Forhaps tho only solution is tp set up an "as 
if" policy, a hypothetical statement of what the 
U. S. people and leaders should want "if all 
other factors remain tho same." Obviously 
theso oxdudod factors wUl not remain the 
same, but it is bettor to establish a modifiable 
goal tliOQ no goal at oil. 

For speed in reading, the subjointed paper 
has been cast in the rough outline of a staff 
study. 

Statement of the Problem 

How can the United States Government sus- 
tain a diplomatic policy toward tho several 
Chinese political authorities in a manner de- 
vised to achiovo tho following long-range goals: 

a. Minimization of the prospect of effec- 
tive further Communist territorial expansion; 

b. Minimization of tho prospect of inter- 
national or intra-Chinese armed conflict; 

c. Minimization of tho unnecessary ten- 
sions which may exist between Peking and 
Washington without a loss of honor, security, 
or i)ower by Washington; 

d. Furtherance of an acceptable form of 
peaceful compotitive co-cxistenco between 
the Communist and anti-Communist systems 
in the For East; 

c. Recognition of the special role of Japan 
as tlio only indigenous groat power in East 
Asia; 

f. Repayment of America's historic debt 
to the Chinese Nationalists for tho Chinese 
Nationalists' sacrificos made on behalf of 
thomsclves as a movement and of China as 
a nation in tho war against Japan; 

g. Preservation of the territory of Formosa 
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in the political framcvrork of the free world 
combined willi a policy which \rill not 
preclude the "liberation from within" of tie 
thinesc people now governed by Op^niiiunist 
autlioritios on the mainland. 
How can policies designed to achieve these 
goals be combined with policies designed to 
achieve other goals deriving primarily from 
diplomatic situations in other parts of Ibo 
world ([such as Germany or Morocco)? . 

j^ts-Beiriag on (he Problem . 

The Chinese governmental and political 
system has been in a condition of decline abd 
chaos for two hundred and twenty ycftrs, more 
or less, and in a condition of nearly continuous 
internal armed conflict between 1820 and 1950. 

The stabilization of China under a single 
political order, i/ it turns out to have been ae- 
nmpiUhed by the Communis, will turn ont to 
be the most important polilieal imrade o/ aw 
time. In dealing with this potential mimcle 
American policy should bo noitlier to admit nor 
to deny that a wonder has been worked. A 
decode is too short a time to reveal whether the 
Communists have or have not accomplished 
this. 

There are todoy in fact two Chinese states. 

These states cloim to be identical vnth one 
another. The claim, itself a manifestation of 
internal Chinese political warfare, has beon 
accepted naively at face value by all the outside 
Communist nnd non-Communist powers with 
the sole exception of Japan. The two Chinese 
slates may not wish to be any more than 
competing governmcDts of the same Chinese 
state, but since neither state possesses the 
physical capacity of dcstioj-ing the other in on 
effective war the presence of botli on the 
international scene must be predicted for on 
indefinite period of time. 

The Chinese Nationalist State is officially 
called the Republic of China and unofficially 
alluded to as Free China. It comprises 
Formosa and various off-shore islands. 

The Cliineso Communist State is officiaDy 
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colled the Chinese People's CominonwQaltli, 
(Kung-ho-huo being closer to Kavl Marx's con- 
cept of commonwealth of Qemeinwesen tlinn to 
"republic," though it is ustially trnnslnlod 
"republic," thus confusing it with Mm-kuo, Iho 
traditional term) and unofficially called Now 
China. The foot of Communist nilo on Uie 
mainland is no more and no loss a fact than the 
fact of the Nationalist ralo on the island. A 
final and reasonably cloai- title to Formosa was 
given by the previous owners, tho Japaiioso, to 
"a Chinese government" in tho Tokyo-Tnipoi 
treaty of 1951. Third parties lost thou* chnnco 
to protest tho validity of the treaty whan Ihoy 
failed to speak up by registering tlioir ohjeotiona 
at the time. 

Neither in the U. N. nor olsowhoro is there 
international official aclcnowlodgmont that nU 
persons speaking tho same language should l>« 
driven by military powor into a siiiglo uniflod 
political system. 'The Ohinoso Cominuiiisls 
chiim to represent tho Chinese vtim and nation 
and to bo tho only Chincso authorities in tlio 
world. This claun can not bo sttpportod fronj 
Western experience. 

There is no United States policy papor liathig 
specifically Amaiican, apocifioally solfiBh, spo- 
cificolly protective goals ontortainod by this 
government witli respect to tho gonorol oi'oa of 
the Western Pacific. 

In the absence of such a statemout, tJ. S.- 
China policy must take tho form of Amoricati 
inleniaons "on behalf of tho Chinoso" instead of 
American intentions "on belialf of tho Amori- 
cans." An ofRcial, public atatoinont of Amori- 
oan strategic goals outlining what Amoi-icans 
regarded os tho minimum rcquiromont for U. S. 
safety in the Western Pacific, such hftrdhoado<l, 
realistic goals might win greater nccoptanco 
from both Mao's cabinet and Chiang's timn 
would an excessively moral claim on bohalf of 
Americans that Americahs shoidd guide Chinese 
internal ideological and political afTniis. Tho 
impact of such a stateinQnt on U. S. domestic 
opinion might well be salutary, and might 
narrow or remove tho apparent gap which 
exists— in Pekmg's eyes— between ao-callod, 
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"Cbina-firGters" and porsons chiefly concerned 
witli the defense of Europe. 

The United States has not held an intor- 
nationol conference on the subject of China, 

The United States has not obtained a recon- 
ciliation of its loug-range foreign policy goals 
for China with the Chinese goals of Japan and 
of the Republic of Korea. 

The United Statra does not at present desire 
an identification of the pro-American nations of 
East Asia mth one another. An alliance of 
Japan, the Republic of Korea, Nationalist 
China, Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, 
and the Philippines has not been encouraged. 
Bilateral aiiungomouts between the United 
Stacos and each of these nations exist in one 
form or another. 

In terms of the doplojnneut of any reasonable 
combination of sea, air, iwd land power the 
nations listed in the poragi-aph above are for 
more a port of tlie strategic teriitory- of the 
Western Pacific than they are a part of the rim- 
land of a Soviet heartland. 

It is nssiuncd that the United States >vill not 
discover a clean-cut ideological goal within the 
near future (10S6-196S) ond that even in the 
mid-range future (1950-1066) it is quite un- 
certain that the domestic forces of American 
politics will raiao a political standard to which 
men of good faith on all continents can rcpau', 
ns to a crusade. The United Slates will remain 
ompincol, governing its judgments and actions 
by largely unexpressed systems of value, and 
loosely democratic in its foi-eign policy. 

Liberation will be a slogan, but not an opera- 
tion of govei-nmont. 

Whilo tlio United States desu'cs the liberation 
of the mainland of China from Communism 
neither the leaders nor the people of this countiy 
are Avilling to take a serious chance on World 
War III in order to obtain that gool. In this 
they can be considered wise. If Communism 
in Hussia should fall, Chinese Communism sur- 
viving alone would pose no strategic threat to 
tho world, 

Tho crux of the world situation lies for tho 



1955-1905 period in tho competition of Ameri- 
can and Russian science and teehnology, and 
not in a count of' heads on the mninland of 
Asia. 

The. 600,000,000 recently discovered Chinese 
(os opposed to 480,000,000 previously listed) 
and the 400,000,000 Indians do not by sheer 
numbers constitute a "force" in world politics. 
The number of persons under Communism does 
not reflect the striking force which might be 
delivered by the Communist or anti-Com- 
munist system in an all-out war. 

The strategic wishes of the Japanese have not 
yet been expressed. Japanese claims to a re- 
sumption of the effective strategic military 
leadership of tiie Western Faciflc and East 
Asia would be vigorously resisted at the present 
time by many of the territories which in fact 
depend upon the United States and upon a non- 
Conununist Japan for their own protection. 

"nie United States must be prepared not 
merely for conuterpressure which may be 
offered by Communist agression and to capi- 
talize on future pro-American sentiment arising 
as a consequence of future domestic American 
strength engendered by resentment against 
Gonununist o^^essidn. The United States for 
the present and the foreseeable future need not 
be capable of taking the initiative in any mili- 
tory operation against Communist held terri- 
tory. Once given tho initiative, and a superior 
military capacity, the conclusion of local wars 
to the advantage of die United States and 
related nations becomes an important problem 
in foreign policy. Without tliis U. S. capacity, 
tho I^ee World risks being nibbled to death by 
CommuniBt aggressions. 

The best evidence from the Communist and 
non-Communist press suggests that tlie leader- 
ship of the Soviet Union is inci'eaaingly im- 
pressed by the risk of a general war reqxiiring 
tho USB of atomic weapons, but that the leader- 
sliip of the Chinese People's Republic is not 
impressed by atomic weapons and is willing to 
assume risks which the Moscow leaders would 
reject. 
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DiscuBslon 

The potential of the Kuomititang as a rcvolu- 
tionoi-y forco is, judging by appenrancea, not 
(loiined as a datum, oud indudcd hi American 
policy toword or concerning China. Tbo de- 
velopment of the necessary intelligence and 
research, on this point should be considered a 
matter of Uigb priority for both private scholoi^ 
ship and governmental study. 

If tlie people and lenders of the United States 
havQ foitb tiiut a, characteristically Chinese 
revolution can coosiimmato tlie modernization 
and doinocratizatiou of China there is no reason 
why the United States aliould not indefinitely 
support either tlie Nationalists or an antici- 
pated modification of the Nationalist move- 
. ment which aucb an American expectation 
woidd assume. It is entirely possible to frame 
a long-range policy ou the liberation of China 
from Communist impeiisHsm and the mere 
"fact" that a Communist regime hos lasted for 
six ycex-B is no moro compelling a political con- 
sideration than the fact that Mauchiikuo Lasted 
for foui-toen years. 

If tlie United States does not ospcct that the 
Chinese wiU continue and complcto their own 
revolution, and if tbo United States is prepared 
to accept as a fact and a continuing probability 
the effective leadei-ship of most of Cliiueso 
civilization by ConununistSj the United States 
riiould consider moving ^vith gicat cars towai'd 
the manipulation of t^vo separate Chinas on 
the irorid scene. 

Tbo United States has already negotiated 
voiy sensibly with tlie Chinese Communist 
authorities in Korea, in Nov York, and tivioe 
at Geneve. 

Tba handicaps of initiative lie entirely with 
the Communists and thoir friends. At present, 
most of the advantages of iuootivity lie very 
largely with the United States. 

The Chiueso Communiats liumUiata the 
United States whenever they (as they see it) 
compel the United States to deal directly with 
them. If a matter is sufficiently momentous 
to be discussed in Washington, D. O., it should 
be (dien up with the international equivalent 
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of Washington. The only Communist equiva- 
lent of Washington, D. C, is Moscow. If the 
Peking loaders wish to address themselves to 
Washington they should bo compelled to go 
tlu-ough Moscow. If a matter is unimportant 
they should bo compelled to go through Chiang 
Eol-shek's government, tlie local British author- 
ities in Hong Kong, or the government of India. 

Americiiu domestic public opmion and intei'- 
nol poUtics will not permit the waiting off of all 
China to Communism, nor will it permit the 
rieks involved in an effort to liberate Cliina by 
a combination of a Nationalist initiative with 
American support. 

If the United States continues to be the pri- 
mary source of support for the government on 
Formosa it should be prepared to accept as the 
price of that support the responsibility of inter- 
fering enough in the domestic, political, and 
military affairs of Formosa to make sm-o that 
the Nationalist Oovernmont represents not 
only historic Chinese Nationalism, but a 
partner of whom the American people can bo 
proud. 

The further democratization of Formosa and 
the creation of an even higher standard of 
living will be effective unless a maximum effort 
is made by means of both traveling individuals 
nnd media of communication to spread the 
actual facts concerniug Formosa before non- 
Forraoaan Chinese elsewhere in the world 
together with other Asian spectatoi's. 

Conclusion 

The United States should continue to i-ecog- 
aizs the Nationalist Government of the Repub- 
lic of China as the only legitimate governmont 
of China for the ueoi' future. 

If the Chinese Communist authorities behave 
themselves and meet the requirements of in tor- 
national good behavior alluded to by the 
Secretaiy of State on August 2, 1D55, the 
United States should be prepared to recogniiso 
the Communist government of China as "tlio 
only Communist; govei-ument of Chma," but 
not as "the only national government of China." 
U. S. de facto recognition of the principles of 
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militfti'y and political authorities on the main- 
lund of China should be conditioned upon a 
factual recognition by those Communist Chinese 
mainland authorities of the existence of Na- 
tionalist Chineso off-shore authorities. 

The United States should not move toward 
the I'ccognition of Eed China until American 
striking foroea in the Western Padfic (in the 
Sino-Soviot military eatimato of the situation) 
pogaess a striking capacity wliich the Chinese 
Communist lenders will not, imder any ou'cum- 
atnncQS, dare to igiiore or to deny, fiecogni- 
Uon pracooding from apparent weakness could 
be a suro provocation of further aggression. If 
tlio U. S. military forces are in foot so deployed 
OS 10 bo capable of offectivo and lieavy rcpriaol 
ngmnst tlio next Communist Chineso armed 
aggression tho minbnuin conditions for a re- 
spectful Poking attitude toward Washington 
will havo boon obtained. 



Rftcommeudntloiia 

It is thoroforo rccommonded that: 

The pvcaont empirically saUsfoctoiy policy 
towoi'd Cliina should be mndntained. 

No attempt should bo made within the next 
tiu'co yeara to make geuoral a settlement of 
any aspect of the China problem. 

In iiifomatiou programs, stress should be 
laid upon tho fact that China's pohticol situa- 
tion oxists because OMneso persons have 
created two different Chinese governments and 
that American support has done nothing mora 
than to countorbalancQ in a small measiu'e 
Soviet support for tho Chinese Communist 
autkoritios. 

Tho United States aboold enooiuage other 
govcrnmonts to pitiss their settlemonts of whot 
tlioy allege to bo "the China problem" by mak- 
ing suro that alternative solutions are always 
ayaikblo. For example, if tho British press 
for a solution of outstanding issues between 
Wftsliington aiid Peldiig through Delhi, tlio 
United States sliould indirectly oncourngo the 
JapancBO to press for a somewhat different 
solution by means of a conference of oil coun- 
tries rocognisdng Japan wth frontiers touching 
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territories now controlled by the Chinese Com- 
mnnist aimed forces of tiieir dcpMHlcnl nllics 
in North Korea and North Vielnam. Such 
alternative solutions woiJd, where effcntivo, 
rolieve part of the strain which the Communist 
and neutralist world has imposed on the U. S. 
by nlleging that Americans, not Chinese, arc 
the arbiters of China's destinies. 



m. THE OVEHSEAS CHINESE 

If tho practice of the Cltincse themselves is 
followed, the term hm-ch'iao can ho taken as 

the prototj'pe of the Englisli-lnnguogo words, 
"overseas Chinese." In this sense, tho Chinese 
in Formosa ore not overseas Cliiiieso, nor are 
tho Chineso of Hongkong island, though they 
ore both separalcd from the nininlnnd of Clima 
by ocean water. Overseas Chinese, in the 
sense of hua-ek'iao, refers lo Cliincsc — or per- 
sons of Cliinese ethnic origin— domiciled in 
foreign countries. (The genu is thus rcmi^ 
nisccnt of the meaning and application of the 
concept Amlmdsdtuisch as of 1914 or 1930.) 

There ai:e somewhat more than ten million 
oveisees Cliinese, who fall under more than 
thirty political im-isdictions. The most im- 
portout oi-eas of settlement ore Southeast Asia 
and the Americas. 

The practical afiiUatioa of the overseas 
Chineso ttith the moiidand of China lies almost 
onliiely through their native counties Qis'ten), 
from which Chineso migration took plncc. 
Many of these counties have been badly gov- 
erned by tho Commtmists and a majority of 
the overseas Chinese is still outside the Com- 
munist camp at tho present time. 

The mifitary potential of tho overseas Chinese 
is substantial. Their importance for overt or 
covert psycliological warfare is even greater. 
Their traditional political role, 1804-1022, of 
supporters of tho inland revolution, is no longer 
tenable to the degree that it wos in Sun Yttt- 
aen's lifetime. In part, tho duninished effect 
of tho overseas Cliinese on tho homeland re- 
sults from the general increase of poUco con- 
trol throughout the world. In gieater part, 
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Ihc reduced importance of the otctscos Cliinoso 
arises from the fact that culturally and sociony 
the moinlaiMl is in many waj-s "ahea4" of 
lliem — tliat is, it is more changed. , Many of 
the overseas Ciiinese gioups are liecoming 
islands of archaic Cbineso language and 
customs. 

From the U. S. point of vioiv^, it is important 
to note that tUough 'a vast majority of tho ovci-- 
scas Cliincsc live in territories outside direct 
American jurisdiction, a somewhat differently 
composed majority lie well within the area of 
U. S. strategic influeace. ' 

A serious approach to the overseas Chiuose 
must consider their valuo to the Nationalists 
and to the Conimmiists. At present the Na- 
tionalists appear to bo hoklLug their ground m 
the overseas comnmuities os a whole, though 
they lose in specific areas. 

Tlie strategic value of tho overseas Chiuese 
can be found in their perfoi-ming the following 
tasks: 

a. lessening the lino of conunuuications 
burden on ANZUS or SBATO forces by 
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means of all. S.-inspu-cd and U. S.-supportod 
but British-controlled recruitment policfy 
auned at exploitation of the Chinese man- 
power of British Malaysia and the British 
tmritorles in Borneo; 

b. U. S.-NationaliBt cooperation in the 
development of overseas Chinese pei'sonnol 
in friendly foreign armies for intelligence, for 
special forcos cadres in the event of war with 
mainland China, and for' civil government 
support in the liberation of Chinese territory; 

c. Japanese American programming for 
the inclusion of Chinese minority units in 
Japaneso land forces at a later date. 

The long-range task of an overseas Chinoso 
program should be to promote the local Chinese 
interest in becoming citizens in their counti'ios 
of new settlement, or facilitating their eventual 
return to Nationalist or Conmiunist China. 
It is not in the interest of long-range American 
policy to foster small China irrodentas m many 
different foreign countries. The Chinoso 
Americans of the United States can fortunately 
be considered a model for this lino of 
development. 
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Policy and Opinion in South and Southeast Asia 



Originator : Paul M. A. Lineburgcr 
Clitic: QeoTge A. Lincoln 



Prefatory 

The problems of South and Southeast Asia 
arc ovoii more isolated from tbo whole of Asia, 
from ono another, than are tlio probloma of 
China, Japan, and Korea. Wliila Vlatuam 
provides the physical llni^ between the crisis 
oroft of Kortheosl Asia and a comparable criffls 
nroa. in Southeast Asia, Uio two areas have very 
little olso in common. Psychologically and 
diplomatically, Oommimiat China has considor- 
nblo impact on India and on the neutral states 
of Asia; economically and stragotically, this 
impact diminishes very ra2)idly with distance. 

To molte the proportions of discussion man- 
ngeablo as between the different areas of South 
and Southeast Asia three principal subjecia will 
bo cousidorcd in this paper : 

Ist. Vietnam and tiie other two states of 

Indochina; 
2nd. India; 

ard. The relations of tho British to Amei<- 
ican policy in. this area. 
Each of these Bubjocta will bo tolcen up in 
turn. 

I. INBOCHINA 

For tbo purposes of a psychologicnl-politioal 
ovoluation of the situation iu this port of the 
world, Indochina tJong with Poimosa provides 
both n geographic and a psychological connect- 
ing link between South and Southeast Asia, on 
tho ono aide, and Northeast Asia, on the other. 

The highest common denominators of North- 
east Asia and Southeast Asia ore tb'eefold: 
a. the confanuedpsychologioal resistance to 
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a past period of Europeao and Japanese 
unparioiism;' 

b. cooperation witli the United States as 
the predominant power among the free 

nations; 

c. relationships to Communist power. 

The different portions of the South A»a, 
Southeast Asia, Northeast Asia combine re- 
act in very different form to each ot these 
pressures. Anti-coloniolism is, for instance, a 
very minor issue on Formosa, while in Korea 
anti-coloniolism (as anti-Japanism) is vital. 
The Communist threat is the supreme issue io 
South Yiotnom and virtually no issue at all to 
Ceylon at this time. The reactions of these 
different temtories must be separated from one 
another, and U. S. policy must make a very 
nice adjustment in calculating a balance 
between particular targets and the sweep of 
non-Communist Asia as a whole. 

An American retreat in Formosa would, as 
pointed out in the discussion of China, have 
severe reperoassions as for west as Pakistan. 
Bven more pressing than tho problem of For- 
mosa is the issue of Vietnam. What the 
United States does in Vietnam is uot only of 
supreme importance to the survival or extinc- 
tion of a non-Convmunist Vietnamese state; it 
is also one of the future yeidstioks by which the 
other nations of Asia will measure U. S. eapor 
bilities and intentions for the next few years. 

Vietnom and Formosa are more urgent than 
Korea, chiefly because U. S. policy has fi-ozen 
on Korea to such a degree as to preclude a 
successful Communist attack on tho Kspublic of 
Korea in tho immediate future. The United 
States has, m other words, purchased a degree of 
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security in Korea at the price of losing a 
strategic and political initiative for the tijne 
being. The economic initiative in Korea re- 
mains important and if economic factors oi-e 
considered Korea must bo added to Fomosa 
and Vietnam as a crins area. 

The Present Situation fat Vietnam 

Apart, from relatively minor oggi-cssions in 
Laos, the Communists appear to acquiesce in a 
condition of miUtary quiot with respect to the 
Vietnamese situation at the present tamo. 

The Domocintic Republic of Vietnam (DRV) 
may decide ot any timo to exercise its acknowl- 
edged militojy supeiiority ond to sweep over 
the South bcfat« liie troiniug and equipment of 
the Vietnamese Army can be brought to the 
point of making Communist aggressiou too 
rislcy or too costly. Alternatively, tho DBV 
miglit precipitate chaos by means of a major 
covert campaign. 

More remote in timo than military action, 
and somewhat more probable in the light of 
woi'ld-wide Communist strategy, ia the possi- 
bility that the Ho Chi Minh regime would 
agree to strictly define free election and would 
win those elections. ■ If Ho does this he will 
become the fii'st Communist leader to win out- 
mde the Ii-ou Ciu tein and to overturn the cur- 
rent assumption of the free powers — tho 
assumption that a Comniiinist sbito cannot ba 
installed beyond the periphery of Conununiat 
military power. Such a peaceful victory \v6uld 
do damage for beyond tho limits of Asia and 
would undenniue a fundamental dogma of 
current Western policy. 

The logical but purely foraal nlteraativo — 
that the anti-Communist Vietnamese of the 
South miglit take the initiative in overriding 
Geneva I — ^is extremely unlikely for both 
military and political reasons. 

The primary task for inunediate United 
States policy and action is the utilization of a 
period of rolative outward calm to help the 
constiraotion of a Vietnomoae regime so solidly 
based economicoJUy, politically, militarily, as to 
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reduce the probabilities of a peaceful victory for 
Ho. It is a reasonable surmise that Ho will not 
join battle unless he has a reasonable chaiico of 
success. Tho Communists appear to have 
acquired a distaste for fiascos. 

Currently ui-gent among issues facing tho 
U. S. is a policy responsive to the cease-fire 
arrangement reached at Geneva I. The U. S. 
commitment, although moral, is voiy 
substantial. The signatories to tho agreemout 
mcluded the U. K., France, and tho DRV. 
The agreement itself leaves the nature and the 
purpose of tho electioQa wido open. The 
United States delegate to Geneva said, 

lu the caao of nations now divided against tliolr 
vill, wc simll continue to sack to aohiava unity 
tlirotigh free elections, aiiporvlsod by blio 
U. K. . . ■ peoples are ontitlod to dotcrmino 
their own fntura and [the U. S.| will not join in 
an amuigoment whioh wiU hinder ttiis. 

The agreement itself states that tho olootiotis 
must lead toward unification, but docs not 
specify what kind of imification, wheio, under 
whose auspices, or in what fashion after tho 
holding of tho elections. All tlio agroonioiit 
states is, "pending the general elections vohich 
vnUbcmgaiotaUumifiealimqfVieliwm. , . ," 

The Geneva declaration is not a formal 
iutei-govoi-nmental aiTangoment at tho inter- 
national level. It did, however, refer to tho 
elections in tho following language, "... froo 
dections by secrot ballot . . . genoi'al elections 
shall be held in July 1060, under tho suporvisiou 
of an international commission." Tho doolniti- 
tioa further provided that consultation was to 
be hold from 20 July 1955 onward. 

With respect to Indochina, the over-nil 
commitments of tho United States in Asia haro 
a more binding oifect on Vietnam than do tho 
mere statements of the Amoi'icou dolegato to 
Geneva in 1964. The United States cannot 
oppose genuinely free elections as n road to 
nationhood and unity for Vietnam while 
demanding the some typo of olootiona for 
Germany and for Korea. 

It can be suggested that the United States 
moy gmn moi-o by linking tho divided countries 
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and inBisting on free elections for all four of 
thorn than by letting the isBue of divided 
nations remain discrete to be settled country by 
coxintry at Communist convonionco. The 
grouping of the two Gonnanys, the two Koreas, 
the two Vietnams, and the two Chinas might 
result in the loss of the Vietnams and the 
Chinas, but would do so only at the gain of tho 
Oermanys and tho Eoroas to our side. A 
demand for free and internationally supervised 
elections which covered the entire mainland of 
China aa well as Formosa would be certain to 
be rejected by the Communist side, but would 
not be morally inadmissible before the Asian 
and West European audience. 

For tho immediate area of Vietnam a more 
modest and immediate U. S. policy emerges. 
Can American policy-maJcors define procedures, 
elections, and post-election pohtical develop- 
ments which will preserve the political integrity 
of 08 many Vietnamese aa possible while per- 
mitting the fulfillment of the Oonova I arrange- 
ments in good faith? U. S. action for tho Viet- 
nam area is conditioned by U. S. relations with 
the other Asian states, as well as U. S.-U. K. 
and Franco-U. S. relationships. 

Tho Diem government has caused some 
embarrassment by failing to commence talks on 
tho specified date for tho agroomont, but 
Diom's radio broadcast of August 9, in wliich 
ho agreed to froo, nation-wido elections, miti- 
gated his earlier obstinancy. 

Tho Viotminh press representative, com- 
menting on tho September 5-10 conforonco, 
suggests that the DRV would bo amenable 
to regional elections. It is possible, therefore, 
that if there aro regional elections the two 
Viotnamoso governments will compete for the 
largest minority vote. Each will count on a 
majority from its own area, but will place pri- 
mary emphasis on acquiring a minority, opposi- 
tion vote from the antagonist's area, in order to 
get tho largest feasible nation-wido margin. 

Immediate U. S. tasks are to encourage the 
Diem regime to grow toward political, economic, 
and military maturity, to keep the Diem regime 
talking, to help the Diem regime define the 



election times, terms, and issues in such a way 
tliat a Viotminh victory in voting would not 
necessarily lead to a Viotminh take-over, and 
to preserve, uncompromisod and crystal-clear, 
the basic insistence that the United States and 
its allies favor genuinely free and genuinely 
democratic political processes. 

Several types of elections have been suggested 
as possibilities: 

a. a plebiscite to choose a national leader 
(IIo Clii Minh, Ngu Dinh Diem, Bao Dai, 
or a dark hoi-sc) ; 

b. an election to choose a national legisla- 
tive assembly, the rest of the government to 

• follow later; 

c. an olocUon to choose a constituent 
assembly; 

d. and a referendum on the fundamental 
question of national imity. 

Of these, tho plebiscite is the most dangerous 
and tho least useful. An election to select a 
national legislature would have to be preceded 
by negotiations as to the form and duty of the 
legislative body. Such a negotiation could bo 
valuable as a timo-consumor, but not as a 
practical way forward for the implementation 
of tho first Geneva agreements. A constituent 
assembly might bo feasible, particularly if the 
special majorities required to approve a draft 
constitution in successive stages provided safe- 
guards against Communist trickery. The most 
feasible form of election would be a referendum 
which would say either yes or no to the basic 
point of proceeding further at this time.' 

' The question, "docs the United States need time in 
which to im])rovo ita position in South Vietnam?" can , 
bo answered only Ijy experts on the area. The current 
apparent answer is yes. Tho Diom government is in 
power. Ilao Dai is discredited. Diem's subordinates 
are often inexperienced or incompetent. There arc 
evidences that tho regime is improving month by month; 
lie is certainly far ahead of where lie was six months ago. 
lie appears to Rcncratc loyalty in a way that no previous 
VietnamcBO leader has sucooodod in doing for the anti- 
Communist part of tho country. It Is quite patent at 
this point that Diem is not willing to bo an Amerioap 
puppet. Some Americans have boon irritated by his 
Continued on page 78 
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Limited inilitaiy oporotions against Com- 
mimist forces which romnin illegaHy in the South 
can provide excellent training nnd testing facili- 
ties for tlio Vietnamese National Army units 
which have come into being. The NVA force 
is substantially smollcr than the DRV. Tho 
application of some of the disamnmcnt issues 
oriring from Forkkola and other Communist 
moves in Eim>po to Yietnom mig^t bo all to the 
good from the Allied point of view. 

Tho United States, therefore, has everything 
lo gain and nothing to lose hy insisting that tho 
DBV is not a, separate and independent prob- 
lem, but is merely one sector of tho world-vide 
Communist front. Insistence on Communist 
good behavior on this front cod and should be 
coupled mth problems involving a detente on 
other parts of tho front. Skillful propaganda 
correlation of tho DRV offensive strength with 
Communist allegations of disarmnmont olsc- 
whero might exercise a restraining presame oo 
the DRY build-up and give the free world a 
chance to build up the VNA. 

The United States commitment in South 
Vietnam should, therefore, not be particularized 
at this time. 

Above everything else, tlio United States 
must avoid playing the game of satellites with 
the USSR, whUe using the unfortunate Viet- 
namese people as pawns in an apparently cold- 
hearted gome of powa' politics. Seen in this 
light, Deim's intransigence in dealing vritix 
the West is a positive asset. Tho DRV is dan- 
gerously close lo becoming a Chinese vassal. 
Excessive American interference mth Diom 
might exculpate Ho from the cluu.|ro that he. 
has became a cat-paw of Poking. Finally, it 

Continued fiom jmg» 77 
lubuflii of ulvioe from the Uuitcd States. The avoil- 
ebtllty of Americans as mantors, banken, military 
experts, aiid diplomatic advisers may be mora Im- 
portant than their role aa leaders of a confused South 
Viotnamcso situation. The United States should insist 
on a high miolmtim of progress on Gconomis issues sueh 
as land reform, Teftigco eare, rosottlement, and mone- 
tary Fcputahility. Military golns will not by them- 
selves turn Vietnam Into a viable 8tnt«, but they will 
provide tho shell within whioh such a state can giow. 
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must bo noticed that the iFrench are still present 
in Indochina; the good to tho United States in 
tho French presence should bo exploited. This 
good derives from two sowces. First, the pres- 
ence of some French representatives, and ovon 
of some Frencli forces, prevents Vietnam from 
becoming a piu-ely Amei'ican problem. Second, 
if Diem tuid the French can reach a gouiiino 
post<dlonial relationship, tho United States 
may be able to support South Viotnam and 
France both. 

The offer of coalition govormnont imist bo 
resisted if coalition government moans tho kind 
of farce which the Communists prosontod in 
Peking in October 1040. The United Slates 
cannot acquiesce in a coalition which shnply 
provides a screen for tlio final Coinmnttist 
take-over. It is suggested that tlie corrolntion 
of the German and Vietnamese problems may 
provide the most fruitful means of ostablisliiiig 
a policy which will combine reasonable progress 
with a prudent regard for our omi safety. 

The United Stales cannot make tho "Dimy 
government popular to its own people. Neither 
overt nor covert opei'ations can do much against 
the govenimental realities which have boon sol 
up. A great deal can be done, howovor, to 
resist specific Communist schemes and to 
expose Communist subversion and sabotego. 

It b not racommondcd that at this time 
American policy-makers give tlioir attontion 
to the question, "what should tlio United 
States do if all of Vietnam falls under Conv 
munist control?" The question is premature 
and the defeatism of its implications would 
put the rest of our coiisidorations in an undesir- 
able context. 

The Promising Area of Cambodia 

The recent victory of the pni-t of ex-King 
Norodom Sihanouk makes tlio already prgmis- 
uig prospects of Cambodia ovon more chooiv 
inspirmg for the anti-Communist side. It uocd 
be pointed out only that a maximum progress 
of Cambodia toward economic, political, con- 
stitutional, and military viabiUty is very much 
in the interest of the United States. 
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Often overlooked is the peculiar closoness of 
Cambodia to Thailand and tlie implacable 
hatred Wideh (ho Combodions have Imd for 
the lost several centimes against Yietnamese 
aggressors. Much can be gained by a closer 
affiliation of Cambodia and Thailand and by 
the disassQciation of Cambodia from the for- 
tunes and misfortunes of Vietnam. It can 
almost be said that \7hichever side the Viet- 
namese join, (he Cflmbodians AviU join the 
othetr. 



Laos 

The international control facilities sot up by 
Qeneva I in Laos have leaned over backrpaid 
in preventing an anti-Communist counter- 
attack against Communist mjUtaiy aggression. 
The Pathct Lao forces are widely advertised 
on the Communist radio and a scuiTilous at- 
tempt is being mode to atteibuto anti-Com- 
munist Aggression to an area in which the 
Communists themselTos at one time said that 
they had no territoiiol ambitions. 

In many ways Laos ofTei-s an almost perfect 
piece of this snmplo territory in which to teat 
tlifl reactions of the Asian, oeutrnlista to fur- 
ther Communist aggression. If the Asian 
neutrals will not lieed Commuoisfc aggression in 
I<aos at this time, they will probably remain 
blind to Communist aggression — short of spec- 
taoulnx mvaaons— for the immediate future. 
If Laos is capable of stirring them out of their 
Btratogic lethargy it might be to the advantage 
of the United States to leave Loos to the 
attentions of the Indian, Indonesian, and otjier 
neutrnlist Anan governments, rather than to 
make an attempt to support Laos either by 
military commitments or an urgent training 
program. 

IL INDIA 

Two of the most massive psychological reali- 
ties underlying India's relations with the 
Western powers are these: 

a, the emergence of India from colonial 



status leaves most adult literate Indians 
still preoccupied mth tho problems of their 
ovm post and unready to consider problema 
of then- owa future, thus mokiDg anti- 
colonialism rather than anti-Communism 
the key issue in their Uvea. 

b. the difficulties and the frusti'ations^ of 
themselves in the new context of self-govern- 
ment makes it vitally necessary for all sonsi-- 
tive, educated Indians to have outsider? on 
whom thoy can vent their spito, disappo|nt>- 
meat, wrath, or other psychological frustra- 
tions — laud since the Indians are much closer 
politically and linguistically to tho English- 
speaking world than to the Russian-speaking 
or ChiiiBso-speaking worlds, it is a sign oj 
Indian miUal heaUh ihM tkey shovldeomidam 
ineesaaniljf aiatU the United States. 

American toloratiou of Indian petulance 
is very different from American complacence 
with ^0 specific content of Indian complouita 
at any one time. Diplomatically and per^ 
sonally, Amorioan spokesmen and lenders should 
show friendliness, foi-bearance, and a patient 
restraint in meeting tha often nnroasonablo de- 
monds of tho Indiana. In mass propaganda 
the United States should avoid the defensive 
position when answering Indian complaints to 
other parts of the world. Tliere ia a long-range 
gamble involved. Tho American gamble can 
and must be the hope that the Indians will 
grow up, internationally speaking, faster than 
they collapse, and tlie development of 
Indian power will from wthin India itself 
increase the degree of political and moral 
responsibility show by the Indians. 

Take Indian comment on tho policy of tho 
United States toward Cliina as on example. , 

The key gi-oups of Indian public opinion, 
both govemmontal and journalistic, ai-e still io 
what can bo oacribed as a honeymoon period ol 
calling tliamsolves Asians, "A^sia" is not very 
well defined in their minds. Tho pliy»cal foot 
is that Isroeli territory is just as much a part of 
the continent of Asia geographically aa the 
Republic of India. Culturally, Chiang Kta- 
shek is considerably more Chinese than Nehru 
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is Hindu; liis Europcnn component is less. 
The whole concept "Asian" must bo taken as a 
reflection from European socinll'sm of attitudes 
in tlie former BxiUsli and Dutch possessions. 
Itcaii'be stiggcstcd that the Indian, Indonesian, 
CeyJoncse, Burmese, and Pakistani viewpoints, 
60 often called "Asian," have little connection 
mth the majority of the inhabitants in any of 
those cbtintrics or with political leaders of the 
other nations of Asia. However, the concept 
'"^Vsian" is & amplification which has boconiD 
popular in the United States as n-cll as in ninny 
Asian capitals. 

Significantly, and the most important thing 
which the United Stales could do Tis-i-Tis 
"Aston" opinion is to display majestas. 

Indian opinion may illiistrato this point. 
CompUanco by the United States with the 
demands made by some Indian journalists and 
politicians would arouse nothing but contempt 
and hatred from India. Within Hindu civili- 
zation tho arts of chattering, clamoring, up- 
braiding, and bedeviling an antagonist arc vnVi 
JaioffTi. For the United States to give m to 
what the Indians tbcmselves know to bo 
billingsgate trould be a concession of ireateess 
and confusion on the part of Americon leader- 
sbip. A i-eply in kind — insult for insult, abase 
for abuse — would place the United States in the 
position of the ludicrous man, contompliblo by 
Indian standards themselves, who has lost Lis 
temper because of childish taunts. Toward 
India the United States needs more than any- 
thing else a sustained, serious, majestic, sincere 
affirmation of American ideas with the express 
corollary that the ludions will follow America's 
example if they ore ^vise and will fail to follow 
it if they are foolish. Even in Indian life itself, 
oven in the uproar of the Hindu family or 
temple, , integrity begets respect, majesty iu- 
spiies real friendliness, and compliance in- 
dicates nothing more than moral weakness. 

It can therefore be suggested that whatever 
policy ia good for America, is sound against the 
background of cold war strategy, is reasonable 
for the Chinese, and is eloquently expressed, 
will ultimately bo more accaptable to the variova 
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Asian opinions than a policy, half-sncaking and 
holf-npologetic, of trj-ing to give in to Nohvu 
while not abandoning Chiang Kai-shek. 

Purely local cooperation with India in Indian 
matters is all to bo desired. On the world- 
wide scene it might bo a wise division of labor 
between the Americans and the British for tho 
two nations to admit the often imphed assump- 
tion that OS long 03 navol power comits for 
anything in the world, the United States ia 
primarily responsible for tbo Pacific Ocean. and 
the United Kingdom is responsible for tho 
Indian Ocean. It is, therefore, entirely possiblo 
for the United States to understand why 
British or Hindu opinion should regard Formosa 
as far Away and imimportant; it does not moan 
that the United States must agree with tho 
British or tho Indians. A poUcy of dignified, 
explicit, and separate difference might bo more 
desirable than an attempt to make American 
and Indian policies coincide ^vhen in fact thoy 
do not. The social, economic, political, and 
cultural backgroimds of the two coimtrica aro 
as different as those of any two nations on earth. 
In many ways tho United States and tho Soviet 
Union have more in conimon than do tho 
United States and India; an attempt to force 
agreement l)etwcen U. S. and Indian opinions 
on foreign policy matters is almost certain to be 
luisucecssful, if not stifling. Our primary 
propaganda mission should bo the acluovomoiit 
of recognition of oiu-selvos, not compliance with 
what the Indians think to be their own interests, 
correctly or not, at any given time.. 

If in the com-se of tiie longer future tho 
Indians realize that the maintenance of thoir 
independence depends primarily upon them- 
selves, end not upon the Britisli mostera who 
have sheltered them in the past, they may look 
at the map of the world long enough to see tliat 
the United States has a miuimiun of interest 
in tho Indian Ocean area and that it is in tho 
long-rauge interest of thou* own couutry to 
resist Gammunism by whatever means tho 
Delhi government may select. If the American 
government can ignore tho irritations coming 
from Indian inexperience and mistakes at tlio 
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prcsont time, it is not at oil impoBsibla that questions which should arise from a psychologi- 
within ft decade tha Indiana themselves may cal-political American evaluation of the role of 
initiate Borions and mature discussions for the Britain to cuirent AinoiicDn needs in the world, 
perfection of their own defense aTrangoments 
against possible Communist attack on India, 

British Domestic Policies AffecUng U. S. 
. . Position in tlie World 



in. THE BELATIONS OF THE BRITISH 
TO AMERICAN POLICY IN THIS 
AREA 

It is interesting that in a givup of papers 
such as the present no one single presentation 
concorns itself with "American Approaches to 
the British Problem." In the world at large 
"tlio Britain problora" ia not less important- 
thnn "tiio China problem," Mucli of the un- 
certainty arising in Southeast Asia comes 
neither from tlxa Communists nor from the 
Amoricnns, but from tlie well-meant but un- 
BuccGssful attempts of the Britisii, so far as the 
IPtiT East is concerned, to remain on the best 
possible toima witli all worlds. 

Quo of the advautngos of British policy in 
Asia, purchased at U, S. expense, has been 
Britain's complete reliance on the United States 
ns an anti-Conununist force. The British are 
confident that, if real Communiat diificulties 
arise, tlio Americans wUl come to the aid of the 
British; they are, therefore, able to take for 
thomsolvos tJie role of conciliators toward Com- 
mnniam with the assurauce that they face no 
serious danger of losing Malaya or even 
Hongkong. 

,Tliia paper ia too specialized a presentation in 
\Wuch to suggest that a delineation of Ameiioan 
interests in British policy should be included in 
subsequent work of this panel. The most, it is 
suggested, that can bo done at the moment is to 
Hat some of the points on which either congru- 
enco or agreed difference should be set up by 
the American and British gova-nments for 
tho better effectuation of theu- common policies 
and the minimization of conflict or friction 
between om* separate policies, when otir policies 
arc indeed separate and not common. 

The foUowiDg is a list of some of tiie maior 
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(1) How vulnerable is tho Unitwl States to 
charges of colonialism arising from its coutiuu- 
ons support of the British empire proper? 
; (2) What interest does the United States 
have in the rapid establishment of smalli poion- 
tinlly stable SGlf-govcrniiig territories such as 
the Gold Coast, Jamaica, British Guiana, or 
Singapore? 

(3) Does the United States have any dolinablc 
interest in the continuation of the British cm- 
pue OS a cosmopolitan democracy of the parent 
state, the United Eugdom, together with a 
largo number of minor fractions of territories 
and populations, none of which are suitable for 
complete self-government in national form? 

(4) What territories now colonios can be ex- 
pected to depart from the British empire, as 
opposed to the Conuuonwcalth of Nations, 
mthiu the next ton years? 

(5) Do tho policies of the several British ter- 
ritories with respect to socialism and capitalism 
as economic procedures indicate that tho British 
have solved the problem of economic co- 
existence within their orni empu-e? 

(6) To what degree can the United States 
unload responsibilities on tlie Colombo Powers, 
and in particular relegato to the British the 
primary responsibDity for economic develop- 
ment of territories either in tho empire or in tho 
Commonwealth? 

(7) Since the U. K, is the source of a great 
deal of tho democratic, Leftist anti-American 
sentiment in Asia,, ia there anytliing which tho 
U. S information mission m Britain can do to 
head o£f tho worst forma of anti-Aincricanism 
at their sources, rather than leaving U. S. 
information and diplomatic agenciw the chore 
of meeting non-Communist, anti-American, 
Leftist attacks in each separate Asian kwation? 
If so, can this be done, with tho cooperation of 
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British authorities or withoufc it, in such a 
mauncr as not to impair the moro import-ant 
and moro sensitive problem of Wftshinglon- 
London relations on the Emt)pean scene? 



British Policies on the International Scene 
Affecting the United States 

(1) Is it possible for the United States to 
devolve some of its psychological and political 
responsibilities on the British instead of trying 
to carry a separate American load throughout 
the world? 

(2) Is it possible for the jimericans and 
British to make the informal arrangement that 
the British irill placate Peking Trfaile the 
Americans mollify Taipei^ and that each \nll do 
its best to keep its respective China happy for 
the indefinite future? 



(3) To what degree do American interests in 
Japanese racovery, economic and strategic, 
clash with American interests in Britain's 
economic viability and military safety, 
particularly in the Southeast Asian area? 

(4) Would a moro responsible British policy 
in the Indian Ocean and East Asia be a support 
to tlie United States? 

(5) Would a combined psychological warfare 
conference between the U. S. and the U, K., as 
suggested by the British at the close of the last 
war, serve to ventilate any poUcy problems 
which remain as sources of irritation or 
difference at the present time? 

(6) Is it desirable or possible to delegate to 
British military power the protection of most 
of the free world between Suoz and Singnporo, 
leaving the United States free to pratcct the 
immense oceanic area of tlie Pacific? 
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The Middle East and Africa-A Working Paper 

Originator: George A. LincQln 
Critic: George S. Pettce 

NoTB. — Tills pnpor is qimHtativo rather than quantitative in its attempt at annljeis. The relative wii.alits 
of fnots ftud oonsldoratloiis are obBouro md so controversial that the qualitative approach appears best suitod to the 
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I. PROBLEM 

To oxamino the Middle East ivnd Africa in 
ligh& of dovolopmonta at QeuBTa with the pur- 
pose of dovoloping guidelines, looking to the 
coming docndc, for an integrated U. S. national 
strntcgy. 

This problem ia to be approached withm di- 
incnaionB of U. S. policy which include raaintain- 
ing unity and strength of the free world, and 
nssisting tbo oidorly democratic development of 
nations outajdo the Iron Cm-tain. Also, it ia 
hopml to retain the moral issue of freedom vs. 
spiritual opprGssion of Conuiiunism and to find 
Bomo other motivation than fear. 

At tho outset of this discussion, it should be 
stroBsed that the above statement and exposi- 
tion of tho pi-oblom impinges only tangontially 
on somo aspects of tho area under consideration. 
Tho main portinonce of Qeneva to the area is 
probably tho fnrtltor indication that the Soviet 
Union is likely to follow a soft line for a coneid- 
ornblo mimbor of yoors — thereby loosing even 
moro tho dynamic and disruptive forces exist- 
ent. Tho hope for an ordeHy domooratio do- 
volopmout is hai-dly consistent with the situa- 
tion. Revolutions, even though they avoid 
military violence, ore not ordei-ly. FinaUy, 
fotir of Communism has not been a primary 
motivation except in two or three northern 
countrios of the area. It will be even less of a 
ttiotivation since Geneva.- It has been the 
primary motivation of tlie policy actions of the 
U. S. and, to a lesser extent, of our western 
allies oporntmg in the oi'sa. 
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General Description of Area 

The Middle East-African area bos a generally 
subsistence economy with gencraDy illiterate' 
people unskilled in Toodem political institutions. 
It is a rapid toansition out of colonial status 
to national sovereigiity and to somo variation 
of a western type economic system. Greece 
and Turkey are at one extreme of the area's 
development ; portions of Central Africa arc only 
beginning to move with the surge. There arc 
strong indications that the rate of change 
throughout the area is accelerating. 

The area is best approached, from the geo- 
graphical standpoint, as two related subprob- 
lems. The Middle East and North Africa is 
the immediate as well as continuing crisis area. 
With the exception of Cyprus ond French North 
Africa, this area has emerged from direct 
coloniaUsni. A case can be made that some 
other mtuations constitute varieties of colonial- 
ism. It has two generoHy cohesive elements 
not so predominant in Africa below the Sa- 
hai a— (1) almost all the people arc ^Irabs, and 
(2) almost oil tho people ore Moslems. Africa 
below the Sohora (except the Sudan) is a crisis 
area of 3-10 yeoi-a from now, has possibilities 
of problems materially different from the other 
area, and ^vill be discussed separately below. 

n. NORTH AFRICA AND THE MIDDLE 

EAST 

This orea is vitally strategic to all the groat 
European powers including the USSR. The 
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hfi imidt mipht Tie oinpliasizcd b3' suggesting available for development. It is, in fact, boing 

imi a lii.'lit iiiiiitDry nllianco in the Middle so used in part, and on a basis of oncoiirngtng 

Ka-i ami involviii!: tin; U. .S. might be viewed orderliness, except in Saudi Ai-abia. In this 

by ihf r.>SK with Romcivhat the same mi- Inst country there is cuiTently a seiuousgovoni- 

tniMini: attitude as the Chinese Communists mental financial situation which may continue 

niieiit vii'H- L*. S. militan* power ou the Yalu. until the feudal concept gives way more to a 

Thr Middle f^ast and North Africa are also sense of civic responsibility, 

viiaily strategic from the poh'ticol and economic Four of the great revolutionary forces in the 

•itarKi[K)iii(s to particular countries. France's area are (1) nationalism, (2) tlio "revolution 

(atid «\ir) dilemma in North Africa is obvious. of rising expectations," (3) tho unsuitnbiiity 

WcsKni Europe drew 77 percent of its oil in of the social and economic baso lines for tho 

1!>.M, and may draw up to 00 percent bj- 19o9, current and developing situation, (4) Isrnol. 

frriTH ihe Middk> East. Until such tiine as None of these forces ore readily cliookod or 

atomic p<iHer becomes a reality, the U. S. dampened by fear of ComniTinism; oil crento 

dependenfe on Middle Ea-slcm oil will increase. opportimities for Communist advance by means 

The rumnt import of 300,000 barrels a day other than military. In tho Middle Eost, 

might rise to 2.000,000 in five 3-cars— and might more than any other place, WQ can loso tho ball 

rm. ev«i hightr if ilie oil industry operated game by too much preoccupation with tho 

sotdvonanw-onomicbasis. So long as Middle conventional militaiy aspocta. 

Eflstmi oil is priced ou the basis of Western The nationalism of the Mitldlo East and 

Hmu^phere pnecs, the profits will be enormous Africa varies in nature and toncla to bo a nomi- 

arvd the rosultani amount of western capital tivc force rather tliau a weatorn typo na- 

development tionalism. E.xceptforTurko3', tho nationalism 

rogram The M.dd e East has 64 percent of hns "anti" elements more dominant than "ptx)" 

W«Zlw.-T' /''.'l'"™"''''^"'; Anti-colonialism, anti-impotialiain. 

r-^sH L has 27.6 percent and the sensitivity toward tho presence and inflnono^ 

rS ^r^^ntZ i r^^^ P''*™"»g« tutelages, anti- 

ufruZi l^^^^^^ T"^- ''"Poi*^""' natiouftlisL forces. 

KMhrrmTin^rSS^ flS^^ tionship to religion, family, fcribo%r feudal 

p.>ople ^""^ leadei-than to nation-state. Thero is. how- 

IVnirieni figures for oil in mHlion ™»f«„ ^oneraUty ^vithout oxcoption. Whilo 

ton. and paym'oms to govcrle^fs ™ S "'T' ''"^'^ *° ^^"^ 

.lollars in 1954 are: ' " f"".' P««'1^*P« fo^nd in tho history of 

the Cyprus problom may 

1^'""" 1.6 &i ^•r^^"? OS iiot too dissimilar from Vonotia 

Kwi " Alsace-Lorraine— but with tho do- 

<J«:ar::;:::; " ^"-^ '^^'''P'^^nts compressed into years ratlwr than 

.WW...::::::::::::::;::: 40:8,2^2 decades. 

>r.-:;j.«»h«iray„,„, ■ The revolution of rfsmg oxpeotations is 

, . . . certoinly gcnci-ated in part by modoru com- 

Iranian siatisurs for 195-1 ore meaningless «>^Pled with disparities in ways of 

r.. rau>,. of .Mf^ssadogh incident. resultmg from the belated equivalon t oif tho 

H » apparent that government capital is ''^^^to™ "^dustrial rovohition. Population pros- 

'.•H,iir«>: 7-/i,A>«„o„„„,ju,^2 sures genemted m port by western hygiono. 
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markets except for oi], continuation of tho land- 
lord system in many areas, lack of raw matciiala 
otlier than oil, lack of capital and lack of oco- 
nomic BystGina to procure and use it according 
to western capitalistic methods — ^Uicse and 
other aspects increase the hazards presented 
by the "rising oacpectations." We have prob- 
ably made tlie primaiy conti'ibuUon to building 
tliB expectations to a level incapable of ful> 
Gllmenb — even in the oil states. Israel and 
Tiu-key, now overextended on borrowed money, 
are goo<l oxamplos. But a projection of popu- 
lation increofios and probable capital develop- 
ment supports the judgment for all states 
except perhaps some of the oil states. Capital 
dev^opmont must far outstrip population in- 
crenso if Uic expected gains ai-o to bo made. 

Tlio MiddLo Eastern-North African ai'ea has 
no fronticra to exploit except oil, improved 
titigation, and the individual productivity of 
tlio people. A rapidly moving social and 
economic situation requires a high degree of 
political competence to give reasonable nssm-- 
nncD against disaster. If the government is a 
democracy, the competence must exist on ali 
levels and is derived from both literacy and 
oxpei'ionco. The required competence prob- 
ably doca not exist. There is disimity intci'- 
nationaUy and probably all governments except 
Turkey arc of questionable stability and of 
questionable oondnuity as to policy. Peoples 
and leadership are volatUo and emotional in 
reactions to situations. 

Tho unsuitability of the social and economic 
base line is a matter turning on tlio time ele- 
ment. If tho oi'ea had 350 years to maico the 
changes accomplished in western Europe anoe 
1000 (som6 portions of the area oi'o starting 
from tho time of St. Patrickl) all might be well. 
But this change scorns now solietluled for a few 
decades at moat — starting from about 1940. 
Tho progression from an agi'icultiu'nl to a mixed 
economy, tho consequent development of a 
largo laboring class, even thougli those in the 
oil fields arc well paid, the development of a 
middle class and tlie problem of satisfj'ing its 
aspirabiona, tho problems created by nunouties 



traditionally remaining unified and separate 
from the rcnuiinder of the local people; these 
airo some of the continuous hazards of the nitsa. 
Tha unnatural boundaries from a geograpbic 
and political standpoint ore even more im- 
n&tural from tho standpoint of probable eco-. 
nomio roquiremcnts of the future. 

Isi'ao! is an international fact of life. The 
Arab world vie\VB Israel, in varying degrees, as 
a foi-eign intrusion mto theu- land (a form of 
colonialism), an outpost of, and supported by, 
western imperialism, and a future throat to 
Arab teiiitories. The Israeh view their situa- 
tion as a retnm to a tmditional home from which 
they may again be ousted by the Arabs, Theirs 
is a military state with power to conquer quickly , 
in any direction — ^but with questionable stamina 
to hold unless supported. ^Furthermore, . the 
Israeli have started a state on an economic level 
far above Uie Ai*ab lands and of the indigenous 
capabilities of their land's resources. It can 
be sustained only by outside subsidy, by an 
industrioJization dependent on assured markets 
(as Japan and U. K. am dependent), or by both 
methods. IsTacI is in the dilemma that slio 
needs to got off the western bandwagon, got rid 
of the reputation in minds of hci' noighbors 
tliat she is pet of western world, nnd be ac- 
cepted as part of local national community; 
yet she has no present formula for (ho transi- 
tion. Wo should not be shocked if, in her on- 
liglitened self-interest, she makes the change. 

TIio Arab refugee problem is one of tlie most 
potentially explosive situations in tlie world, 

Progress toward solution of tlio three prob- 
lems mentioned in the preceding paragraphs ia 
gravely hampered (at tunes paralyzed) by tlio 
Arab-Israeli problem. This problem hobbles 
the U. S. intornationally (and by intoroal politi- 
cal factoiB) in seBlriug solutions assisting tho 
dovclopmonts in tho area along a course which 
is not too hazardous to U. S. interests. 

Wliich way niight tho area go in the next 
decade? It seems reasonable to oxpect as 
much change as since 1045. That would be .a 
lot of ohango. There is a rapid drift toward 
elimination of every form of colonioliBm. 
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French North Africa and Cj'prus arc the only 
remaining directly colonial ureas. There seems 
ccriaiii to be increasing pressure to diltite fur- 
tlicr the situation sometimes called indirect 
imperialism — ^Jordan and some of the oil com- 
pany relationships being good e.vnmplcs. A 
leader or leoderslup group able to demonstrate 
on ability to push (he foreigner inround, lias 
great popular appeal. Some lessons might be 
learned and applied from a study of the history 
of Mexico and some othifr Latin American 
countries. Pressures due to increasing popu- 
lation and urbanization will indrease. There 
-will be great difficulty in keej^iug iii phase the 
markets, the demand for capital, and the 
political arrangements for capitol import. Lit- 
eracy and political aptitude will not keep pace 
irith poUtical and economic requirements. 
Trulj' democratic govcrninouts are likely to be 
the exception rather than the normal. Dicta- 
torships and oligarchies are more likely, and 
perhaps more suitable from many standpoints. 
Such goyemmonts are prone to generate local 
distnrbancBS, external and internal, in order 
to rally adherents and distract attention from 
unsatisfactory conditions. The white collar 
class is likely to be ahead, in number and aspira- 
tions, of the political, social and economic 
opportunities needed to keep it from being an 
in(!raasingly hazardous dement. Yet, tradi- 
tionally, a relatively large middle class is needed 
to give stability in a democracy. 

In turning to the 17. S. concern over the area, 
it may be helpful to split this problem into two 
related parts: (a) military; CL>) othei". 

The 17. S. military approach to the area is 
deeply rooted in anidysis of 5-^8 years ago. It 
M'ould be sound to analyze our military interest 
and needs in light of the probabilities of the next 
ten j'ears. How long, for instance, will our 
security require land bases iu the area? la the 
"uorthoru tier" concept for a general war? or 
for a peripheral war in tlie oj-ca? or to a'eate a 
psychological position of strength in the area? 
or to give a reason foi* our presence there? or 
for some combination of reasons? Is there any 
hope, ovei- the next decade, for development of 
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indigenous militory power (other than Turkey) 
bej'oiid that needed for intei-nal aecwity? If 
so, what? If ono premised their speculation on 
an assumption of a very low probability of 
general war dming this decade, and that it 
would probably bo nuclear if it occuiYed, what 
then? 

As to aspects othci- than military, the United 
States is interested in a progression tOAvoi'd 
stable governments friendly to the free world. 
But (his progi-cssion may be similar, although 
more rapid, than that of Latin Ameiica. Tho 
U. S. is inteiested ui tho oil of the ai-ea, pri- 
marily, at the present time, because of depend- . 
ence on this oil of parts of the world other tliiin 
tho IT. S. But the U. S. may become much 
more dependent on Ikliddle Eastern oil. It is 
interested in the fiiendsbip and political as- 
sociation of the countries. 



Current Threats to the Situation 

Now what ore die threats in the situation? 
They are both immediate and long-range. Tho 

"era of perpotuol crisis" is likely to continue for 
us in tlua gcogi'aphical oi-ea even if it is partially 
dismpated in nuclear matters. First, tho Arab- 
Israeli problem is most explosive. Second, 
French North Africa and Cjnprus will oontinuo 
to place our interests in jeopardy in many wojrs 
and may explode any time with practicolly no 
warning. Tho Soviet Union, while continuing 
to radiate Geneva spii-its, can fish openly in 
these troubled waters. Third, the values of tho 
"northa-n tier" can be turned into liabilities by 
the success of a bland friendly Soviet gesturo 
accepted by a country in reai- of the tier. Tho 
Arab-Isrftdi situation gives opportunity for such 
penetration which tlie USSR is able to under- 
take without placing any outwardly visible 
strings thereon. Fourth, tho Egj-ptian-Sudancae 
problem is potentially explosive. Fifth, tlio 
rapid and unsteady pace of political and 
economic advance can easily bring revolutions 
of violence in one or mora oounfa'ies. Com- 
munism is in the happy position of finding its 
cause furthered mereJy by helping these people 
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to do wb&t tends to come naturally. SixOi, 
lliere is a great haztad in tlie building of leodcr- 
sliip to fin the gap between the peasant and new 
working class on the one hand, and the tradi- 
tional feudol-I&ndlord leadership on the other. 
It seems that the old leadership must catch up 
with the times or be eclipsed. Currently the 
leadership in Egypt comes from the military — 
and there are worse alternatives, also better 
ones. The equivalent of Atatm'ka may arise. 
A fruBtrated educated dasa would he a great 
hazard. 



The Communist HasBrd . 

It seems unlikely that the area under discus- 
sion (except Turkey and perhaps Iran) will feel 
that tixa threat of Communism is so overriding 
that peoplca and states should not deal with 
Bussio. Even Turkey and Iran will probably 
deal on details and on a limited basis, While 
Iran may continue to be soboi'od by the 
Azerbaijan incident, thoi'o may bo a probability 
of a policy of playing the IJSSB against the 
west. There ia one hazard that needs close 
oxamination, Taking into account the ex- 
panding economy of the Soviet Union, the 
estiranfced limitations on Soviet oil veserveSj 
ihe iiOBsible increasing rostivoness towaiYl 
foreign companies, coupled mth the yearnings 
to show independence, and the surplus of 
Middle Eastern oil production capability, could 
the USSR, agaia blandly, initiate an oil deal in 
tbo Middle Eaat7 

Tho Communist appeal and way of going in 
North Africa and the Middle East saems un- 
likely to be a doctiinaire and ideological 
appeal except to dissatisfied intellectualB (and 
this is admittedly dangerous). Bather, it is 
likely to be on economic and social force, per- 
haps, if sncocssful at nil, dohberately postponing 
attempts to seize power pponly. It ia also 
likely to be a political force operating openly in 
tho colonial issuo imd with quiet effectiveness 
in tho Israoli matter. One of oui- difficulties is 
that tho optimum Soviet way of gomg initii^y 
may be approximately the some as it would ho 



if they honestly hod tho same general objectives 
03 the Free World, and were participating 
actively in a "Colombo Plon" for tho area. 
Finally, the USSE with its considerable Moslem 
population, having experience and cultures 
similar to those peoples m this area, is in oa 
excellent position to launch a Colombo Plan or 
a TCA. The Soviet actions in Afghanistan are 
sobering and may bo a pilot run. The western 
powers can object, but not witbout sufFeruig' 
the advei'SB poUtical impact of strongly imply- 
ing that the Middle East is considered to b« , 
their sphere of great power influence. 

As a summary statement at this stage in the 
discussion, we and our allies have at times 
engaged in local power pohtics on a short-term 
basis for short-term advantages sbce 1046. 
We probably had no other recourse. But, in 
the nevolutionary situation, the short-tenlx 
tends to be very short indeed and the price of a 
short-term advantage may prove veiy high in 
the mid-term and long-term. The short-tenn 
diversion incident to entrance of Turkey into 
the Cyprus problem may cost high in the long 
run. It is obviously desn-ablo to discard, as 
rapidly as possible, tiie expediendes adopted to ' 
attain short-term objectiveB, pomting instead 
more dh'octly at longer term objectivos. In 
doing so, we may more often have two or moro 
alternatives open to us when the crises arise. 

EI. THINGS TO DO IN THE N. APJRICA- 
MIDDLE EASTERN AREA 

Sometliing new has been added to the situa- 
tion. First, such motivation and check ns was 
occasioned by fear of tlie USSR has been 
decreased by Geneva. Tliis trend will almost 
certainly continue. The trend is exompMed 
by the raising of the Cyprus question and by 
current Qreek-Turkisb difficulties. These 
things would not have happened two years— or 
even one year — ago. Second, the USSR is 
turning to use outside the Iron Curtinn of 
economic, technological, and social means 
which, up to now, have been almost a monopoly 
of the West. The ball game, primarily military, 
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may be obout to become a political, cconoiuic, 
psj-eliologicnl and military Donnybrook ofFnir. 

. The Arab -Israeli Situation 

The Secretary o{ State has maile a wise major 
proposiliou to the opponents. Time appcors 
to woric against Isroel, once the U. S. 1056 
elections are passed. Dependent oxi subsidies, 
\Tith a high cost in money and in manpower for 
armed forces, with Soviet suppoi't almost 
certain to bo given progressively, on an out- 
wardly legal basis, to the Arab couiitries, the 
outlook is bleak if the current stalemate 
continues— unless (and this is important) the 
U. S. continues subsidies. The hope might be 
that the Western Powers would, by the develop- 
ment of circumstances, be left with no military 
base possibilities in that portion of the Middle 
East except Israel. But the Qcnova develop- 
ments do not further the likelihood of tin's sort 
of happening and, from the Western Powers' 
standpoint, such a mililai'y situation would bo 
bleak and perhaps of little value. Hence, on 
any rational analysis, the Israeli ought to bo 
willing to come to a reasonable settieincnt if 
properly pressed. But there is uo assinance of 
rationality and, at the other end of the specti ura 
of possibilities, a military flare-up might leave 
an expended Isi-acl in the U. S. oligamont and 
the Arab states taking counsel and resources 
from the USSR — with U. N. votes against us. 

The Arab situation seems more dl£Scult from 
our standpoint. The Arab leaderslup and 
peoples arc likely to be emotional and irrational, 
they may sense correctly that time is on their 
side, and are unlikely to move on propositions 
that appear to bo U. S. pressuie. Put bluntly, 
U>o Arab countries concerned may exact a 
considerable quid pro quo from the western 
allies — and a settlement would bo worth a 
considerable cost to these allies. The details 
to be considered indude the Gaza atrip, the 
possibility of a freeway across the Negov, the 
water problem, Lpcamo type treaties, continued 
U. N. policing, assurances on immigration 
curtailment, and Groat. Power guarantees. 
The foregomg incomplete list aeema drastio. 
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But we can aflFord to pay a high price and tho 
hazards ore great. In spite of tho immediacy 
of the problem, particular caution will bo 
requij-ed until late fall of '68. The Soviet 
Union may be clover enough to doviso a 'way 
to utilize mtra-Dol U. S. politics to givo us n 
sei-ious setback in tlio Middle East. Perhaps a 
formula can be devised for ijiitiatioii tlirdiigli 
tho U. N. that tlie Soviet Union, consistent with 
their Geneva spirit, would bo unable to oppoao. 

The Colonial Problem 

There is on old inilo tliab it is batter to go 
gracefully than to be kicked out. In retrospect, 
a gi-eat pai't of oui* problems in the world come 
fitim having our allies kicked out of tlioir 
colonial areas, and this without having mndo 
preparation for a stable friendly govei-ninont to 
follow. Of the 800 million people, one-tliird 
of the world, in some fom of colonial status in 
1945, only 200 million so remain. Most of tliQ 
latter, except those in Central Afj'icn, and some 
islands, seem certain to movo to solf-dotonninn- 
tion (not necessarily sovereignty) witliin tho 
next decade. The United Slates has lost to tlio 
Soviet its ti-aditionol raiment of support of 
independence movements. It lins incun-cd 
some distrust and dislike tlu-ough being grouped , 
in the minds of most newly freed peoples, with 
the colonial powei-s. The reasons for . Uiis 
unmvited situation oi e well known and perhaps 
there was uo bettor course. If tlio currant 
"soft" Soviet polioy continues,- thei'o will bo 
seemingly less reason for the fence walking ap- 
proach we have taken dui ing the last f ow years, 

The United States should reavomine its ap- 
proach to the colonial problem in light of 
Geneva, and Cyprus may offci' an opporttmiiiy 
needed. This is not to suggest tluit tho solution 
is either annexation by Greece or continuation 
in the present status. Somo othei- fomuln 
should be considered (and is apparently ah-cody 
beingproposed— late— by tho U. K.). Cm-tainly 
all concernwl woidd probably like to see ono 
produced. Tho North African situation is 
more difficult. But the lilcely long-itm diroc- 
tion of its movement seems to pose a hoisai'd to 
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the U. S. if we become firmly associated io 
Africaa and Asiatic minds witli opposition 
thereto. Fi'aace needs North Africa; equally, 
North Africa needs France. Out of this truth 
some better modus vivendi might be developed. 

The antipathy toward colonialism and the 
colonial powers tends to be ooii'led over into the 
conditions of autonomy and independence of 
newly formed states. This statement is more 
often true when oil the conditions on whidi 
independence is granted ai-e not accepted by the 
free will of the state conoei'ned. If this inde- 
pendence is achieved on the basis of imposed 
treaty obligations implying intervention if the 
obligations are not kept, there is a tendency to 
baild up extremes of nationaliam. Jordan and 
ICuwoLt can be categorized as somewhat co- 
lonial, but theu- peculiar situation makes cur- 
rently for stability. Iraq's remaining colonial 
characteiistics aro dimmisliing rapidly. Tunis 
and Morocco ore colonial in that thoro oi-e 
conditions which nro not self -determined. Tliis 
matter is psychological as well ns legal and needs 
to be considered in connection with military 
bases and stationing of armed tovces. In 
Finland, for instance, the USSR has given up 
nothing that it did not impose on the Finns. 
Tho Soviet base in Finland was a form of colo- 
nialism. The U. S. bases and forces in Em'ope 
are in an entirely different category in that the 
indigenous govonmients dotormined of tlieir 
own free will that those forces should be there. 
If an allied government ever comes to feel that 
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Russians in this "arms race." But it carries 
with it a continuing conunitment. Aims re- 
quire industrial support not existent in the 
Middle East. Promises of this support are 
port of the bargaining hazards of the present 
and future. 

Regional Organization 

In the over-all give away program in our 
enhghtened self-interest, it seems that we should 
look to the possibihty of a Middle East Colombo 
Plan or OEEC type of orrangement. This is 
bound to have a very unsettled early voyage. 
But it may help to help these people help 
themselves and may make them fed more their . 
own masters. There is a need to develop some 
center for study, planning and exchange of 
information, which transcends the unnat\ual 
geographic compartments. Even the oil com* 
panies have had an inadequate interchange, 
paitly due to British-American rivalry and the 
U. S. anti-trust laws. Our free world stakes 
in the Middle East are too high to let such 
matters (called "inherent contiadictions of the 
capitalistic system" by our GonununiBt oppo- 
nents) be a barrier to effective action. Pohti- 
cal and military regional organization probably 
does not lend itself to the purpose. But a 
Bociol, economic and technological institute 
type of organization might be successful. 

The U. S. should consider a U. S. regional 
organization for guidance of our operations. A 
dose look may show a diatui-bing lack of ra- 



it cannot successfully invite us to leave— we " gionol knowledge, regional tea^n work and 



will have gravo difficulties and there may be a 
resultant impetus to tho local "American Go 
Homo" movement. 

The Soviet Union boa the capability of en- 
gaging in a give away contest with the U. S. 
Furthermore, in the long run, it can attain 
tho facility to Uve up to its promises. Arms 
aro the most dangerous give away. They must 
bo obtained from outside the area since manu- 
facturing facilities do not exist, except a few 
in Turkey. Up to the limits of a very ade- 
quate internal security, the leoat undesirable 
^temative seems to be to stay ahead of the 



support of ovoroll U. S. objectives (as com- 
pared to local aspu-ationa) on the port of our 
personnel. Such parochialism as exists has to 
be combattod by a definite program. Integra- 
tion of our reponal efforts requires more than 
a pohoy statement. It probably depends pri- 
marily on provision of funds for travel and 
conference purposes and on ossignment of 
adequate personnel to embassies and missions. 

Operation of Private Organizations 

Operations of church ond other educational 
organisations and foundations have long fur- 
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tliDrcd U. S. interesfs in the Middle East. 
The oil corporations have undertaken useful 
programs incidents] to their activities. It may 
T7cll be that this way of going should be further 
stressed and expanded. These companies are 
the menflf era of the "one crop" (oil) economy, 
from the standpoint of money earnings, of six 
governments. This resource, located in the 
possession of about 30 million people, is of 
vital importance to hundreds of millions. The 
oil companies have a tremendous and a very 
difficult task important to free world security. 
We might recognize that they are, and have to 
be, instruments of that security. 

An energetic program of association of U. S. . 
imiversities, including engineering colleges, miii 
institutions of learning in the Middle East, 
financed in port by government funds, may 
pay appreciate dividends. This idea is not 
new. The Eongoon association with Johns 
Hopkins University seems to set a successful 
pattern to follow. 

The rapid transition of the Middle Eost 
results in a. need for economic and social 
planning which these countries are unable to 
accomplish on their own. The Soviet methods 
are boimd to appeal to some. It would be 
wise to offer alternatives which ore superficially 
separated from great power political control. 

FlezibiUty, Suitability, and Rapid Action io 
Onr Middle East Operations 

We should study and draw lessons from the 
Soviet actions in Afghanistan. They have 
shown a willingness and capability to use 
quicidy many of the tcdmiques and programs 
we have developed with painful slowness 
throughout the world. When technico] od- 
visoiy personnel arrive in tiie capital city a few 
days after being mvitcd, proy in the mosque for 
an afternoon and produce what it takes to pave 
the main street the next day, the favorable 
impression achieved is likely to be enormous. 
We should considex-: 

a. The shiftmg of our administrative pro- 
cedures and organization to take "quick 
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tricks" when the opportunity offers. Wo 
should have a policy to this efiEect. A good, 
and perhaps sole, example of this typo of 
action was the flying of pilgrims to Mecca. 
Such a policy requires "mobile forces" in 
being and is probably best carried out by 
giving the missions to a going U. S. govei'n- 
ment organization or n private firm. In the 
technological area, the Bureau of Heclama' 
tion, the Corps of Engineers, and civilian 
engineering firms are logical instruments for ' 
consideration. . 

b. How to avoid becoming identiiied too 
closely with existent regimes. Somo . of 
these ore bound to change, perhaps accom- 
panied by violence. 

c. The future hazards of a crisis such as tho 
Mossadegh affair. In the future, tho Soviet 
Union may well have a "mobile force" and 
an attractive program to offer — as thoy did. 
m Afghanistan. 



IV. AFKICA SOUTH OP THE SAHAKA 

This vast area ia entu'ely colonial except for 
the Sudan, Etliiopia, Liberia and tho Union of 
South Africa. No political unit has moro Uinn 
20 per cent non-African population except tho 
Union of South Africa. The remaindei-, except 
for Southwest Africa, Soutliem Rhodesia and 
Eritrea has less than 5 per cent non-Africnn 
population. 

The Union of South Africa has definitely 
adopted a segregationist policy (Malonism or 
ap^theid). There ore diffei-ing opinions ns to 
the likelihood that this policy will succood, 
some knowledgeable individuals contending 
that the economic realities alone will causo its 
failure. The policy has certainly aroused a 
great deal of adverse world comment and will 
result in increosmg difficulties as colonial Africa 
moves further along tho du'ectiou it nppenra to 
be going. The British portions of colonial 
Africa ore at the crossroads between integration 
and segregation. The Erench, Belgium and 
Portuguese have a policy of integration of tlioso 
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who have reached a certain level of what is 
called civilization. 

Tha oun-ent outward direction of political 
movement varies considerably. The Gold 
Ooost, Nigeria, Sien-a Leone, Uganda, Togoland 
and the Camei'oons ore on their way to African 
aelf-govemment. French tropical Africa and 
Madagascar (which has a strong tradition of 
nationalism) are destined (by the French) to a 
developing status in the French Union. 

n-encb Colonies 

The French political concept of the French 
i Union is a. difficult ono because no such ar- 
rangoonent has ever existed. Like the unicorn, 
people talk about it but no person has ever 
seen ono. Hence, it faces the initial difficulty 
of competition with the better understood 
concept of nationalism. The Union concept 
envisages progressive devi^opmont of colonial 
areas either to departmental status or to the 
status of "associated states." The point is 
,' nude hero and stressed agaiii later that the 
element of time may be the determinant of 
success or failure of this concept — and the 
French can be fairly judged as being slow thus 
for. It would be most unwise for the U. S. to 
base its policy on an assumption of success of 
the French Union concept. We must provide 
for other aLtemativeis — ^which sire probably 
more likely. We should recognize that the 
FronoU have, thus far, a consistent record of 
disturbance and various degrees of failure in 
their arrangements for keeping poUtical institu- 
tions in step with evolution of colonies. The 
British, on the other hand, have a faWy 
uniform record of success — even though their 
policies have been much more pragmatic. 

BrlliBh Colonies 

The British colonial territories are developing 
toward self-government but without an as- 
sumption of ultimate African control and with 
locally exercised political power in the hands of 
non-Africons. As an example, less than a 
quai'ter million whites exercise the local political 
power in the British Federation of Central 



Africa (Southern Ehodesia, Northern Bhodesia, 
Nyasaland) which contains over six million 
blacks. This current situation exemplifies the 
difference of opinion as to whether the relation- 
ship between white and black should be one of 
"trusteeship" or one of "partnership." This 
situation, illustrative of the situation through- 
out Africa, calls to mind that color conflict can 
be as much of a disturbing force as economic 
and other factors, and that the Soviet Union 
and Communist doctrine can perhaps bo even 
more persuasive in this area than in economic 
and social problems. 

Other Colonies 

The Belgium, Portuguese and Spanish 
territories do not have any developed method 
and direction for their future course. Ob- 
viously, then: course, like the others, lies within 
the spectrum of pos^bilities ranging from an 
African state through various typos of multi- 
racial poUtical structures to close political 
supervision by the current colonial power. 
Currently the Belgians seem to be progressing 
well in the Congo. But the likely rapid 
increase in the African laboring and lower 
middle class, due to mining and other economic 
development, may quickly bring problems. 

Some Problems and Hazards of Progress 

There is considerable basis for a generalization 
that African political participation and progress 
toward self-govermnent increases from south 
to north. In the current revolutionary situa- 
tion, the tendency is likely to be toward 
accderation of the laggards toward the pace of 
the foremost. And the foremost may tend 
toward increasing pressures for greater speed. 
Also, there is a basis for the generalization that 
denial of poUtioal action leads to conspiracy. 

There is no attempt mode here to discuss illit- 
eracy, shortage of land, shortage of labor, and 
several other important African problems. The 
discussion is limited narrowly to certain national 
security and political aspects. These are 
greatly conditioned by the natural drives for 
modernization and racial equality. - 
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drives do not necessarily generate a demand for 
national sovereignty. The French fonnula 
could give the objectives desired. But na- 
tional sovereignty is the traditional formula. 
The multiracial societies (even though the 
European components are small) are likely to 
generate increasing African nationalistic moyo- 
men(s. With the introduction of modem iii- 
duslry (including agricultural methods in some 
areas) and communications, and an assured 
rise of a Uterate leadership class among Africans, 
the multiracial approach to political institutions 
is bound to hove progresavely tougher sledding. 
Much, of this part of Africa stands no further 
forward than French North Africa, with its 
current acute multiracial problems, stood ten 
years ago. Perhaps if the French had moved 
seven years ago to the point to which they have 
now been forced, there would not have been 
the recent and current troubles in North Africa. 

The principal religion in a great part of this 
area is Islam. It is judged by many to be in- 
ca'easing its converts. There are judgments 
that the Moslemism of most of the people is not 
deep — nor for that matter is the Christionily 
of the Christians. The disquieting, perhaps 
very improbable, speculation is offered that an 
alliance between Islam and Commimism in this 
areas ia a possibility. 

The Communist Threat 

It ia very questionable that the U. S. should 
key its policy and objectives in the area pri- 
marily to the threat of Communism. Even if 
there were no Communism m the world, the 
possibilities of unrest, disttii'bance and power 
political maneuver connected thei'emth, are, 
sufficient to give concern. If tropical Africa 
moved happily to self-govoroment tomorrow, 
there might, within ten years, he a major dis- 
turbance due to economic problems, or due to a 
Moslem drive of conquest to the soutli, or a com- 
bination of these and other developments. 

But Communism and the Soviet regime are 
interested in Africa and Conunuiusm is already 
(here. The situation is not one for mass parties 




such as the iVench and Italian Commimist 
parties. It is a situation where small cells of 
indoctrinated and deeply dedicated individuals 
are the best instruments. The appeals ore not 
ideological but rather are economic, social, and 
nationalistic. Two of the principal methods for 
acquu-ing, training, and introducing party 
zealota into the area are the labor union movo- 
meot and the education of natives abroad. 
The French CQT is a channel to French Africa, 
the Eg3T>tian labor unions to the Sudan. It is 
logical that Communism proselyte native 
students abroad. Parenthetically, French edu- 
cation on the Paris left bank, even disregarding 
Communism, is not today likely to build friends 
for America. 

African Leadership 

This area, like the Middle East, has a prob- 
lem of developing an adequately educated 
African leadership class. And it has the related 
problem of moving rapidly enough to satisfy 
their social and economic aspirations after thegr 
are educated. 

The development of any African people 
through various stages of self-governmont to 
national sovereignty, status of an "associated 
states", etc., is almost certain to be materially 
different from the usual U. S: idea of develop- 
ment of a democratic state. The useful ex- 
amples are most likely to be found in Latin 
American history. The "hero" or messianic 
type of leader is more likely than the Wash- 
ington or Jefferson type. There is some pos- 
sibility that an African educated elite will 
devdop while the mass lag fu* behind in literaey 
and political competence. But oven a small 
proportion of the total population can bo very 
vocal and can sway the remainder. There have 
been recent examples on the rimland of Asia 
which support this last point. 

TJnsuitability for independent status of outv 
rent, geographical units. The current bound- 
aries in Africa bear only a limited relationship 
to ethnic groups, communications, resourco 
sufficieniQr, security, and other choraateristics 
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desirable for the stability and continued ex- 
istence of a nation-state. Every current polit- 
ical unit is bound to be materially dependent 
on the developed countries for a long while for 
markets, capital and technical assistance. These 
conditions odd hazards to early autonomy. If 
p'anted too soon, there is bound to be shopping 
among great powers for the best deols— and the 
USSR can even now give a good deal, witness 
its rapid action in Afghanistan. Obviously, 
from the economic and security standpoints, 
continued. association with a developed country 
is the best solution. The alternative might have 
to be long-term subsidies such as Libya and 
larnol are receiving. 

Once the white man dictated, he now must 
deal. Africa now stands at a very definite phase 
lino. Previously, the colonial powers could 
dispose of the local peoples' affairs. Now they 
must deal with them about those affairs. The 
vision ftnd wisdom with which this dealmg is 
done will determine whether in the next decade 
wo have crises and major concerns about 
African impact on our security. It is not yet 
too late but time is running out. 

V. THE U. S. PROBLEM IN AFRICA- 
COLONIALISM 

Tho U. S. problem and the predommant issue 
is tho colonial issue. There are other aspects 
such as raw materials, military bases, etc. But 
tho objectives involved will be achieved or fail 
of nohievemont depending on the handling of 
this issue. Wo have two lines of interest: (1) 
our traditional nnticolonialiam; and (2) our 
strategic interests in our allies, bases, raw ma- 
terials, etc. It is suggested that a doctrinaire 
adherence to either lino is likely to be disna- 
ti-ous. A middle co\ms> is a better course. But 
it is not a simple course. 

Tho United States faces the almost certoin 
hazDid of being requh^ed to stand up and be 
counted within the next few years on matters 
pertaining to Africa. Our dose association 
with the colonial powers, the policy of India 
particularly to beat tho onticolonial drum at 



every opportunity, the precedent given by the 
newly sovereign Arab states to African areas 
which are predominantly Moslem, the un- 
impeded movement toward independence of 
certain western African areas, the strong 
so-called onticolonial propaganda drive of the 
Soviet Uniony imd finally, the opportunities 
presented in the U. N. fonun, seem to assure 
that our coimtry will soon have to be much 
more definitive about this problem. One might 
even speculate about the possibiUty of internal 
political pressures within the United States, 

Fortunately, no area in Africa, except the 
Union of South Africa, is moving in a direction 
materially different from that which appears 
consistent with our interests. The problem 
seems primarily one of coordination and accel- 
eration rather than of change of duxction. 
Any acceleration would be in the direction of 
generating a feeling in peoples that, by their 
own efforts and political decision, they are 
progressmg toward their social and economic 
goals. Tho peoples, particularly their leader- 
ship, need to feel that theur grievonces, real or 
imagined, are receiving reasonable attention. 
If this pattern and progress do not come about, 
then a nationalism' of a type we now little 
foresee or understand (witness the Mau Mau 
movement), may overflow the land. This 
nationalism would be characterized by un- 
predictabilities, emotionsl a« to^polioy, which 
would make the irrationality of some Arab 
' politics seem like cold logic. 

VI. WHAT'S THE U. S. PROGRAM? 

With respect to oolonialism, this poper 
obviously cannot and should not suggest more 
than a direction of policy and areas for further 
investigation. The dkection of policy needs 
to be a shift away from our comparative silence 
on specifics concerning colonialism oud toward 
more of a middle gi-ound. The Geneva develop- 
ments, if sustained, are abnost certain to bring 
acceleration of pressures (as they akeady have 
in Cyprus). This approach requires pnor 
notice to allies— which is a leverage. It 
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requires a climate reflected to those allies 
through all U. S. officials concerned. And it 
requires tliat we speak with constfuctive 
suggestions ahead of the Soviet Ubioa and 
India now and then. 

How much should we enter the. African 
scene? This is a very troublesome question. 
There are related ones. If the inclination ia to 
act as an observer enunciating a few pioua 
principles periodically, wo must face the 
question of whether we can accept the hazards 
of such Bctioa. Our interests have been 
seriously impaired already by the ineptitude of 
our allies in some colonial matteis. If we 
decide to take sn actiTe part in our enlightened 
sdf-interest, what's the program? 

A Possible Program 

1. Better intelligence. This is a must. 

2. More knowledge about Africa in higher 
education and U. S. inteUectunl leadeiship. 
There should be at least one adequately en- 
dowed, and active Institute of African iJFaiis 
in the U. S. It should beapartofa university, 
thereby facilitating education of African stu- 
dents. 

3. Emphasize the activities of non-goyem- 
mental agencies in non-political areas sudh as 
the position of women, health measures, 
changing undesirable local customs and taboos, 
etc. This means U. N. agencies and also 
private foundations. The more that can be 
done through private enterprise, the better. 

4. Related to the foregoing, there should be a 
feasible way to operate Point 4 type of programs 
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in Mma, through contract with universities, 
foundations, etc. 

6. A search should be made for Ways to 
assure careers to educated Africans, particularly 
those educated abroad. Such careers might 
well be in efforts of unirarsities, foundations, 
and the TJ. N. in the area. 

6. The U. S. should spend some mon^ on the 
area as insurance against problems of 6 to 10 
years from now. This isi^t ba A few tens of 
millions and probably not over 100 million a 

, year. 

7. The way of going of colonial powers in the 
area needs to Im coordinated before a crisis . 
situation arises. Something like on Institute . 
for African Development, tied to a PoUtieal 
Council for African Development mth the 
latter forcing consultation and an exchange of 
views on the governmental level, may bo 
desirable. Such an Institute would really bo, 
in part, a study center for problems of non- 
Communist revoluiaonsxy change. 

8. Maximum use in any XJ. S. operations in 
the area of U. S. citizens of African descent. 

9. Consideration of counter-notion to Com- 
munism in the trade union movement using 
U. S. trade unions. 

10. Increased partioipatiou of the U. S. in 
education of Africans. 

11. In general, try to lower the barriers and 
reduce the conflicts found to exist due to color 
and religion. Nationals of countries such ns 
Turkey and Mexico may understand tho local 
problems better than Europeans and Ameri- 
cans, and may have more of an appeal ns 
technological experts, etc. 
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Notes on U. S. Policy Formulation for Middle East 

and North Africa 



1. Sapporl for ConununiBin in the Middle East 
and NoEtli Africa is minimal at present: 

a. Pi'Oxiinity of Bussia 

b. Suecessfid progmma by U. S. 
o. Influence of Islam 

d. Failure to create effective local Oom- 
munist parties. 

2. However, conditionB favor increasing support 
of Comiminism: 

fi.' Gro\nng soda] aworaiess among under- 6, 
privUeged clossca 

b. Ocnerol instability oinong governments 

c. Fopulationa highly susceptible to irra- 
tional propaganda 

d. Bising labor and middle olasseSj largely 
• mthout Toioe 

e. Tha tradition of oriental despotism is 
more akin to Communism Uian it is to 
the alien concepts of democracy and 
freedom 

f. Decline of Islam as a force for unity, 
stability, and order 

g. Improving communicotions. 

3. U. S. policy amce World War II has em- 
pL&sized change in the Middle East: 

a. Mutual defense agreements 6. 

b. Israeli state created 

c. Economic development omphaaized 

d. Modem military forces created 

0. Democi'atic institutions attempted. 

4. There ore many obstacles to orderly change 
in the Middle East that may have boao 
underestimated by S. planners: 

a. Look of resources 
' b. Corruption vithm governments 
0, Popular BUBploion of government oa ao 
innovator 
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d. Hostility among ethnic and rel^oits 

groups 

e. Uncooperative attitudes between na- 
tiohal governments 

f . Power of vested economic, political, and 
cultural interests 

g. Minimal educational standards and gen- 
eral illiteracy 

h. Inexperience in self-government. 

Because of these obstacles, some of our poUcy 
has worked to our disadvantage, although 
immediate successes have been gained: 

a. Distrust between national states bas 
been fostered 

b. Political instabSiigr has not beeii alle- 
viated 

0. Greater economic oxpoctatdons' have 

■ been fostered among masses 

d. Islam — the one unifier— has been in- 

creasmg^y chaUenged 
a. Military povrer has been Umist into a 

vacuum, with minimsl political controls 

over it 

f. The TJ. S. hoa allowed self to become 
scf^egoat for failures. 

U. S. policy in the future must be conditioned 
by tha above experiences: 

a. Greater emphasis should be placed on 
the emotionalism that characterizes 
Middle East reaction to U. 5. policies. . 
Folides that save pride and salve emo- 
tions may be just as important aa 
policies which grow wheat 

b. Excitement over some present prob- 
lema must be abated as soon as possible, 
for the U. 8. is held primarily respon- 
ffible. The Arab-IsraeU dispute espe- 
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dally, Iho French North African dispute 
secondarilj. 

c. Policies that generate radical and rapid 
change in the area may create as many 
problems as they solve. 

d. Policies that "use" the Middle East to 
satisfy requirements of other areas may 
very well undo all that is done for the 
area directly. Beat example is alleged 
support of French in North Africa to 

! save NATO, etc. 

e. Policies which aim at fostering Western 
concepts— such as "human freedom" 
and "democratic institutions"— must be 
interpreted loosely for the Middle East 
if they are to be useful. 

f. Policies which openly advertise U. 8. 
sponsorship redound against the U. S. 



if failure occurs. Policy failure in tlio 
post-Geneva world may have grofttor 
consequences thoa in the past. 
. In view of the above considei'ations, thor- 
ough study should be given to the selection 
of target groups and areas for U. S. policy. 
It is difficult to maintain support of tho 
mass populace and the special power interest 
groups in Middle East areas. It is difficult 
to maintain support of discontent opposition 
groups and groups in power in the rigidly 
changing Middle East. Ultimate success of 
U. S. policy may depend lai^ely upon tho 
ability of the IT. S. to counter USSB influ- 
ence with vital segments of tho population 
who hold the power to direct local goycrn- 
mental policy. 
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The Current Crisis 



All of the . preceding pages concerning the 
Mddle East and North Africa may be only 
on the periphery of our current pressing problem. 

In hindsight, the outcome of World War II 
almost certainly had to include the ousting 0/ 
the colonial powers from most of the Middle 
East. This ousting has occurred. It was 
bound to be accompanied by instability, a 
power vacuum and a distrust for the great 
powers only recently lords in the area. A great 
opportunity existed for the United States— a 
"neutral" great power without imperialist trap- 
pings—in its enlightened self-interest, to serve 
as a stabilizing factor and fill the power vac- 
uum. That opportunity was partially elinu- 
nated by the appearance of Israeli. It was 
further reduced by the "Geneva spirit" and by 
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not finding some action capable of dealing with 
Egyptian concern over the military situation. 
The United Stotes now seams to have lost tho 
initiative in tho boiling area of Middle Eastorii 
nfi'airs. This loss is, in itself, not critical. Hut 
who has it? It appears that it may be shnrcd 
by the USSB, Im-ael, ISgypt, and poi'haps 
unpredictable Arab politick entities sndx ab 
Yemen. 

The sight of tho USSR moving to fill tlio 
place in the Middle East that might have boon 
ours should cause some soul seoi-diing as to 
the who and why of responsibility and amne 
appraisal of how mueh m ought to be willing to 
pay to reverse assuredly this trend. The ap- 
praisal should not stop , at a "lot tho snnd 
settle" conclusion but diould fape. the Jinzorda 




of major USSR infiltration and figure the coats 
of meeting it successfully; then decide whether 
our country wonts to pay the cost. 

Wo now hare two emerging alliances in the 
Middle East: 

(1) The so-oalled Northern Tier 

(2) The hinterland less Israel hehind the 

Northern Tier 
The hard facts of the situation include, first, a 
currently friendly association and possible 
inci'eaaing oi&uity of the second alliance toward 
the USSU, and second, a sympathy of the 
Nortliem Tier for the hinterland alliance on any 
problem concerning Israel. Stated mildly, this 
ia an unstable and explosive mixture. The. 
Middle Bast does not have much strength 
vis-Jl-vis Communist advance except the two 
alliances con be molded together in the stand for 
regional security in the Middle East. The 
situation has considerable potential for friction 
and intrigue. And the Arab-Israeli situation 
is a Bpubbering fuse. 

Thore is of this ^vriting a policy of military 
retaliation being piu-auod by both Israel ond 
Egypt, gonoral talk of war, talk of "preventiTe 
wor" by Israel leadership, and talk of maintBin- 
ing an arms balance between Arab states and 
Isi-aol, 08 well os mention of other distasteful . 
subjects. It moy be that the United States has 
to "bite a bullet" on the Middle East in order 
to avoid a high probability of very adverse 
happenings. But the alternatives currently 
facing UB wo bloak. Fighting with adverse 
devdopments for the Isioelia is certainly con- 
Iraiy to our objectivoB. And the outcome 
would be fraught with hazards. Kghting with 
major reverses for the Arabs is now likely to 
result in disastrous developments from the 
standpoint of our interests. 

■We should face seriously the possibihties of 
the Egyptian situation. This hinterland alli- 
anco already has ties ooross North Africa. 
Some success against Israel might well set a fire 



to Arab nationalism. A reverse could both set 
fire to Arab nationalism and create a close 
affinity with the USSR. 

Looking to the longer range of three to ten 
years, Africa south of tiie Sahara may look 
increaamgly to people of the ssme color and 
religion for leadership and assistance. If Egypt 
and its hinterland alliance adopted as a policy 
the active support of anti-colonial movemohta 
throughout Africa, our Communist opponents' 
prosperity would increase and so would our 
troubles. 

The concept of maintaining as arms balance 
between Israel and the surraundmg Arab 
states makes questionable sense in the long run. 
Considering areas, populationa, and the loca- 
tion and numbers of states concerned, the 
concept seems parallel to a similar concept for 
Luxemburg or Switzerland. Our policy and 
programs must, it seems, move to eliminate 
this concept of arms balance. The elimination 
must be accompanied by the substitution of 
somethug else. Our security guarantee, in 
association with Britiaa end SVanco, may have 
to evolve, and soon, to an active posture for 
actual "police action", perhaps under UN 
aegis. 

In summary on the current Middle Eastern 
situation, the dhections of policy ond the 
foundation costs which must be paid to reverse 
the odverse trends to our mterests ore; 

a. First, and the easiest, U. S. and British 
efforts must be and remain together; this 
includes matters pertuning to oil. 

b. A formula must bo sought and applied 
to bring the two Middle Eastern alliances 
together. 

0. The Arab-Israeli situation is a crux 
in the matter. In our hard-headed self- 
mterest we can afford to pay very highly for 
some alleviation of the adverse portion in 
which the situation contmnally places our 
country. 
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Latin America — ^as a Demonstration Area of 
U. S. Foreign Policy in Action 



Origbator: Stacy May 



I. INTRODUCTION— THE THESIS OF THIS 
PAPER 

The threshold concept hoa extraoTdinary 
relevance to our Latin Amra'ican policies. 
Important to that concept is consideration of 
the critical factor of size or intenuty of an 
otherwise well-conceiTed effort that must be 
acUoved to moke it eSectivei and anything 
short of which is doomed to yield disappoint- 
ingly negative results. , 

Our aims and objectives with respect to the 
area are exemplary and for the moat port 
dearly defined. The programs and courses of 
action that have been developed for fonvarding 
our objectives nxo genemUy intelligonUy con- 
ceived to cast an influence in the direction of 
our aims. \ 

The results, while for from negligible and 
seldom negative, cannot objectively be ap- 
praised OS conspicuously auccesaful, or at least 
they seem to fall far short of realizing the fuH 
advantage to United States interests that would 
accrue from a fuller realization of our objectives 
in an area that is: 

1. Inherently of more direct importance 
to the United States than tbo relative atten- 
tion given to its affairs in our political, 
economic, and psychological strategy and 
action would imply. 

2. Probably of greater potential aignifl- 
cance to the broad strategy of our inter- 
national relations in the period immediately 
ahead than boa been overt^ recogruzed in 
our foreign policy formulation as a whole. 

There is a considerable and persuasive body 
of evidence to suggest that a relatavely modest 
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intensification of tho attention and effort that 
we are directing toward Latin America, without 
great substiuitive dumge in existing procedures,' 
might carry their effectiveness over the thresh- 
old that marks the division between moderato 
and spectacular success in the achievement of 
our aims. 



n, V. S. AND LATIN AMERICAN INTER- 
DEPENDENCE 

The importance of Latin America to the 
United States in political, strategic, and eco- 
nomic terms should notrequire a great amoimt 
of documentation. 

On the political front, our relationships with 
the 170 million peoples of the Latin Americas 
(a population that is growing foster than that 
of any major area of the world) have about the 
most venerable roots that U. S. foreign policy 
hoa produced. They have evolved in a pattern 
that has shaped and influenced our arrange- 
ments and accommodations with nations in 
other areas. The smoothness of tiieu' function- 
ing is inextricably entwined with the reputation 
and prestige of tho United States in the foreign 
policy field. We count heavily upon support 
of the twenty Republica for U. S. positiona in 
the U. N. 

On the strategic side, while tho military 
potentials of the several Latin American Be- 
publios, or of all of them coQeotlvely, are as 
yet inconsequential, there are obvious impera- 
. tives for us in seeing that no potentially hostile 
forces obtain a foothold in the Hemisphere, in 
protecting the oanal, and in assuring our access 
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to imports of mftteriab upon which both our 
peacetime and vorfcime economies are impor- 
tantly dependent. 

It is in the sector of economic inter-relation- 
shipa that the community of interest between 
the United States and Latdn America has been 
most unjierrated. TSie two-way trade between 
these two areas now approximates billion 
. dollars in each dhection. Latin America 
affords the United States an outlet for well 
over a fifth of its exports and supplies about a 
third of its imports. We in turn supply ahnost 
half of their imports and purchase about 46 
percent of thur exports. Even more impor- 
tant is the unmistakably evident trend toward , 
an increasing degree of interdependence in the 
two areas, shown by the growing importance 
of their inter-trado as a percentage of the total 
trade of each. Upon the baws of the growth 
trends of the economies on either side, ^ere is 
T8B3onable expectancy that the trade intei'>- 
change will double by the mid-1070'8, on an 
annual growth rate of 3^ percent. By that 
time, the population of Latin America may 
total 275 million, outstripping our own by a 
considerable margin. There are many eco- 
nomio indicators to suggest that the Western 
Hemisphare as a whole, with Ciuinda of course 
inoluded, is evolving upon a growth b'end that 
is importantly ontstrippmg that of the rest of 
the Free World, in total and per capita outputs 
and even in the volume of its inter-trade as a 
percentage of world trade. 

m. HEROIC OBJECTIVES AND HUMAN 
PERFORMANCE 

It is impracticable here to spell out the detail 
of stated U. S. objectives with respect to Latin 
America, and that of tba many programs that 
have been established to give substance to our 
aims. It must suffice to sununajize the iorma 
in the statement that it is our purpose to pro- 
mote a moxinium degree of hemisphere soli- 
darity of purpose and procedure, a vigorous 
growth of strong and demoeratio goveromants, 
security forces competent to . afford protection 



serarally and collectively against out^o ag. 
gresuon or internal subversion, and sound 
growth economies that yield increasing livhig 
standards and assure reasonable stability. It 
is a deHnite port of our aim to progressively 
strengthen the Hemisphere political and security 
programs to make them increasingly offoolivo 
in the part that they play in the whole Ihm 
World system. . , 

The pomt that may warrant emphasis horo 
is that the weight given to Latin Amorioan 
affairs in our over-all foreign preoccupations ia 
neither conunonsui'ate with the intrinsic im- 
portance of the area to our interests nor sufll- 
dent to convince Latin Amerioaos that wo »• 
gard their status as of fost-elasa moment. 

In the straight poUticoI field, whore wo have 
had really remarkable success despite tho goii- 
erolly instable and embryonic state of demo- 
cratic ^institutiona in many Latin Amor loan 
countries, there is considerable justification for 
their chronic complomt that Latin Amorioan 
affurs are given relatively small attontion in 
the highest echelons of the State Dopnrtmoni 
and tho Executive Office. For a considorablo 
period, consideration of Latin American afTain 
has been relegated to lost place upon almost nil 
of our Qovemment policy dockets, and tlio ^Hre- 
emptive demand of emergency situations upon 
top4ovol personnel has too often resulted in 
"last-minute" resolution of Latin Amovican 
issues that have given the impression of hnsly 
improvisation. 

On the stragetic front, Latin Amcrioaita can 
loam from the Annual Report on tho NaUontI 
Seeuriijy Program that their share of post-war 
direct military assistance provided by tho 
United States has been about one porcont of 
the total. It is avowedly to our advantage to 
see that the militaiy equipment employed by 
Latin American countries is of U. S, origin, 
partioularly to assure that oui* military misglona 
are relied upon to fimiish trainmg in its use, 
Nevertheless, in spite of our declared objoolivoa 
to meet foreign competition in this ilclil, it 
would appear that about half of Latin American 
amanent purchases since 106O have been mado 
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from ]shropean suppliera. The order of mag- 
nitude of such foreiga purchases would wppeac 
to hare areroged around $25 million per year. 

It is on the economic &oat, howe7er, tbat 
Ijat>iii Americans hare been, most vocal in their 
expression of feelinp of neglect, or lack of 
appropriate consideration. Certainly, the 
voicing of a complaint does not constitute its 
justification, but the objectLve record shows 
that the Latin American share of U. S. eco- 
nomic grant and loan assistance has been very 
fimall when compared to that area's daims 
upon U. S. interest based on the relative weight 
of its trade. Thus, of the (non-military) 
grants and credits extended by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment from July 1, 1046 thz-ough March 31, 
1966, the Latin American share accounted for 
only 2.4 percent of the total. In the year 
1064, ib amounted to 2.6 percent. In the field 
of intei-nationol educationnl exchange, Latin 
Amoi'ioans received about 6 percent of the 
total U. S. grants in fiscal yeai's 1053 and 1054, 
Mid 1 1 percent in 1955. EvoA in the matter of 
U. S, Information Administration expenditures, 
whore the importance of promoting solidarity 
and combatting Coramunist subversion ef- 
forts would seem to warrant piu tieulor em- 
phasis, the aboro attributed to Latin American 
programs has averaged under 3^ percent in 
the past three fiscal yaars. 

Capital investment 

Latin American countries generally have 
managed to mobiUzo soma 15 to 16 percent of 
their Gross National Products for capital in- 
voatmant use in the post-mr period. This, 
together with certain windfall benefits in the 
terms of their generally thriving foreign trade, 
has resulted in an ovor-all growth rate in total 
economic output for the oiea considerably 
greater than that shown by the United States — 
sufficiently greater even to show a comparative 
advantage in per capita output as well, despite 
the morkodly higher rate of Latin American 
population increase. 

The U. S. contribation to Latin American 
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capital foimatioa in die poatrwor period has 
played a far more important rolo in Uiis growth 
record than its relative perceotaga proper- 
Uons — less than 10 percent — would imply. 
The preponderant bulk of TJ. S. capital contri- 
butions to the area have been in the form of 
direct private investments. These particu- 
larly have focused in high-yield fidds of pro- 
ductive investment to a much greater degree 
than has Latin American domestic invesfment. 
It has been estimated, for example, that U. S. 
direct investments in Latin America, which 
cumulatively amount to not more than about 
8 porcent of total stock of the area's capital 
accumulation, produce not less than 30 percent 
of Latui America's total foreign ezchaz^e, 
through the export items they generate for 
shipment to the United States market alone. 

The over-aD record since World War II 
would seem to imply a very healthy status for 
tiie Latin Americaa economy as a whole, and 
equally to testify to the adequacy of the over-all 
U. S. economic program directed toward Aat 
area. Unfortimately, a closer scrutiny of the 
eituation reveals grounds for disquietude. There 
seems to hare been a marked Blowing up in the 
tempo of the area's economio growth mnce 
1960-61, when compared to its exuberance in 
the eariier post-wnr years. Progress has not 
halted, but its rate has fallen suffidently to 
change the picture of improvement in per capita 
living standards from one that considerably 
exceeded the long-term growth rate in the 
United States to one that is far lower than that 
upon wiiich we have counted in this country, 
niis lowering of growtii trend rate has been 
concutroit with a conraderable foiling off of the 
direct U. S. private investment of capital funds 
in Latin America, which has been oompensatcd 
only to a minor degree by the modest but steady 
growth of the level of Export-Import Bank and 
IBRD loan disbuisaments to the area. 

It would be spurious to impute a controlling 
infiaence to U. S. capital contributions in the 
total Latin American economio record, but ib 
is reasonable to assume that it has had a con- 
tributory effect. At least, it would be ac- 
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ceptcd as a mark of U. S. earnestness in seeking 
to foster growth economies in the twenty 
Hepublics, if wo adopted the genei-al goal of 
keeping oyer-all U. S, capital exports to Latin 
America moving up at a rata that would sus- 
tain, in a continuing economic growth trend for 
the area, tho same relative influeoce that it 
exercised over the earlier poafr-war years of 
vigorous growth. 

Obviously, no such commitment could bo 
made in unqualified terms. The "climate" for 
domestic and foreign investment in Latin 
America necessarily would be a controlliag 
factor. But the eaunciation of the turn would 
do much to convince Latin Americans of the 
seriousness of our interest in their economic 
progress. This would, be enhanced if our ex- 
pression of purpose wero backed up by concrete 
proposals for action on our part to make direct 
U. S. investment abroad more attractive (most 
hopefully through tax concessions or through 
quick amortization privileges) and for stepping 
up the level of Export-Import Bank and IBBD 
loan commitments and disbursements. There 
has been recent and qiiite vigorous action along 
the latter Imea that is a hopeful sign, and the 
establishment of the Intemationol Finance 
Corporation is a further constructave step. 
There also have been a number of promising 
recent developments in the establishment of 
private institutions to furnish intermediate 
and loDg'term credits and equity capital for 
the area. 

It should be noted that the objective sa^ 
gested for the U. S. in the field of capital con- 
tributions is far from grandiose. To con- 
tinue total U. S. capital contributions — both 
private and public — ^in the same rdative mag- 
nitude to a continuing growth trend in Latin 
American economies would imply an increase 
by only an additional $200 million between 
now and 1058, the $500 milUon annual level 
of net direct private investment &o\n,. rein- 
vested em-nings, and Export-Import Bank and 
IBRD disbursements combined that has been 
the post-war averogo. 



Trade 

It has been contended by some that tho 
significance to Latin America of its $3)( biljioh 
trade account with the United States dwnrfa 
the importance of all other considerations. Tim 
position prabobly does less than full justice 
to the influence of capital contributions, par- 
ticulorly in view of their crucial role in in- 
increoaing the production base and the dis- 
proportionately heavy influence that has booti 
noted of U. S. direct private investments' upon 
Latin America's export capacity. Sowovor, 
there can be no doubt of the compelling im- 
portance of trade opportunities to the area's 
development prospects. 

In tiiB trade field, the United States record 
with respect to Latin America is generally 
unassailable. Most of our major imports 
from that area ore subject to very modorato 
tariffs if any at all; But there have boon 
sufficient uncertainties about our import polioios 
with respect to oil, and sufficient question of 
the equities of pur sugar policy (which would 
be partly removed and partly intensified by 
the pending Administration let^slativo pro- 
posals in that field) to midormine full con- 
ftdencB on the port of Latin Americans in tho 
degree to which thoir intei'Csts will be given 
weight in U. S. trode policy discussions. Li 
the important trade field of coffee, as well, the 
United States has not been able to maico a 
very positive contribution to current and 
prospective Latin American difficulties. Thoro 
is also a heritage of rather unhappy memories 
of trade opportunities in strategic items vigor- 
ously promoted by tho U. S. during World 
War n, and which quiddy evaporated at war's 
end. Further, our disposal Of ogi-icultural sur- 
pluses gives rise to feoi-s, if not to actual 
damage, in a number of Latin American 
countries. 

Again, it is far from cleor that Latin American 
criticisms of U, S. trade policies ore fully 
warranted, or that some of them could bo 
alleviated by any practical action that we 
could take. The pomt is that we have heda 
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less tbao successful in convincing them tKat 
tihe essential magnanimity of oar stated ob- 
jectives toward them in the economic field vrill 
be maintained in the face of opposing pressures, 
iProm their view of the record, we regard them 
OS poor relations, toward whom our intentions 
are benign, and to whose interests we will afford 
consideration other things being equal (which 
they seldom ore). 

IV. COMMUNIST SUBVERSION EFFORTS 
IN LATIN AMERICA 

Although the case for an intensification of 
^ TJ. S. effort to cultivate increasingly firm and 
satisfaotory relations with the Latin Axnerican 
Betpublics rests primarily upon positive moti- 
vations, there ore evident signs of intensified 
subversion ofTorts by international Communism 
that require offoctive countering. 

The political instability that has been ohronio 
to most of the Republios and their still retarded 
and often insecure eoonomio status provides a 
fertOe field for Communist subversion efforts 
aimed at e:xploiting unsatisfied aspirations. 
Although the Communists have hod only 
.meager and temporary local successes in 
capturing effective control of national govern- 
ments in Latin America (as recently in Guate- 
mala), they have persistently and often success- 
fully adopted the tactic of permeating various 
"front" movements of labor, youth, student, 
-women, raoiol, and peace groups and of dis- 
torting valid nspiradons for political, economic, 
and social reform toward Cbmmuiust-oriented 
solutions and particularly toward anti-United 
States sentiments. 

Despite the Hemisphere-wide ooIlaborativB 
ofiforts to counter Communist subversion formal- 
ized at the Caracas Conference, Communist 
Party (card cajTying) strength in Latin America 
is estimated at 250,000, with two-thirds of the 
total concentrated in Brazil and Chile. 

Since tho outbreak of the Korean War, there 
has been a marked step-up of Communist effort 
in Latin America, fostered by covert transfer of 
funds and propaganda material irom inter- 



national Communist headquarters. This has 
been channeled largdy through Soviet Bloc 
missions to Latin Americsn ooimtries. There 
is evidence of abnormal expansion of the per- 
sonnel and aotivities of such missions, particu- 
larly in Mexico and the River Plato countries. 

Dramatic evidence of recently increasing 
effort to build a more effective Communist 
apparatus in the area is offered by the record of 
Conununisb^pbnBored trips of Latin American 
nationals to the Orbit. Less than 100 such 
trips were sponsored in 1950 ; this number had 
increased to 1,000 in. 1063, and, while it de- 
clined somewhat in 1064, it appears that the 
operation wiU attain record levels in 1055 with 
particular emphasis on cultural and labor 
missions. 

The field of trade also presents a picture of 
steppcd-up Soviet effort at Latin American 
permeation. While trade with Soviet Bloc 
countrieB still represents a very small fraction 
of Latin America's total trade, there hnvo been 
disquieting signs of an increased upward trend 
that, if continued, soon would lead to an 
uncomfortable degree of trade interdependence 
between certain Latin American countries and 
Soviet Satellites. There are now 19 bilateral 
trade agreements in effect between Latin 
American and Soviet Bloo countries. The 
actual amount of this inter-trade increased 
from a $70 million level in 1953 to between $200 
and $250 million in 1954. The great bulk of 
this trade — 80 percent of the total — was 
concentrated upon exchanges between Argen- 
tina and Brazil ivith Soviet Bloc countries. 
Argentina's trade with the Bloo quadrupled in 
1054, and Brazil-Bloc teade doubled. Trade 
between Uruguay and the Bloc also showed an 
upward trend in 1064. 

.While it is true that over-all trade levels fell 
far short of bilateral agreement goals, and while 
Latin American shipments to the Soviet Bloc 
were restricted to non-atrateg^ items — coitee, 
cacao, cotton, frozen meat, and wool — ^in 
return for manufaetured goods expoi-ts from 
the Bloo (and minor shipments of machinery 
and equipment against much largei* Bloo 
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promises of deliveries in these items that were 
imfulfiUed), the trade record is one that we 
cannot afford to view with complacency. It is 
part of a fabric of evidence that all pomts to a 
heightened level of Soviet Bloc effort to drive a 
wedge into United States-Latin American 
interdependence and the mutual regard it has 
helped to engender. It calls for an increased 
effort on our part to see that the Bloc intentions 
are thwarted before rather than afttr they have 
achieved' substantial success. 

V. CONCLUSIONS 

1. It is difficult to suggest remedies in 
generalized terms, particular^ since our objec- 
tives with respect to Latin America are gen- 
erally beyond criticism. 

2. lliB chief shortcoming that may be cited 
with some degree of f^ess is that our action 
programs, particularly in the economic field, 
while consistent with our objectives, are not 
genuinely adequate for their effective accom- 
plishment either in conception or execution. 
The remedy lies in a meticulous re-examination 
and often a strengthening of a wide variety 
of action programs. 

3. While it is imderatandable that the more 
acute problems in other areas should have 
commanded a disparate claim upon our atten- 
tion sod resources, the result has been a neglect 
of Latin America not onl; relative to other 
areas, but in terms of its inherent importauce 
to U. S. interests. This has been keenly felt in 
Latin America, to a degree that prejudices our 
rdationahips in that area. As in our early 
8dmini8lration''of tihe EGA program in Europe, 
our current procedure with respect to Latin 
America versus other areas tends to throw the 
weight of the incentives that our programs 
offer on the side opposite to our intent and 
interest, since unsatisfactory performance be- 
comes the criterion for attention and assistance. 
Clearly we cannot refrain from taking action 
to eliminate trouble that is presently or pro- 
spectively threatening our interests. But this 
calls for oounterbalandng measures to certify 




that our polioy is not one of offering carivts io 
recalcitrants while preserving the stick of 
discipline for good performance. Even within 
Latin America, om* record has been one of 
offering the most generous assistance to tiiose 
nations that have departed most ^Wdely from 
what we r^ard as sound practice. 

4. Although the "public relations" approach 
to Latin Ameiica will not suffice of itself to 
change the currently widespread resentment of 
our aUeged neglect to an attitude of enthusiastic 
cooperation, the demonstration of a deeper and 
more consistently maintained concern for tlio 
twenty Bepublics is on important port of tUo 
formula. The recent global broadening of our « 
international interests and commitments is of 
itself a factor that induces an older-diild, 
new-born-baby complex in Latin Amm-ica that 
requires an exaggerated demonstration of affec- 
tion as a therapy. The boso of good will upon 
which we con draw is sufficiently ostablishcd 
to give genuine hope of success if our gestut'OB 
of interest are aocompAnied by positivo actions 
to demonstrate: 

a. that we oro willing to onduro a con- 
siderable amount of domostio political heat 
in order to accommodate competitive Latin 
American exports to our market; 

b. that we ai*e intelligently and resolutely 
prepared to take steps to keep U, S. capital 
contributions, private and public, flowing to 
Latin America at a rate that koops pace 'with 
their commensurate influence upon the eco- 
nomic growth of that area in the 1Q45-G1 
period, provided always that there is local 
effort to make such flows touablo; 

0. that wo do not apply striotoi' criteria to 
Latin America than we employ olsowhcro; 

d. that we take Latin American potontiol 
contributions to Homisphovo and Free World 
security seriously. 

6. The dimension of incroaaod cost to tho 
United States of implomonting such a program 
appears to bo relatively modost. Importontly, 
it is a matter of intensifying concern and mak- 
ing onr attitudes more conspicuous. As haa 
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beea indicated, the dimension of appropriately 
iiK^reDsed capital cbntributiona is not formi- 
dable (a stopping up to an additional $200 mil- 
lion annual flow over a five-yoar period) par- 
ticularly since the great bulk of such increase 
would be in the area of private direct invest- 
menlB and the increase in public, funds largely 
in the form of loans that should ba sound. 
Again on an over-all boas, Latin American 
resources for servicing foi'eig^ equity and loan 
investment debt would seem to be adequate for 
nny expansion reasonably in sight. 

6. Finally, it is suggested that we might 
profitably regard Latin America as a demon- 
8ti>ation economic area, the continuity of whose 
growth record is usefully exploitable m the 
cuiTent struggle between political and eco- 
nomic systems for the adherence of under- 
doveloped areas, If we are correct in approis- 
iugr the Communist strategy as giving ex- 
tremely important weight to the subversion of 
underdeyeloped areas mth the Im'e of the claim 
tbat Communism can offer tham a quicker 
route to the development they seek, it is of 
major importance for democratio'enterprise 
CO uj) tides to rebut this claim effectively. For 
all of the qualifications that must be made, 



tbo twenty Republics are generally oriented 
toward politieal democracy and enterprise eco- 
nomics. Among all of the broad underdevel- 
oped areas of the world they con ehow; the 
most convincing evidence of having escaped 
dead center and entoiod into a period of gen- : 
uiaely dynamic gtwtb. There are somewhat . 
disquieting signs of a slackening o^ in paoo, 
but 08 yet these are not sufBciently serious to 
question the volidity of the growth trend. If, 
oa is here argued, a reasonably temperate in- 
tensification of U. S. effort promises to con- , 
tribute usefully to a resumption of their 
economic vigor, the effort would appear well 
worth the making. The eonsmous ond overt 
ali^ment of United States interest in Latin 
American economic dynamism oa a demonstra- 
tion of the odvantagofl of adhering to our type 
of institutions has evident hazai'ds. But the 
odds of success appear to be good, snd the 
gesture would focus our nationol attention on 
something that is important to our interests 
quite apart from cold war strategy. It might 
serve both to crystallize our own purpose, and 
to carry greater conviction of its sincerity and 
continuity to Latin Americans than eoiild bo 
done in any other way. 
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The National Cost and Policies Required to 
Maintain a Modern Weapons System 



Originator: Ellis A, Johnson 
Oritic: WiUiom Webster 



I. THE PROBLEM 

To determine the effect of economic limita- 
tions on the weapons systems of the U. S. and 
Soviet Blocs in order to indicate the policiea 
required to maintain a superior JJ- &■ atrengtli. 



n. ASSUMPTIONS 

The long-rango intention and actions of the 
Soviet Union wil be such aa to cause thom to 
attompt to retain relative militajy superiority 
ovev the U. S. Bloc. 

MI. PACTS BEARING ON THE PROBLEM 

a. The U. S. and Soviet Blocs are at present 
approximately equal in the technological quality 
of weapons systems. 

b. Unless vigorous corrective action is taken 
by (ho U. S. Bloc, present trends tnll give the 
Soviet Bloc a 3- to 6-year technological advan- 
tage by 1966. 

c. In view of the relative technologioal equal- 
ity between the U. S. and USSR, their rdative 
xnilituy strengths depend primarily on the 
relative magnitudes of their military eatablish- 
ineiits. 

d. The gross national product of the U. S. is 
probably three to seven times as great as that of 
the Soviet Union. 

e. The U. S. military budget is determined 
primarily by politicBlrathw than economio and 
military oonsiderations. 



IV. DISCUSSIONS 

The military effectiveness of two apposing 
military establishments depends on three prin- 
cipal factors. 

First, it depends on the relative tactical 
aSeotivenesa of the two establishments in both, 
offensive and defensive actions. In the ques- 
tion of tactical effectiveness, the quality of the 
weapons systems is very important but may 
not necessarily be decisive by itself. 

Second, the relative effectiveness obviously 
depends also on the relative mogaitudes, in the 
same way that a good big man is always better 
than a good lUUe man. rurthermore, beoause 
a modern military establishment must attack 
and defend itself simultaneously on land, sea, 
end in the air, and since critical ports of the 
land-sea^ battle may determine the outcome 
of a war even though the remaining strengths 
remain proportionately great, both (he over-all 
relative magnitudes of the miUtory establbh- 
ments and the relative strengths of the opp^osing 
attacking and defending forces are important. 

Third, in the build-up and planning prepara- 
tory to a general war, the economic bounds of 
the two opponents determine the limitations in 
a militory-BOonomio game, and it is the siiocesa- 
ful play in this game that ultimately detennines 
strategy and the probable outcome of the war. 
Since either «de can vary the six asmi-independ- 
ent parameters of land-sea-nir attack and 
defense, and since offensive and defensive forces 
in critiool factors must be matched (but in an 
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unsymmetrical way between the two opponents), 
the military-economic gaming is critically 
dependent on thp quality and timeliness of 
intelligence, especially with respect to the fore- 
cast of the production of the opponent in each 
category and the reporting of the quality of 
weapons systems and of tactical doctrine, 
which together should result in an estimate of 
tbo offensive-defensive exchange rates by the 
combat units. 

The importance of lead times cannot be over- 
emphasized — in particular the lead times re- 
quired for training, production, and decision- 
making. Since all information with respect to . 
the opponent is imprecise, the gamble taken in 
every decision-making move mvolving large 
expenditures in weapons systems is great, by 
the very nature of the need to forecast. It is 
like a poker game with deuces and treys wild, 
played by two gamblers, each of whom has a 
very limited stake that he must risk on a single 
hand, guessing at what hand ha will getl 

There are, of course, important interactions 
between these three factors. For example, the 
exchange rate between offense and defense 
dctemunes the rules for the military-economic 
play. But the exchange rate itself is deter- 
mined by tactical effectiveness, and tactical 
effectiveness itself depends on a complex of 
military factors that includes very importantly 
the quality of the weapons systems. Thus in 
playing the military-economic game, one must 
bear in mind the whole complex problem of 
tactical effectiveness in exchange rates and its 
complicated dependence on the quality of 
doctrine, traming, and weapons systems. 

So far as is known a satisfaotoiy inilitary- 
economic game has not yet been devised, 
.. although some progress has been made by the 
RAND Corporation and by OBO. One major 
difficulty is that of making an adequate forecast 
of costs and of tactical exchange rates; other 
difBculties are those concerned with human 
factors — in particular the levels of damage to 
populations, troops and economies, which bring 
about defeat by a combination of physical 



destruction and lowering of motivations to^ 
continue the conflict. 

The outstaadmg featm'e of modem weapons 
systems is their growing complexity and cost. 
For example, in 1937 a U. S. deatroyei- operated 
with no mora than 60 vacuum tubes to run its 
various mechanisms. Today one piece' of 
equipment on a destroyer may contain as 
many as 2600 vacuum tubes. Most of thoso 
meohanisms are absolutely oritical to tlio 
combat missions of the dratroyer. Not only 
hns this complexity increased cost (as is. shown 
in Figs. 1, 2, and 3, which give the cost of 
Army tanks, Air Force aircraft, and Navy 
aueroft curriers as a function of tlie modols 
and ^e), but there has also been a tremendous 
increase in the logistic requiroment for. support. 
Most weapons in combat beforo and during 
World War 11 could bo oxpootod io porfovih 
without failure for times ranging from days to 
months without breakdown, Today many of 
the critical weapons can be expeotod to operate 
only for minutes, hours, or n few days bofi3ro 
breakdown. For example intorcoptor aircraft 
and modeiu guided missiles, as well aa much 
electronic equipment, have an expected life 
beforo 'failure that con bo measured in miuutoa, 
and complicated weapons, such as tlio M48 
tank and strategio bombers, requiro continuous 
and heavy maintenance and have failure rates 
that can certainly bo measured in days. Thus 
the ti-emendously inoroasod effoctivenoss of the 
individual new weapon, as compared to its 
predecessor, only portly compensates for its 
great over-all increase in cost, primarily the 
logistic cost in manufactiuro and maintenanoo. 

It may be argued that tho potency of theimo- 
nucleor weapons is so groat tliat this very 
effectiveness will make it less oostly to defeat 
on opponent. This mdeed might bo so if 
delivery wei'e unopposed and there wore no 
strategic and tactical reaction to this tlu-oat. 
For example, if the Soviet Union wei'o undo- 
fended against modern high- or low-altitudo 
bombers, then perhaps 100 bombora carrying 
thermonuclear weapons would be adequate to 
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destroy the USSR. These might even bo 
bombei's of a relatively obsolete type. Such a 
bomber force could be supported at a cost of 2 
to 3 billion dollars a year. 

Unfortunately the uniToraal reoctiaii to tbe 
delivery of atomio weapons has led to tbe' 
design of iiiorodibly effective ou- defense systemB. 
Those liaro now progroased to tLo point where 
the forecast can be made tliat after paying a 
cortoin admission prioo to establish wanung 
luid oonfcrol nets, the ur attack, in order to 
keep ita ability to destroy, will bo required to 
spend between 2 to 10 dollars for every dollar 
that is spent in the oppoaiag air defense. Thus 
it) a symmetrical game of air attack-air defense 
between the U. S. and the USSR, such as now 
exists, the outcome will be determined by the 
funds spent in the prior '6 years to establish 
levels of attack and defense. 

The lead time to bring an effective system 
into being is of the order of 5 to 8 years. Thus 
in this gaming the imprecise forecast, and there- 
fore the gambles taken 6 to 8 years previously 
and pursued vigorously, determines the out- 
come of the combat at the time of war. 

The rapid turnover of air weapons systems 
shown in Fig. 4 illustrates the dynamic nature 
of weapons systems and the rapid rate of 
obsolescenoe. Figm'o 4 also illustrates the 



increasing competitiveness of the Soviet Union 
in the race for a modem air attack system. 
Note that the Soviet lag, as in the Tu-4 to the 
B~20, changed to a forecast lead for the 
ICBM. A good part of Pig. 4, of oouraa, is 
based on intelligence information with respect, 
to USSR and U. S. weapons planning. 

The nature of the relation between an air 
defense budget in billioBS of (equivalent} 
dollars on the one side and an air offense 
budget in billions of (equivalent) dollars on 
Hie other side with respect to the outcome of the 
air battle is shown in "Fig. 6. This applies 
only to the battle between manned bombers of 
the type shown in Fig. 2, and guided missilw 
of the type now being installed by the U. S. and 
the USSE. (By egviodlent dollars is meant the 
amount theU. S. woidd have to spend to produce 
the given weapons systems. The conversion of 
equivalent dollars to rubles ia complicated not 
only by the lack of free-currency exchange 
ratios, but also by the fact that tiia ratios of 
labor to capitalization are different in the U. S. 
and the USSR, The USSR may to some 
extent substitute labor for capitalissation. The 
uncertainties in tho present analyns moke 
rofinements of this sort unpixifitable. It is 
assumed here that equivalent dollars may be 
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converted to rabies by a ratio near that of the 
diplomatic currency excbacge. The uncer- 
tainties of the metbodology are thus pushed 
back to a determination of the maximum 
feasible "peacetime" military budget.) 

The linearity of the relations in the main part 
of these curves may be subject to refinement, 
and even the alopea of the lines may be some- 
what in error. One essential feature of these 
illustrative curves is the threshold phenomenon 
indicated by the horizontal segments at the 



lower ends. The exact nature of this thresbold 
phenomouon is but poorly laiown. The pres- 
ence of these segments is duo to tho fact that 
a minimum defense budget is required (for 
radar systems, etc.) before any real protection 
can be afforded and a minimum attaolc budget 
is required before any appreciable damage con 
be inflicted even on an undefended ZI. Incre- 
ments to the offensive budget above the mini- 
mum level produce an immediate appreciable 
gain in damage until adequate defense above 



the threshold limit baa been provided. The 
slopes of the curves in Fig. 5 indicate that an 
advantage of over 10 to 1 for the attack budget 
over the defense budget is necessory to achieve 
high prohability of high damage (o the ZI; on 
the other hand, a defenes budget half the 
enemy's attack budget vill give high probabili^ 
Chat little damage may be inflicted on the ZI 
attacked. 

In Fig 6 the relation between submoi-ine and 
ontisubmarine budget is shown. The presence 
of ft nearly horizontal segment in the curve 
giving high probability of controlling the sea 
lanos again indicates tiiat there is a minimum 
defensive expenditure before control com be 
assured even against light attacks. 

On the otbei- hand the curve delimiting mar- 
ginal disruption of sea lanes crosses the hori- 
zontal axis to the right of the origin, indicating 
tliat sea attack m\ist exceed certiun nunimum 
levels before any appreciable effect con be 
produced. The slopes of tiiose curves indicate 
that defense budgets must exceed 4.6 times 
tlio attack budget to completely protect ahip- 
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ping and maintain U. S. control of the seas, 
provided the offensivB budget exceeds the 
threshold. Nforeover, the defense budget must 
exceed 3 times the budget for the offense to 
maintain even marginal control of shippbg 
lanes and the ground war in Enrope or the 
Soviet periphety. 

In Fig. 7 the relaUon between opposing 
ground forces is shown. For these curves, it 
is postulated on a relatively inadequate basis 
that for equal budgets land-combat effective- 
ness is a^jproximately tbs same on hoUi sides, 
averaged over a war. Under this assumption 
equal budgets lead to stalemate, whereas an 
Advantage of 3 to 2 in favor of either side 
leads to a raAsonably high probalxliby of 
victory. Whether there is a threshold effect 
for this latter case is debatable. Any such 
thi-eshold would be relatively small ($0,4 
btUion, say) and has been neglected here. 

An implication of the preceding illustrative 
curves is titat to ensure U. S. victory, including, 
heavy damage to Soviet PVO, adequate pro- ' 
tcotion of v. S. ZI, victory in the European and 
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peripheral ground wars, and complete suprem- 
acy at sea with unchallengeable control of 
shipping lanes, the U. S. budget should cover 
SAO forces exceeding the Soviet air defense 
budget by a ratio of 10 to 1, an air defense 
budget exceeding 0.5 times the Soviet LSAA 
(Long-Kangs Air Army) budget, an army 
budget exceeding 1.6 times the Soviet army 
budget, and a sea defense budget exceeding 4.S 
Umes die Soviet submarine budget. A Bussian 
budget of any specified size is thus most 
effective if most heavily concentrated on sub- 
marines and least heavily on SAO. On the 
bOiei- hand, if the TJ. S. were content to maintain 
the status quo and merely defend with a smaller 
budget, the U, S. air defense budget should 
exceed 0.6 times the. Rusmon SAC budget and 
the naval budget should exceed the Russian 
submariuo budget by a factor of about 3 
to 1. Again the Russians can beat force a 
larger U. S. budget by concentrating largely on 
navol forces. The advantage of aii' defense 
expenditures over air offense expenditures 
mokes for stalemate (easy parity) in the air 
battle or for a quick surprise attack with 
Trojon-hoi-se tactics. Thus in searching for 
good stratogios, the most attractive budgets 
tend to be balanced — or are even slightly 
directed toward predominantly naval 
expenditures. 

The gonei'fll conclusions based on the slopes 
and shapes of the assumed curves, imprecise 
ftnd inaccurate though they may bo,, con be 
ftu'thor explored by simple military-oconomic 
games, as indicated in the matrix of cases 
tabulated in Appenduc A. Such games can 
be established to determine whether or not the 
best solution for the U. S. lies in a high, intei-- 
modiato, or voiy low budget, ond to determine 
the general nature of tlieso budgets. 

The proposed model woidd conast of a 
symraotriod air attack-air defense model wth 
exchange rates based on Fig. 6; included in 
the air offense budget would be the use of Navy 
and Air Force strategic delivery. Tba.t other 
port of the naval effort that is concoraed with 
transportation of the Army overseas and with 
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amphibious landings could be allocated to 
land -war budget. The relative exchange rates 
shown in Fig. 6 relate to the USSR attempt 
to prevent transport of U. S. forces overseas 
and the attempt by tbe U. S. to counteract and 
eliminate Soviet attack. Accepting these 
relations, then, one plays a set of military- 
economic gomes with different budgets on the 
U. S. and Soviet sides. 

For illustrative purposes these games have 
been played with the budgeto ranging from $3 
billion to $80 billion in ratios from 4:1 to 1:4. 
For budgets sufficiontly above the threshold 
levels the ratios are most important. The game 
matrices are illusti'ated in Appendix A, where 
various combinations of U. S. and USSR budgets 
of fixed amounts ore compared. A "good" 
strategy for each mde is then selected according 
to the minimox gome principle based on 
subjective estimates of the values of the 
outcomes. 

Four striking sets of foots tend to omarge 

from tliese games: 

First, by expanding reasonable funds on air 
dcfoiiae it is relatively eosy to achieve' on 
atomic stalemate in which neither side can 
make effective use of stxatogic delivery of 
thei-mbnuclear weapons. 

Second, the pay-offs have an anti^ynunetry 
(introduced principally by tlio naval exchange 
ratios) favoring the USSR for low budgets, 
and to a lesser extent favoring the USSR for 
high budgets in ratios from 2 (U. S.) to 1 (USSR) 
on throng those of high USSR budget ratios. 
Considering that the maximum budget in a 
cold war condition (\rithout decreawng cap- 
italization rates) that either side may expend on 
dofcDso is much gpreatei' for U. S. than USSR, 
the high U. S. budget expenditure gives the U. 8. ■ 
its most odvtmtageous position vis-ft-yis USSR. 
These conclusions (as implication, of tho ex- 
change ratios of Figs. 5, B, and 7) are illustrated 
in Fig. 8, where the outcomes resulting from the 
good stavtegies ore plotted. The contours of 
equivalent results have been constructed from 
the outcomes for specific budgets, where eacih 
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nde is assumed to ioWow the "good" strategy 
- selected from a game matrix like tiiat in Appen< 
dixA. 

Third, extreme strategies of the type "put* 
ting all the eggs into one basket," tend to be 
(Isngerous stratogiea easily countered by a 
balanced force on the other sido. 

Fourth, that advantage for tlio U. S. is not 
achieved at low budgets until complete dia- 
armament is approached. 

The recent estimated budgets of the two 
countries are shown in Tables 1 to 3. An 
estimate of the maximum defense budget each 
side is willing and able to expend under cold- 
war conditions is subject to many uncertainties. 
It is considered that this maximum would not 
interfere with the present rate of capitalization, 
but would result from decreasing civilian con- 
sumption and (for U. S.) achieving a muT Tmitrn 
of production per unit capitalization. These 
maxima are estimated to be about $60 billion 
for U. S. and about $30 billion (equivalent) for 
theUSSR. These estimates are given here more 
for illustrative purposes, The consequences of 
these limits can be seen from Fig. 8. 

These figures are not firm estimates of maxi- 
mum capability. Tlie $30 billion figure for 
the Soviet Union repiesents the middle of a 

S 
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rouge of USSR defense expoiidituro estimates 
for 1966 and 1966 inoronsod approximately 6 
percent annually until 1060 to suggest a rathoi! 
optunistic rate of growth in national produob.' 
The working figure of $00 bDHon for the U. S. 
relied on bo th an extrapolation of the trond of 

' CIA/na 23 (ORR Project 20-63-1), "The JSoonomy 
of the Soviet Bloo: ProduoUon Trends and 1067 Foton- 
tiBl," 20 May 1063. 
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tka GNF llirough 1960 {Talle and an esti- 
mate of 1060 gross national product amounting 
to S425 biUion.* THis d^cnse expenditure 
would amount to about 16 percent of the esti- 
mated QNP, the same relation that existed 
botwoon the two quontitica in 1963, the year 
of highest defense expenditure in peaoetiise. 
Tko $64 billion USSR defense expenditure in 
1054, from which the $30 billion was extrap- 
olated, constituted about 20 perOont of the 
Soviet budget in that year. There is soma 
reason to boUove, however, that the CIA esti- 
mate of So viet product considerably overesti- 

» Cf. Gwhard Cfoltn. The Amtriem Eeonomvin 1900, 
National Flatinlng Atsoeiatlon, pp. 30-43. 



mates the true picture. It should be empha- 
nzed that the $30 billion iigwo is used for illus- 
tratiye purposes only, but the oncertaiiity over 
the proper figure to use serves to poiot out the 
necessity for a more convincii^ estimate, 
It is recognized that these particular games 
■ represent only a raockup or simulation of more 
accurate informative and extensive games that 
might be played in order to determine the beat 
strategy for the U, S. This kind of qualitative 
analysis is a form of operational gaming, and 
to be meaningfid requires a more accurate 
determination of the economic ond miUtary 
bounds of the U. S. and the Soviet Bloc It can 
be seea ^t if the economic capability of tho - 
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Soviet Bloc cm bo established at a particularly 
low level, this provides the U. S. with the unique 
opportunity to outgamo the Soviet in a militaiy 
economic sense and therefore to deal with it 
out of a real strength— Air, Navy, and Amy 
budgets being equally critical. 

From the same argument it is dear that if 
the Soviet Union recognizes tbe nature of this 
game it should make a maximum attempt to 
bring about a world-wide reduction of militaiy 
budgets to the lower level, where it wDl havo a 
auperioritj-. 

The difficulties in determining tlie gross 
national product of the Soviet Union and the 
U. S. are apparent to anyone attempting to 
make Uiis estimate. A reasonably accurate 
estimate of gross national product and estimate 
of the Soviet militarj' budget including break- 
down by services must be determined before 
significant results can be obtained through this 
kind of analysis, since this is critical to the 
level of the U. S. budget if war is to be deterred. 
Even more important, a rough analysis of the 
input-output systems of the two economies is 
required. An analj'sis of such input-output 
systems sufficient for this kind of gaming could 
be established, but so for as is known this has 
not been adequately done. It is also cleor 
that the present cursory attempt to establish 
military models, especially for exchange rates, 
is not adequate, but it is considei'ed that such 
models (which could be crude and aggregated 
for the purposes of this kind of gaming) could 
be designed on the basis of existing knowledge 
in the military establishments. 

In view of the importance of air defense in 
this gaming, the effectiveness of air defense 
for the continental U. S. and NATO is dia- 
cussed in Appendices B and G. 

The results of the illustrative games ore 
strongly dependent on the military-economio 
exchange ratios. Obviously these will not bo 
static quautities; tliey will constantly change 
with the technological evolution of the weapons 
systems. The exchange ratios illustrated in 
Figs. 5 and 6 ore consistent with the prognosis 
for the unmediatefuturs (1060-1962), ossummg 



that the U. S. as well os the USSR can havo 
adequate wt defeases by this pcoriod. Whoii 
the lOBM becomes operational tho great ad- 
vantage of air defense over air attack will bo 
lost, and the situation with respect to tlie air 
battle will revert to that which bos existed 
in the immediate past. TVlien tho on- attack 
is favored, the good sti'ateglcs load to high air- 
attack budgets; when the air defense is favored 
the good strategies lead to balanced or ovon 
low air-attack budgets with higher ground nod 
naval budgets. Not only will tho situation 
with respect to budget sla>ategies bo diangcd, 
but also it is predicted to swing much more 
fovorably for the Soviet Bloc. For tho 
period when tlie USSK has ICBM and tho 
U. S. does not (1962-1964), tho air offonsivo 
will be dominated by tho onomy until the U. S. 
Bloc can restore pai-ity by nuildng its owa 
ICBM operational. 



V. CONCLUSIONS 

1. High-level military budgets pi-ovido a far 
more favorablo clianco for tiio U. S. to win and 
a for greater deteiTont to war in a conflict 
between the 17. S. and tlio USSR than lower 
budgets. 

2. The Soviet Union at iutoi-modiato and 
lower budgets would havo a relative advantngo 
and therefore would tend to attoinpt to bring 
about sufficient reduotioiia in world Mmnnionta 
to bring then* syatoni into a favorablo zone of 
competition. 

3. In oi-dci- to got a good eatimato of a 
relatively favorablo nulitai-y budget for tlio 
U. S. an input-output analysis for tho Soviet 
Bloc and the U. S. Bloo is required. Such 
an analysis is feasible and could bo rdativoly 
crude. 

4. An aggregated iixilitary model designed in 
terms of economic parameters is also rcquirotl 
in ordei- to obtain useful results. Sudi a modol 
could be constructed on the basis of Qxistiiig 
information. 

■ 6. Only complete disoi'momont in offcmsive 



weapons systems approaches a high-level budget 
system in relative advantage to the U. S. 

6. Intei'inediate-level military budgets ore 
regarded as especially dangerous to the U. S., 
and core should be taken to achieve either a 
high military budget or complete disarmament 
with a minimum of time of transition through 
intarmediate budget levels. In fact until such 
a. time as the U. S. is completely assured of Uie 
good intentions of the Soviet Union, it would be 
exti-emely dangei-ous to consider a prolonged 
ti-onaition from hig^ budget levels to complete 
disai'mament. 

7. The NSC could make a suflSciently ac- 
curate analysis, of the type described hermn, 
by a cooperative effort of existing agencies. 

8. Besoarch and development needs to be 
kept at a high level in order to prevent 
establishment of an unfavorable tactical ox- 
change rate for the U. S., with the resulting 
unfavorable effect on the budget required to 
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maintain deterrence. The U. S. should seek 
through research and development, to oorrect. 
the unfavorable exchange ratio between the 
enemy naval attack an d the IT. S. defense. The 
U, S. should seek to maintain a favorable ex- 
change for air defense (or air counterattack) 
over enemy air attadc, particularly with 
respect to IGBM. 

9. The U. S. air defense budget requires 
the most immediate and indent national 
attention. 



VI. RECOMMENDATIONS 

Consideration should ba given to making an 
analysis of the relative U. S. advantage of 
military budgets at various levels and at 
various future times, and of the land, sea, and 
air offense and defense budgets most suited to 
provide the jgreatest deterrent against wai*. 
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This appendix contains the working sheets ever, for budgets above $20 billion (effective) 



for the outcomes of the illustrative game. To 
emphasize the game character of the problem, 
and to organize the results, the outcomes have 
been laid out in rectangular matrices. Beoanse 
of the simple linear nature of the assumed 
curves of exchange ratios, mudi of the results 
con also be obtained auolytioally. 

The selection of the "good" strategies — that 
is, the combination of strategies when each 
side is pursuing his preferred strategy^ — depends 
not only on the outcomes but also on a sub- 
jective estimtite of the relative preference 
among the altemntivos. 

Each budget mix for the U. S. must be selected 
in the absence of information concerning that 
mix— or even that budget— eelected by the 
USSR. These uncertainties led to conservation 
and to more nearly equal mbces. 

The outcomes are coded according to the 
code numbers on Figs, 6, 6, and 7, which plot 
the exchange ratios for air attack-air defense, ' 
U.S. Boa defense— USSB sea attack, and ground 
interaction, respectively. 

The outcomes bosed on these approximate 
nnd illustrative curves imply that the IT. S., even 
for budget ratios twice as great as that for the 
USSR, could have its spbei'e of iufluenoe r»- 
duced to that of the North American continent, 
if challenged, in the period when the weapons 
systems described are in effect, 

The games illustrated here far txona exhaust 
the investigation of possible strategies. How- 



the outcomes and relative budget mixes ara 
determined more by the budget ratios than by 
Uieir absolute values. 

Outcomes ore coded in Table Al according 
to code numbers in Figs. 6 to 7. The figures in 
parentheses at the top of each box give the out- 
comes of the oir battles (sea Fig. 6); the first 
number being the effect on the U, S., the second 
the effect on the USSR. The number 3 repre- 
sents high probability of heavy domogo, 2 an 
expectation of modorato damage, 1 of light 
dainDg& Thus the combination (2, I) ropre- 
sonts moderate domage to U. S. expected, but 
only light damage to USSR. The numboi- in 
the middle gives the probable result of tl)0 
ground battle (see Fig. 7), where the inteipro- 
tation is aa follows: 2, U. S. wins; 1, U. S. con 
possibly win; 0, indetenninato; —1, USSR can 
possibly win; —2, USSR wins ground batUe. 
Whenever a gi-ound outcome favorable to the 
U. S. but a Navy outcome unfavorable to the 
U. S. is indicated, the umnbor is put in parenthe- 
ses, indicating that the gi'ound battle can bo 
lost from lack of ci^ability of XiofC. The Navy 
outcomes are coded according to Fig. 6, where 
the interpretaiaon is: 2, U. S. controls seas; !, 
U. S. can achieve local control of seas; 0, inde- 
tenninato; — 1, USSR can deny local oi-eoa of 
sea to U. S.; —2, USSR controls seas. Pi'ofor- 
able strategies (in judgment of the writer) ara 
indicated by ellipses. 
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Paper llr^ 
Appendix C 



Defense of NATO Against Air Attack 



L CURRENT MILITARY POSTURE OF 
NATO 

The current military posture of NATO has 
an. especially crucial aspect: the feasibility of 
obtaining an adequate defense of Western 
Europe against oirbonie nudear attack by 
1958-60. 

This aspect of U. S. militaiy policy is hdd to 
be crucial for one outstanding reason — the 
viability of the NATO alliance depends on tie 
wiUingness of the people of Western Europe to 
face up to the fearful implications of modern 
war. There are of course other reasons, omong 
them the necessity for defending U. S. imd Allied 
bases, lines of communicatioii, and ports 
against air attack. But since these purely 
military considerations WDuId be of little 
moment should the NATO alliance fail, major 
attention has been directed to the question of 
Western European morale. 

It has been concluded that by 1968-60, 
throui^ an accelerated surface-to-air guided- 
missUe production and training program, an 
anliair defense system could be erected that 
would render an air assault on Western Europe 
very costly and, more importantly, would give 
the people of that area visible assurance that 
they were not to be left to bear the brunt of 
nuclear attack. A program capable of effect- 
ing a very high level of defense, although desu-- 
able, is probably not feasible \vithin the given 
time frame, However, a "high level" defense 
is not absolutely essential to achieve the pri- 
mary objective, 

More apecifically it is concluded that cvuront 
and projected NATO defensive measures are 
inadequate to meet the magnitude of the 
known air attack threat and that manned 
interceptors alone are inherently incapable of 
meeting it under tho limitations imposed in 
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Europe by time and distance. Tho most 
promising air defense system must bo based on 
surface-to-air missiles. Of tliese, NIKE is 
currently available and oflfos in being a weapon 
that can at once supplement existing weapons 
and serve ns tho nucleus from whidi a higli- 
level defense system can bo evolved. 

A level of dofonso suflicienb to ronrlor Iho 
cost of an air assault nearly proliibitivo and 
give visible evidence of ft modorn dofonso in 
being could be achieved by Uio omployinont of 
81 NIKE battalions in Wostom Enropo, 
Greece, Turkey, and Nortli Africa. 

Tho initial over-all cost would approxiinalo 
$2.2 billion, of wliidi tlio V, S. would probably 
bear about $1.6 billion. AnnuRl o]}omting 
costs after instnllation would total $2d0 mil- 
lion, of which the U. 8. ahwo would lunount to 
$100 million. 

From these conclueiona it ia proposed that 
immediate steps should bo taken to obtain 
approval for and direct tlio implementation 
of all requisite actions to oill:oct tho doploymont 
of NIKE B guidcd-missile battalions for nso 
in the air defense of NATO Em-opo. 



II. ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM 

In tho absence of clear asswnnoo that tho 

current policy of nuclonr retaliation would iu 
fact be decisive in tho event of war, and in tlio 
face of possible stalemate or nontralimtion, tho 
role of land armies in Europo caixnot bo (lisro- 
garded. In the initial pliflso of a gonei-nl wnv, 
the principal NATO strength on tho ground 
necessarily would bo tho amies of Wostom 
Europe. 

Thus the validity of current national polioy 
rests in large measure on tlio will to flg^it of tiic 
people of Western Europe. Not only is tlioir 
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military contribution to NATO land power at 
stake; equally important is the safety of 
United States forces committed in Europe at 
the outbreak of hostilities. Defection of one 
or more allies ^vould weaken already inads' 
quate land forces, ynmid threaten Uuitee 
States lines of communication, and would posd 
the posaibility of internment of those U. S. 
troops in, or dependent for escape on passage 
through, the defected country. 

Wi&out seeking to bring into question the 
soundiiess of existing polic)', tJiu-e must bo 
emphasized the possibility that the air cam- 
paign miglit bo stalemated, or prove indeci- 
sive, or be prohibited by exigencies tliat may 
be conjectured but not pi-cdicted. In any 
oventuidity, NATO military success and the 
political and economio survival of the NATO 
nations woidd necessoiily depend on the 
ability and wUlingncss of all members of tho 
alliance to continue an initially unfavorablo 
contest on land. 

The foregoing considoi-ations relate to possi- 
bilities in case of actual war. They bear with 
equal or greater force on any period of tension 
preceding war or tho imminent probability of 
wor. 

Terrible as tho thi'cat of nuclear devastation 
may appear to the people of tho U.S., it is even 
more fearful to the people of Westffln Europe. 
Distance and time limits tlie nunibeia of bomb- 
carriers that may be directed against the 
North American continent; Western Eimjpo is 
within range of literally thoiisojids of aucroft 
capable of cairymg nuclear weapons. Fi-om the 
standpoint of morale, tho question of long- 
range siu'faco-to-eurface missiles, aside from 
the technological aspects of attack and defense, 
falls into tho identical frame of rofa-onco. In 
the course of development of sucli missiles 
there is precedent for tlic assumption that mis- 
silos capable of reaching Weatom Eui-opo 
targets would precede those capable of attack- 
ing tai'gets in the Westci'n Homisphoi'c. 

These facts, magnified by apprehension that 
is m turn magnified by propnganda and sensa- 
tionalism in poUtics and journalism, ore very 
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real to the people of Western Europe. They 
are complicated both in immediacy and magni- 
tude by the publicity given the probaUo 
destructivoness of nudeor weapons. As reports 
of more ponrerful bombs (in being or projected) 
and the lethality and inescapability of fall out 
reach the people of Western Europe, it is not 
uni-easonablo to suspect that their apprehen- 
sions must appi-oach tlio praportions of genuine 
psychosis. Much of what the people of 
Western Europe believe may be fantastically 
uraealistic, but these boUofs influonoo thoir 
actions, and upon thoir actions depends in 
large measuro tho viability of tho NATO 
alliance. It hardly comports with logic to 
expect ah'oady wnr-woai-y people to achieve 
unanimity in accepting certain death as tho 
price of a froodom that even thoir diikh-on would 
not live to enjoy. 

Yot all theso pooplo excopt tho British have 
tasted, dictatorahip in i-ocont years. Somo- 
whora between tho oxtromoa of rcagnation to 
atomic obliteration and resignation to slavery 
lies a mean on which all could rest in hope and 
relief. Tho most acceptable meou, of course, 
would be a state of world peace, whether 
attnired by good will or by a firm stalomato in 
military power. If tho possibility of war must 
bo accopted and lived with, the alternative 
moan appeai-s to bo a defense against tho 
dolivoiy of nuclear weapons suffloiontp to 
promise each man a bettor clianco of sm-vivitl. 

Tho importance of tho hope and promiae of 
an adequate dofonao cannot bo too strongly 
stressed. Whatever docieions tho pooplo of 
Western Bui-opo may make in tho ovont of war, 
thoso will rest on foundations laid before war 
begins. Feopio convinced prior to war that 
resistance is eynonymous with annihilation 
could hardly bo expected to put their conviction 
to the test. Conversely, pooplo convinced 
that dofense against nudoar devastation is 
possible, and confronted with tho phj^sieol 
evidence of such a defense in being, should be 
more ready to risk tlio chances of war. 

It must bo aesumcd that thoso consideralaons 
are not obscure to tho enemy. Thoy provide 
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him wth a psychological weapon of such 
importanco that its application may well 
dotemice the olignment of forces against him 
and even the course of a war. Tlits weapon is 
atomic blackmail. 

To undefended people the throat of nuclear 
bombing as the alternative to deserting the 
NATO alliance must be persuasive indeed. 
Such a threat might be preceded by sample 
attacks on a few chosen citieSj though the 
genuine fear of undefended people would seem 
to render auch tactics hardly necessary — the 
threat elona should suffice. 

Since it would appear to be in the interest, of 
the Soviet Union to restrict warfare to a contest 
on land with more or less "conventional" 
means, consideration must be given to Russia's 
capability of using atomic blackmail to achieve 
tUs Tesult. A land assault in Surope, ac- 
companied by a declaration that the USSR 
would cot use nuclear weapons unless the 17. S. 
initiated tbeir uso and that retaliation would 
be against the major cities of Europe, could 
place the U. S. in a dangerously equivocal 
position. Should this form of blackmail 
succeed, the U. S. would be faced with the 
choice of abandoning long-range air wai-fore in 
favor of on unequal contest ou the ground or of 
withdrawing from Europe and conducting an 
intercontinental war of attrition from its own 
final base. 

One couDtenneaaure for this sort of blodk- 
mail ia the establishmeat of a reasonably 
adequate antiair defense of Western Europe in 
tune to forestall the contingencies dted above. 
The problem is simplified in heavily populated 
Europe by the proximity of population centers 
and most military tai^ets. Thus defense of 
populations and defense of military targets will 
in many caaes coincide, iritb consequent reduc- 
tion in the requirement for defensive in- 
stallationa. 

The necessity for providing aa antiair defense 
of military installations in additaon to that in 
support of the integrity of the NATO alliance 
must be considered. Without such a defense, 
no war in Europe would be possible, whether 



or not the NATO alliance remains intact. An 
air attack against enemy bases, whether 
offensive or defensive in purpose, would be 
severely handicapped, if not impossible, with- 
out secure and protected NATO btiaos. No 
, land army could figbt for long at the end of 
lines of communication under constant inter- 
diction by nuclear weapons. Nor might the 
latter consideration be material if a. eurpriso 
attack disrupted NATO command ocholons 
and decimated NATO troop units at the outsob. 

Although attention has been focused lioro 
on one weapon system and to a lessor extent 
' on one weapon, there has been no intont to ' 
suggest that this weapon system uocosaaiily 
would supplant any or ail others. It is regarded > 
as a valuable, even essential, addition to tho 
antiair defense of Western Europe. 

It should fill a gap now oxistiug botwoon tlio 
capabilities of interceptor airoroft and AA 
artillery, while performing more efFoctivoly 
some of the functions of both. 

It should provide usoful auginontntion, em- 
ployed in its siu^ace-to -surface rolo, to tho air 
attack on enemy bomber and missile bases, thus 
favorably influendng tho oxcbange of nuolooi* 
stockpiles. 

Its release to the armies of friendly nations 
should stimulate missile B&D in tlie labo- 
ratories of friendly nations and ultimately 
should lessen the cost burden on the U. S, 
through indigenous production. 

More immediately, its presence on site, as n 
product of dynamic scianco, should go far to 
rea8siu>e the people of friendly Europe that 
they have not been forgotten in tho litonlo 
implications of nudoar warfare. 

m. THE THREAT 

Available estimates of Soviet Bloo air 
strength leave little doubt of tho enemy's 
ability to deliver an air attack capable of over- 
whelming defenses now in being and projected 
for the period ig6&-60. Pertinent esUmatos 
follow: 

(a) The Soviet Bloo during tho period will 
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possess a total of approximately 18,000 
militaiy oircntft, of \rbich not loss thon 
£,200 will be bombers. 

(b) Bnaes will be available withiu range 
of NATO targets for approximately 2,800 
light bombei's and approximately 4,650 fight- 
ers, exclusive of interceptors for the dofenso 
of Soviet Bloc territory. 

(c) By 1658-60 the Soviet Union is be- 
lieved capable of producing nuclear weapons 
adapted , in size and weight to delivery by 
fighter aircraft. 

(d) By 1968 fighters capable of carrying 
low-yield nuclear weapons will be available. 
Employed as bomb-carriers, these aircraft . 
^vDuld be i-educed in range to an estimated 
70 to 100 nautical miles. lb appcara,. thoro- 
foro, that thou' use as bomb-carriers neces- 
sarily would be limited almost exclusively to 
abort-range tactical missions in support of 
ground forces. 

(e) The Soviet Union diu-ing the period 
wiU have developed not only impi-oved ver- 
sious of the V-1 and V-2 mlBfiiloa but a super- 
sonic missile mth a range estimated at 880 
nautical miles. 

Of the 18,000 aircraft expected to be available 
to the Soviet Bloo, 3,600 to 3,800 will bo light 
bombei's (11-28 and an improved suocossor} and 
10,000 to 12,000 will be fighters. Tho lattei', 
including both fightor-bombors and intei'cept- 
ors, will consist almost exclusively of MiGr-17s 
and a new aii'craft capable of performing as 
a day or aQ-wcather figliter according to con- 
figuration. 

The number of akoroft aotuolly available for 
attack on NATO targets would be limited pri- 
marily by the capacity of Soviet Bloc bases 
within range. A second lunitotion would be 
imposed by the magnitude of logistical prepa- 
rations for attaclc as a factor oiTecting surprise. 
An attack by aircraft normally osaignod to 
bases within range of NATO tugets could bo 
carried out with little or no advance wornuig 
of its imminence. Any material increase in 
tlio light-bomber strength witliin range, or 
preparations to stage largo mimbers of oii-oi-aft 
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through forwtu-d bases, probably could not 
escape deteotoon and evaluation as on indication 
of Soviet mtention to attack. 

Tho probability of success in an mitial attack 
would be so nearly in direct ratio to the degree 
of surprise that it is hardly conceivable that the 
enemy would dehberatoty socrifics siu'priso 
except to gain some greater advantage. No 
such greater advantage can now be envisaged . 
except the possible one of attack in ovenvhelm- 
ing numbers. An-craf t normally within range 
of NATO targets would themselves constitute 
overwhelming strength against currently pro-, 
jected defenses. In addition an obvious build- 
\\p for attack might provoke preventive strikes 
by NATO air foixes. It appears, therefore, 
that the logical Soviet course would be to attack 
with those niroraf t initially within range, stag- 
ing au'craft fonvard for successive attacks to 
the extent that logistical support could be 
maintained. 

On this basis the Soviet Bloo would have 
available 1,410 light bombers for the initial 
attock on targets in Western Europe without 
prior redeployment of aircraft. These light 
bomboi-a would bo capable of reaching targets 
in all but minor fragments of NATO Europe 
from their homo bases, 720 rotm-nkig to those 
bases and 000 ratuioing to fighter bases near 
the border. Additiontd light bombers would 
be available for follow-up strikes by staging 
the number dependent on the extent to which 
supplies, Bspecially POL, could have been stock- 
piled at staging bases without compromising 
surprise. 

For attadks on Turkey and Oi-oece, an esti- 
mated 070 light bombora would be available 

without prior redeploymout of wrcraft. Thus 
on estimated total of 2,080 light bombers could 
be committed in the initial assault without 
telegraphing the attack by unusual activity 
at bases. 

In all tho foregoing instances, aircraft, 
available must be multiplied by n factor of 0.70 
to 0.76 to nccoimt lor those temporarily out of 
commission. Of those available and sortied, 
another 6 percent or more may be expected to 
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alwrt. Tbf rpf ore 1 ,400 to 1,500 of the estimated 
2,0S0 light bombers availahle may be accepted 
as rcprcECDting the magnilude of the actual 
tniCial tlireat. 

Fighter support of these light-bombor strikes, 
exclusive of interceptor defense of Soviet Bloc 
lenitory, could bo provided by an estimated 
3,290 aircraft without prior deployment. In 
B«ldition to limited support by shorlrrange 
nuclear bomb delivery, these fighters would be 
available for escort, guniire, rocket, and l^ht 
bombing attacks on NATO bases, and as decoys 
10 degrade NATO oarly-vraming and tftiget- 
scquiiulion radar. Support for light bombers 
attacking targets in Greece and Turkey could 
be provided by an estimated 1,360 lighters 
without prior redeployment. This over-all 
' total of 4,650 must be degraded not only by the 
araiUbility and abort factors cited above but 
also by the requirement for close aupport of 
' .Soviet DIoc land forces should the air attack be 
accompanied by a simultaneous assault on land. 
Even in the latter event some portion of the 
ground support interdiction campaign no doubt 
would be directed against tai^gets whose destruc- 
tion vouid result ia concunrent support of the 
air campaign. 

In addition to its capabihty for nuclear 
attack by manned aircraft, the Soviet Union 
may be expected to have operational by the 
period under consideration several surface-to- 
surface missiles capable of carrying nuclear 
warheads. At the present time, improved 
Tersions of the V-1 cruise-type and the V-8 
ballistic missile are believed operational. Tho 
known Soviet concentration on ballistic rather 
than cruise-t}-pe missiles leads to the estimate 
that a further improvement of tho V-2, the 0-2 
type with a range of 340 nautical miles, is now 
in process of phasing out earlier models. By 
1957 it is expected the USSR will have opera- 
tional a single^lage ballistio missile with a 
range of 8S0 nautical miles and a CEP of 3 5 
nautical miles. 

Il must be empliasized that information 
currently available tlutjws litUe if any light on 
Sonet mtentions with respect to missile de- 



velopment, and no definito numbora availability 
has aa yet been established. 



IV. DEFENSIVE WEAPONS SYSTEMS 

Within the next 10 years tho major woniioiiii 
systems that nro in being now, ov will oomd into 
being aa fully operational dofensivo 1111113,. are 
manned interceptors and four fainilios of 
Burfacc-to-nir missiles. Tho latbor arc NIICE, 
TALCS, BOMAEC, and a aystom that could 
be erolved from tho HAWK I wonpon, Avhibh 
BboQ be designated heroin ns tho HAWIC-bypo' 
weapon. 

Obviously defenso of NATO would not ha 
carried- out with any single woaiioiis syatoiu. 
Several woapon typos aro roquirod, oach with 
its own set of advantagoa and disadvantn^os. 
To develop a nonzly uniform oapaUility ngaiiuib 
the various possiblo attack sti'atogios and 
tactics, it is oasontiol that tho dofonao bo a 
mixture of weapons. Ott tho okhov hand 
availability of the various weapons qystoinB is 
not the same; tlius tho best air dofonao cannot 
be achieved all at onoo. For tho pm'poBOS 
already exomiuod tlio NIKE systoin is tho 
obvious ohoico, principally bocauRO of iU) 
availability. Faatnroa of tlio NIKE syBtom 
will be exomiued briefly: 

Conditions of spaco and limo provailiiig in 
Europe place serious linutatidns on tho offoc- 
tiveness of manned intoi'coptorB, Of tho 2B 
aircraft assigned to tl\o intorcoptor squadron, 
17 are ordinarily considorod to bo on roady 
status. Of tJiBSo, 4 aro on fi-inin alort, 4 on 
26-min alert;, 4 on 60-min alert and 6 on 2- to 
3-hr alert. Under the conditioiiB of wnniinff 
time available or phumed for most of Europo 
it is apparent that only tho aircraft on 6-inJn 
viett could bo involved in tho nir batUo, or 10 
percent of each squodron. In some arooa a. fow 
of the aircraft on 26-min alort could bo ongagod. 
This handicap alone, regardless of othor Hmitii- 
tions, renders intorooptors nnsnitoblo to p orf orm 
the complete air-defonso rolo for Woe torn 
Buope, 



This weapon, the first in the U. S. giiuled- 
missile systems, already is operational in 
continental defense. It has a miudmuin rango 
of approximately 2fi nautical miles and can 
engage targets up to altitudes of 60,000 feot, 
traveling at velocities up to 1,200 miles per hour. 
The tiine of flight varies from 90 seconds at 
moximum range to 20 seconds at dose range, 
averaging roughly one missile per battery per 
nunut^. Its ungle-shot kill probability has 
been osscssed at from 0.6 at doso mnga to 0.2 
at eztienie range. 

The first major modiiicaUon of NIKE will bo 
converaion to NllOS B, a missile with a range 
of 50 nautical miles and an oltitndo capability 
of 80,000 feet. NIKE B will bo capable of 
carrying a nuclear warhead and may bo 
equipped with a seeker on which it would homo 
on its target in the final stage of flight. NIEHS 
B with conventional warhead is accorded a 
single-shob kill probability of unity at dosa 
range, dropping to O.S at moxmram mugo. 
The aingle-shot Mil probability of NIKE B 
Tinth seeker installed should be unity nt all 
ranges. Equipped with a nucloav wai-hond, tho 
missile would iaacUvato any nuoloar weapon 
CBiried by the target. 

The piincipal disadvantages of the NIKE 
missUe are its relatively low rate of fire and its 
limited capability against tm-gots at low 
altitudes, features particulaily important in 
defending against satui-atiou-typcs raids. It is 
possible, however, that both capabilities of tlio 
NIEB system may bo improrod by alroody 
Icnown techniques. 

In studies of missilo effectivonoss, many 
simulated battle problems have been run on 
high-speed computci-s. The rcsidts of these, 
Tt^liile not put fonvard as definitive, at lonat 
provide a baas for estimating tho ofFoctivonoss 
of ft NIKE B defense of Western Europe. 
Sbould 81 battalions be deployed in Europe, tlio 
onemy loss before effective pcnoti-ation of all 
of tbe defended areas should total nearly 1,100 
aircraft, or two-thirds of the lightr-bomber force 
initially available. WiHi nuclear wiu-hoods the 
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cost to tho enemy on tho above basis should bo 
more than 1,400 aircraft, or very nearly 100 
percent of his initial light-bomber atiiking foroo. 
It is i-ecognized that this effect is not of a high 
order against the maximum threat including 
ballistics missiles. With 300 battalions the kill 
would reooh up to a minimum of 5,600 airoraft 
with HE wwhoads. And, it is emphasized, the 
NIKE and other Jvture SAM voeapons done 
hava a poieniiai e;fftclm7ieBs ogainH tha baUiiHe- 
miasiU tlmqi. . 



VI. EMPLOYMENT OP NIKE 

Tho method adopted for dotormining tho 
best employment of guided missilos in the air 
dofonsc of Wostoin Europe procQoda from those 
assutnptioiiB: 

(jv) Tho optinuiin alr-dofonso sj'stom «lti- 

miitoly will roly on surface-to-air guided 

missilos as the principal "kill" woai)onB. 
(b) An oaj'ly start on ti-aiiu'ng personnel in 

tho developing oloctronics Icolniology is 

ossontial. 

<c) First stops tioodod to be laltoii at once, 
fixing on tho spQcifio weapon that will bo 
available within Ll\a pertiimt Uino frame. 
Tho weapon that best mcota these roquire- 
rannts is NIKE B, which ;viil have phased out 
the present NIKE by the time under considera- 
tion. To aii'ive at the best feasible doploy- 
mont, a bivrrlor two or tlu-oo habtorios deep waa 
orcotod along tho Enst-Wcsb border. Then 
pi'otoction was (Ulooftlod to the prineupal popu- 
lation-industrial oontors, and finally batteries 
, were nasignod to U. S. SAO bases and other U. S. 
military instiillatiouB. Tho totni is 81 bat- 
talions, of which 54K would bo allotted to 
dofoiiflo on non-U. S. military and oivilian tar- 
gots, and 20.5 to U. S. installttUons. This total 
is 7D moro than tlio 0 battalions approved in 
the prosont progmm for deployment to Europe. 

This total is iiot prosontod as representing 
an optimum or adequate missile dofonso of 
NATO Europe. It roprosoats tho deployment 
beliovod to bo politically accoptablo in tho U.S. 
and at tlxo same time suflioiontly offoolivo to 
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render nxcossivdy costly an air attack on West- 
cm Europe. Tlio 54K battalions allotted to 
non-U. S. targeU arc fewer tban the 61 currently 
approvpd for defense of tho continental U. S, 
Yet to (he people of Western Europe they would 
be UngiWe eTidence of interest in their welfare 
and, as reprcaenlativo of scientific achievement 
dedicated to their defense, esert a psycholopcal 
influence far greater than their mtrinaio miiitaiy 
worth. 

To achieve an optimum defense of NATO 
Europe, as many as 300 NIKE battalions might 
be required, a figure not bdicved attainable at 
(bis time. It is true enough that 81 battalions 
are not 300. But they are 81 more tban none, 
and the critical demand at the present time is 
that something palpably rea^uring be presented 
to Western Europe as the alternative to Bur- 
render as the sole means of Burvival. 



Vn. PRODUCTION FEASIBILITY 

Because of the magnitude of the threat, the 
total NIKE B requirement for Europe would 
be about 14,300 missiles, including a 20 percent, 
augmentation for rcserre. Addition of 75 bat- 
talions to (he 76 currently planned Avould 
present a requirement for 325 battery sets. 

Neither the reqnircment for missOes nor 
that for battery sets, which was considered 
jointly with the U. S. requirement, coidd be met 
at currently scheduled production rates within 
the lime limit under consideration. By some 
minor shortening of lead times, increasing plant 
shirts from one to three, and transfer to Char- 
lolle Ordnance Depot of modification of NIKE 
I to NIKE B battery sots, tho requirement for 
batfcri- scu could be met by nid-lOeO and tho 
mbsile requirement by 1958. Under a greatly 
accelerated program, with major compression 
of lead times, expanding the missile source at 
a cost of about $250 million, placing missile 
source on a .3-9hifl, 24-hour day, 6-day week 
basis, exppndituro of about SlOO million on 
accelerated R & D, and increased tooling level 
for lest facilities, the missile reqtiirement could 



bo mot by mid-1069, about tho aiuno tuna 
estimated for tho battoiy aats. 

Vm. COSTS 
An 81-battalion NIKE B defense in NATO 

Europe could be provided by lOQO fit an 08ti- 
mated cosb to tho U- S. of approximatoiy $1.66 
billion. This figure includes initial costs over 
the S-yoar period as well as oporating costs as 
battalions are activated during tho poriod, 
About $625 million of tho cost to tlio U. S. woultl 
provide deConsa for U. S.-NATO forooa and 
SAC bases. 

The total cost of the 81-bn.ttnlion program 
is estimated at $2.16 billion. Of this total, 
approximately $600 million would bo borno 
directly by tho defended oountrioa tliomsolvos 
or would come from NATO ititrnatruoUiro 
funds. Tho annual operating coat, onoo Uio 
program was in full operation, is oatimatotl at 
$240 million, of which $100 million would bo 
borne by the U. S. 

IX. PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 

Allocation of 81 NIKE battalions to NATO 
Europe would roquira 75,200 oflicora and men. 
Of these, 49,400 would be indigtoious poraonnol, 
members of national forces nsagnod to (ho B4it 
battalions defending population-industrial oon- 
ters. The remaining 25,800 would bo TJ. S. por- 
Bonnel, required by the 20^ battalions assigned 
to NATO forces and defending SAO basos. 

Cuirent Awny planning foresees a load timo 
of not less than 24 montlis from tho dooiaion 
to activate a xnissilo battalion to its movomont 
to site, for training the highly skillod poraonnot 
that form an essential port of its strongUi. 
Although these technicians ore relatively fow 
in number, they ore vital to tlie oporatioh mid 
maintenance of the battalion's oquipmenb. All 
of them must be school-trained in ooiirsos ra- 
quiring 7 to 43 weelcs in addition to basio an<l 
other military training. 

This requirement for specialist training, acnto 
enough in the TJ. S. Army, would be inoroosod by 




sererol magnitudes in the obsb of battalions 
formed from Eui'opean manpower. Not only 
must the U. S. teohuician firat be trained, but he 
must thea be given time to impart his training 
to the European. Sorao time might be saved, 
olthough the language barrier would impose 
serious limitationa, by training Em'opeon spe- 
cialists in U. S. soliools. Until indigenous bat- 
talions have been trained, the program im- 
doiibtcdly would impose onex'ous manpower 
reqiiironneuts on the IJ, S. Army. If the program 
is initiated promptly, this burden could be 
cn^i'iod with acceptable dislocation. By delay 
it would be increased to the point where it 
might not bo supportable without significant 
inoroaaos in U. S. Anny strength. 

Equipping the NIKE B missile with an 
atoinio warhead would impose a requirement 
for an additional 68 special-weapon specialists 
ill cadi battalion, or 6,608 (S2i officers and 
6,184 EM) for tho total progi-am. IfVhether 
lUo&o additional specidista need be U. S. person- 
nel or could bo drawn from the indigenous popu- 
lation would bo principally a question of 
BOCUrity. Assuming that sufhcient trainable 
porsonnol could bo pi-oourod in each country 
afl'octod, thoir assignment to tliis specialty 
would bo contingent on the action by the 
Atomio ISncrgy Commission or international 
treaty. In the obsonco of assurimce that such 
arrangomenta could be promptly made, it is 
safo to assume that these technicians at least 
initially would be U, S. personnel, mcreasmg the 
U. S. manpower requirement for the 81 battnl- 
ions from 2S,800 to 31,308. 

X. SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

In addition to the questions raised by 
inoludon of nuoleoi" warheads in the NIKE B 
armament, other essentially poUtical problems 
woTild be posed by tho allocation of missfle 
battalions here proposed. None of these prob- 
loms ia essentially new in NATO experience, 
and none appears insuperable. 



OF NATO 

One question is that of control of weapons in 
the bonds ol NATO troops other than U, S. 
This question, though it deals with command, is 
fundamentally political. Antiair measures con- 
template the defense of national targets from, 
national territory by national forces. Yefc 
since attack on any NATO nation involrcs all 
of them, antiair defense is equally an inter- 
national aifah: that requues a degree of coordi- 
nation if it is to return masmum effectiveness. 
Once batteries and battalions have been or- 
ganized in national components of NATO 
forces, ond their personnel trained, national 
pride should be assuaged and local political 
requirements met by their designation as mili- 
tary units tmder national command. Coordi- 
nation by SHAPE of their tactical employment 
wo\dd not be an unreasonable provision; its 
extent should be the subject of agreement at the 
outset. Such agreement should bo rendered 
less difficult than may have been true in other 
cases, BUice coordination and not command is 
the object. 

In any event, coordination of communica- 
tions, especially the mformation net, should bo 
settled without possibility of misunderstanding 
or cavil. Continuing tests then should serve 
to maintain coordination as a real rather than 
illusory condition. 

Land acquisition for sites, while no simple 
matter in land-hungry Europe, should present 
less than the usual difficulties, since the land 
would be designed for the du-ect defense of 
cities and their populations. The majoiity 
of battery sites could be located on lend akeady 
devoted to military purposes. 

Whotever the relotive advantages and de- 
fioieheies of the various available and projected 
systems of an- defense in Western Europe, it is 
essential that steps be taken to provide a defense 
m which the people affected can place reliance. 
The NIKE system, of those now available, 
oRon the greatest promise of achieving this 
aim at the earliest time. And tune ia tho 
decisive factor. 
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going on in the worid today and what the world 
may be like over the next decade. Some of these 
are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

The SoTlel Union is very unlikely to choose 
general war as a poUcy course unless free world 
military power dwindles, to a oomparative level 
where there is a high possibility of quick success 
without major damage to the USSR. Or, the 
USSE would bo likely to choose general war if, 
through a rapid de7eIopmcnt of events, it 
appeared that the Pres World might attempt to 
extinguish the current SoTiet cfystem. This last 
point is really a statement to the thesis that a 
cornered rat will flght ond that you must not 
press your enemy against a locked door unless 
you are ready to take the consequences. The 
term "geaerol war" does not necessarily mean 
initiation by surprise intercontinental atomic 
attack. 

The Soviet Union b likely to continue ita 
current Oeneva type policy Ihie for some time. 
This would be in the classical Communist tra- 
dition with its precedent from the Party 
Congress ending in 1028 and called after the 
failures in China and Hungary and the apparent 
effective oontainmeat of Cammumsm. The 
dedfflon toawait and exploit the alleged inherent 
contradictions in the great power capitalistio 
system bore fruit, by 1939, in a great de- 
pression, a global oapitalistio war, a major 
Communist advance in Middle Europe without 
cost, and a rapidly crumbling colonial system. 
There is a reasonable probability, wliich must 
be guarded against in our militaxy program, of 
a sudden reversal of tihis poUf^ lino. Such 
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I. PROBLEM 

The problem is to examine the puiposes and 
uBos of military power over the next decade in 
tlie lif^t of developments marked by the 
Qenovn conference and for the purpose of 
developing guidance for portions of the U. S. 
national strategy. 

This problem needs to be approached within 
certain dimensions which are accepted U. S. 
policy. One of these is ihe.t the unity and 
ati'Bngtli of the Free Woiid be mamtuned and 
iud'eased. Another is that there be an (mlerly, 
demooi-atic development of nations outside tho 
Communist bloc. This would provide a strong, 
perhaps the strongest passible, attraction to the 
satellites. It hos been suggested that the 
guiddihes should also include (1) retention of 
the moral issue of freedom versus the spiritual 
oppression of Communism; and (2) provision of 
some other motivation than fear. These latter 
two dimensions are mentioned here at the 
beginning because tho creation and employ- 
ment of armed force tends to involve actions 
and processes difSoult to keep within these two 
dimensions. 

The disousaon that follows does not cover 
the strategy of a genei-al nudear war. It 
applies to a no-general war situation, whidi is 
the likely situation over the next decade. 

II. ASSUMPTIONS AND GUIDEUNES 
The discussion on this paper accepts certain 

aasumptiona and guidelines as to what is really 
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reversal would again be in the classical Com- 
munist tradition. But, there is this time a 
reasonable probability that the current policy 
line will continue, at least throughout the 
decade, without sudden drastic change. 

The policy line cuts two ways, both to the 
probable advantage of the Soviet Union: 

a. If it brings disunity in the Free World 
and a lowering of defensive positions so that 
a reversal of the policy may reap gieat 
benefits, it is successful. 

b. If not successful along the line just 
described, it still gives the maximum oppor- 
tunity for (1) building the economic and 
political strength of the Communist oi-bit; 
(2) Communist advance by a "helping bond" 
program for the underdeveloped. 

The .Soviet Union now shows some chance of 
growing within a decade or two to a power 
center which might quickly overwhelm EurAaia 
and Africa, politically, econonucally, and psy- 
chologically if the western world got into 
difSculties. The difficulty hoped for, of coui^, 
is a recurrence of a great capitohstic depression. 

The current revolutionary change in the 
middle tliird of the world, often called under- 
developed, \vill continue, may accelerate, and 
will almost certainly involve periodic occur- 
rences of violence. 

The Soviet Union's captive instiaiment of 
revolution, tlie international Communist party, 
while retaining its traditional nature and 
purpose, may be kept under wraps except when 
opportunities for quick favorable decisions 
appear. It will operate through front otgiuu- 
zations and will strive to capture mass or- 
ganizations in underdeveloped aieoa, e. g., 
nationalist parties and labor unions in tropical 
Africa. Tlus superficially more separate oper- 
otion will be harder to counter. 

In the free worid there will be a definite and 
increasing reluctance, so long as the Soviet 
Geneva spirit continues, toward major military 
e.xpenditures and personal milituy service. 
The countering of this is a major psychologicai 
task. LegislftUvo leaders, after 9 days in the 



USSR, ai-e already publicizing their views t3iak 
the Soviet chmate warrants reduction of U. S. 
Forces. 

The general tendency iii (he U. S. toward 
military expenditures (and all seoimty oxpondi- 
tures except pei'haps atomic onergy) and por- 
Bonal militoiy service will be one of nibbling 
reduction. The real impetus \viH bo tax- 
cutting, budget balancing, oxw curront vfvriotioa 
of isolationism, reluctuico toward porsraal 
military service, etc. The n-Uogod roasona will 
be various and conflicting, c. g., roduotiou ol 
WOT threat, shifting biudon to allies, improved 
technology and managomont glvo "groalor 
aecuiity at less cost", "cut tho fat while leaving 
the musde", otc. The initial do<dino will 
probably be in readiness to dotor "creeping 
expansion" and local war. 

Tho Chinoaa Coiiununiata, while not moving 
m du'ect opposition to tho Soviot Union, are 
capable of following indopoiidout linos of Action. 
They will pull togotlier whoii it liolps thotn, 
espocifdly in use of thi-oals, and go oiitwAvdly 
separate ways when such works to their 
advantage. 

Technological advance in aiiiclonr matters 
Avill continuo rapidly. Both the U. S. and 
USSR ore in sight of enough nuoloar explosives. 
No acceptable way will bo found from the . 
technological and opei-ationnl standpoint to 
give an adequate guarantee lhab nuclear weap- 
ons will not be used if war occtu-s. Tho 
psyoliological and political i-oliictanco towaixl 
such action will uicroase. JNo way will bo 
found for an adeqnate dofonsa agfunsb siich 
weapons whidi will be acceptod psychoIogic(Uiy 
Bad politically by tho moss of pooplos. Some 
theoretically practical formulno may bo ovplved. 
Tho chive for limitation of armamonts, pavtio- 
■ularly in the nuclear area, will bo continuous 
and probably increase in magnitude. Thore is 
a real danger that any progress wbnfcsoovor will 
cause an nndue trust in too many hopeful 
people. Hence, thore is a task for oducatiou 
oad for direct countering of uiiduo trust — while 
placing Ev maximum effort on search for somo 
eifectave progress on regulation. 
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m. NATURE OF ARMED FORCE 

Armed force is what people think it is. Until 
actually put to active usa, the nature of omed 
force is what statesmen and peoples think 
it ia. This situation mokes armed force a 
psychological factor and a psychological iiiatru- 
ment in political offiUTS, both internal and inter- 
national. The emotions it oi-oxiBes run tho 
gamuli from apprehonsion to fonr inaofar na 
armed force in the possession of a potential 
enemy is concomed, and from concern to 
coniidonce insofar na armed force in tho possea- 
sion of ourselvoa and allies is concerned. It 
seems unlikely that within tlio next dccndo wn 
will stand at either end of oiUior of thoao two 
defined spectra. If a situation develops whei'o 
Ave do stand at some oxtromo, Lt probably will 
be fear. Tho olomont of fcor, traditionnJly and 
now, ia tho lovor gonorating arraotl forcoa in 
most states. The concept of armed forco ns a 
carefully conti-olled inatnimont in support of 
policy is ovoi'ly sopliisticatcd for most peoples 
and many stalosmeii, oven though Uiis ia tho 
tracUtional use of armed forca. TIio immodi- 
ntely foregoing points wo mode hero booauso 
part of tho problem facing tho United States 
and the ^00 World is tho mnintononco, with 
the cwTent dilution of tlio element of fear, of an 
adequate struotnro of Oirmod force. Looking 
to history, states have, in tho past, appreciated 
the combined advantages and chcnpnoas of 
maintaining in being enough of tho right kind 
of military strongbli, 0. g., Uio legions of Homo 
end the Britisli Navy in tho lOth Century. 
. There are oven instances of appreciation of tho 
need for oontimious strength and toughness on 
tho port of small states, o. g., SwilKorlnnd. 

Arms Race or Great Power Manouvcr — ^Arnw 
Equation? 

Sloganized short-cut dosoriptiona of com- 
plicated sitnations are often misleading. Tho 
torm "arms race" can bo dangoi'ously misleatl- 
iitg. It is dangerous if only that tlio concept 
weakens tho unity and strength of tho ffroe 
World. We know that tlio very highest 



military people do not consider that wo are in 
anything as simple as an arms race. The true 
situation is a different one and a much more 
complicated one. (The term "competition" 
soems much more meaningful.} F^t, the 
sti-ugglo gohig forword in the world is esaentiaUy 
a power struggle. Advance and retreat as a 
result of militaiy action are most unlikely to 
occur unless there is prior deterioration in the 
political, economic and psychological fields. 
Convorsoly, military power must be viewed as 
an aid, most of tho time, to political, oconomie 
and psychological moosuica rather than as an 
histrunioat used alone. For the Rnt time in 
history no nation ou\. bo stj'ong enough mili- 
tarily to have absolute aocmity. Even a ] to 2, 
or 1 to 3 statistical superioiity does not gtiar- 
antco against a gravely damaging blow. Such 
race as exists ia iu tho sum total of relationships 
among nations and oven cvtends to develop- 
uionta within nations, such as tho rate of 
increase of strength of tho oconomios in the 
wosLorn world and tho Communist world. 

A more correct analogy, ratlior than a race 
which implies a finish line, is a contest of toiam 
against tonm in a ohoss match in which all 
boards are played at once and moves on ono 
boanl can influonco pieces on another. Some 
of tho pieces could bo doaoribod os military, 
others aa oconomio, others as psyoliological: 
tho pay-o/Ts arc always political. Tbo nudoar 
rooks counter each other and opposing teams 
rarely, if ever, daro to move thcin. So ti\o 
military movoinonts in tlio dread game ore tho 
pawns of poripKoral and brush fu-o wars. If 
ono cares to oany tlio analogy further, one can 
think of tho chess boards as roprosontativo of 
dilYoront maa of tho world, or of some otiier 
catogoi'ination. 

Tho dynamic situation is materially alfectbd 
by tho time olomont. It is too oustomary to 
project some single factor forward five or ton 
yeara, for exomplo, technological advance, and 
then to make judginonts thereon. Single 
factor anals^is con oftoiv bo projected in mathe- 
matical terms tiiat aro siiporfloiBlly prophetic — 
and hence a oloiu- guide to aotipn. It is im- 
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possible to state the complete flow of advance 
in mathematical tenns. The best that can be 
done is to envisage an ever widening span of 
possibilities as we look into the future, and to 
program a method and direction of policy which 
will cover the maximum of this span while 
having a flexibility permitting adjustment to 
include any portion initially uncovered if a 
turn of events happens to he that way. 

Characteristics by which To Judge Military 
Power 

These are closely related among themselves 
. and include magnitude, readiness, location, 
mobility, endurance or capability for sustained 
action (bases, etc.), cost as a relationship to 
the economic base, suitability, versatility and 
flexibility, and political aspects (applicability 
to political problems, ability of the state to 
make political decisions needed to use its avail- 
able power, etc.)- .As an example, massive 
atomic power is a very specialized capability 
both in actual use and in support of the inter- 
play of international political actions. It has 
magnitude but limited versatility and suita- 
bility. Conversely, conventional military power 
has great suitability and flexibility but probably 
would not have the magnitude to be an ade- 
quate deterrent to general war. 

There is a dangerous tendency to equate the 
deterrent to general war with adequacy for all 
other purposes for which military power is 
needed. This leads to concentration on prepa- 
ration and planning (which is necessary) for 
the unlikely event of general war with a fixation 
that results in bUndness to the requirements 
and characteristics of military power to meet 
the more likely and more immediate problems 
of creeping expansion. This psychological 
phenomena is as old as the activities of the 
first amateur magician who misled his audience 
by fixing their attention on an item unrelated 
to the action he was actually undertaking. 

An essential purpose of military forces is to 
win military victories if war comes, but another 
essential purpose is to create strategic impres- 



sions in support of prevention of both war and 
d'eeping expansion. Thera is no prioiity 
among these essentials, particularly when there 
will shortly bo little possibility of sta.>ategio 
victory if war cornea — even Uiovigh some 
battles may be won. 

"Nuclear Superiority" 

"Nuclear superiority" fuUillB only ono focot 
of secm-ity need. The phrases "nudoar superi- 
ority", "nuclear polity", etc., ftro rapidly bo- 
coming of limited meauing. A stato oqiiippocl 
with nuclear weapons but with "nuclear inferi- 
ority" now has, or will soon have, enough to 
offer such a hazard to a potential ojpponpnt that 
the opponent will seek othor means tlian 
nuclear war. 

For the first tiino in liistory, ik> hand of 
state, whether doraocraoy or diotatorslitp, 
oan promiao the man on Main Stroota (slo) 
olearcot and oertain vlotory In war. 
(Oenaral Twining at Air Farao Assoolatiou 
Convention, Son Franclaoo, Angiist 12, 108&.) 

It is misleading to speak of o\ir ourront and 
fleeting nuclear suporioiity as contributing 
materially to our current position of strength. 
The Soviet Union has recently dooidod not to 
contmue playing, for the time boing at lonsb, 
on that playing field. We do not imvo tho 
political resolution to continue playing on it 
since Geneva, uor did wo before — witness 
Dienbienphu. Even if wo did, wo would prob- 
ably lose thereby because of tho disunity which 
would be generated iu tho Tree World oa a 
result. If there is any true moo, it is a raco to 
find and oS'er proposals for some control of 
amamonts — tho objective being to achieve n 
political advantage tlu'ough psydiological im- 
pact, even though nothing substantive results. 
This situation could go on, with fluctuating 
emphasis, for a. decode. 

Two Equations 

It may bo useful to think of the arms equa- 
tion as two separate but doacly related equa- 
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tions: (n) tlie massive nuclear desb-uction 
oquafclon applicable to general war, which io- 
dudos defense against nuclear weapons (£qua> 
tion A) ; and (b) other armed force piquation 
B), primarily applicable to local and limited 
war, creeping expansion, and suitability in 
support of political action, . 

Wo onn bo optimistic nbout avoiding n tliird 
\iaM war, and wo onn nlao lippe wiUi sound 
loglo tlint wo. will avoid local wars. 

Bnt na priidont nteu wo oannot nilo out tbo 
posstblMty tlmt situations nay nrtse again 
Roinotlmo In which force wlU havo to bo used 
locally and siioolfically and eontrollably as tlie 
. jnodorn army, aaoompaniod by sea ond air 
po^vor, son do It. 

(Ainbaaaador Lodgo, U. S. Roprcsontotlvo to 
Uio United Notlona, 8poko at a rounion dinnor 
of Uio Bocond Annorod Division, of which ho 
was a mombor In World Wai- 11.) 

Shortly, both the U. S. and USSR will possess 
Uio power of mutual devastation. With aur- 
priso, one aido miglit Achieve a situation called 
"victory" rdativoly unhurt, unless the other 
Ima main tained sU-ongth and vigilanco. Henco, 
tlio likelihood of long-tonn nudoar standoff, 
unless ono side is driven to desperation or both 
sides are bo maladroit as to pull down the tent 
of nuclear destruction on Uio world. Accept- 
ance of this situation may for a time be only 
tacit. Thoro is likdy to bo probbg with 
Ilmibod wars. Hence, the simultaneous equa- 
tiojis ra;ist provide (a) strength and alertness 
for a nudoar war whUo not expecting to use 
this ability, and (b) roadincsa to handle a groat 
variety of brusli firo wai-s and situations requir- 
big militai'y powor in support of poli<gr. 

Equation A 

Equation A— gonsral war— has a major ole- 
mont of timio thoi*oin. The moi-oh of technology 
may at times seem to give somewhat of an 
advantage to one nation over another. But 
exploitation of any advantage requires a co- 
ordination of technology, production, psycho- 
logical and political action, whioli sooroa veiy 
unlikdy. furthermore, tlio cost of ft miataken 
estimate is much higher than that paid by 
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Germany in World War EC. The overriding 
fact is that, for the foreseeable future, both 
the western world and the USSR will not trust 
each other enough to drop thdr nudeor guard 
bdow some materially high levd, giving a mu- . 
tual deterrence. 

The five main national subprograms for detei> 
rent to general war appear to be: 

a. A long-range vuissivt nuclear force. 

b. Technological admnee — if the analogy of a 
"race" has any validity, it is in the technological 
area. On a 2-5 year leadtime basis, as we are, 
the failure to keep up in both attack instru- . 
ments and counters thereto could be disas- 
trous—and the disaster could occur through 
political and psychological developments only. 

0. Defense. This is part of the deterrent and 
also a confidence-building progrnm. But na- 
tions may clioose to depend primarily on offen- 
sive nudeni* powor, a eom^e of action more 
suited to the USSR, in time of tension than to 
the U. S. Even a more facade of defensive 
power would bo an important oasot in time of 
criffls. It may bo argued that a technological 
breakthrough may give a near perfect defense. 
Even if such is doveloped on a laboratory and 
tiieorelical basis, it should be viewed with 
extreme sooptidsm from the standpoint of both 
practicol operational and budgetory oonsidera- , 
tions. As a final comment, whot we can do, 
the USSR can do eventually. A 100% sure 
defensive system for the USSR, atomic invul- 
nerability, might face us with as great a political 
predicament as the coming nudoar standoff. 

d. IfOematiemal action to reduee Ihe immediacy 
cjihe niukar threat. Readiness and cost thereof 
have an exponential, rather than a straight line, 
rdationship. A reduction in immediacy might 
enable us to shift priorities for military forces 
(within approximatdy the same budget) so as 
to provide more atomic defense and other means, 
such as deterrents to creeping expansion, thus 
fiir not provided in reasonable adequacy. Also, 
a reduction in immediacy of the threat makos 
an even further reduction in probability of 
geuorai atomic war since moi-e time is Uioreby 
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provided for political action to suve the situa- 
tion. This Bubprogram must be cfu-ried out on 
a basis thai no trust can be placed in paper 
agreements alone. The program must continue 
in the USSR a fear of retaliation and a mistrust 
of ability to win. The initial dividend of this 
subprogram may be development of a high de- 
gree of public realization concerning the reaJiti^ 
of the current security situation. . 

o. A pdUical arid psyckological program eon- ' 
aisient with the above points and directed both 
externally and internally^ We might well .(l). 
search for ways to acquire the necessary effort 
from our own people and othera; (2) while at 
the same time following the rule that national 
security is the program that statesmen should 
do the most about and say the least about. If 
we can find a formula for these somewhat con- 
flicting objectives, we will go far toward in- 
creasing the unity of the Free World and pro- 
moting a confidence that furthers great progress. 
Time may be on our side if our people become 
educated to, and accept, the necessity for alert- 
ness, strength, endurance, patience and underr 
standing. 

Equation B 

Military Power for Equation B — deterrent to 
limited war and counter to creeping expansion. 
What are the subprogrnms? 

a. Forces to deter peripheral and local war 
through or by aagoeiate and Mtellite. We have 
recoiled from the thought of American boys 
dying in limited war and this reaction has 
genm-atod, among other things, a policy eaUed 
massive retaliation. tSome (iududing allies and 
neutrals) interpret this policy os meaning likely 
resort to major atomic action if we take any 
action at nil. Thei-eby we have tied our hands. 
If wo have in being the power, other than mas- 
sive atomic forces, to intervene militarily 
against creeping expansion, we have the most 
effective deterrent against that expansion. 

obscm-ity in the enemies' minds of what 
we might do with atomic power, either locally 



or genei ally, adds to the strength of our deter- 
rent. We paid too high a price in Korea far 
' lack of readiness for local war — and perhaps a 
higher price in Indo-China. 

b. Forces to influejiee a deteriorating infer- 
natioiud sittuUion. If . we have nothing but 
general war nuclear capacity, the enemy realizes 
that tliB situation can be pressed a long ways 

. without real danger of general war. If we have 
only specialized nuclear forces able to act, our 
fillies and neutrals will be quick to counsel 
caution and concession. We will not have 
acceptable alternatives to o^er them or to 
choose from ourselves. 

c. Internal security against infiltratim, local 
disorder, and palace revolution. This must 
generally be initially a mattei' for tlic indigenous 
governments concoi-ned. The United States 
can, and can afford to, provide the arms, mis- 
sions, etc. — the more inconspicuously tlio bettor. 
In addition, governments should have always 
present tlio hope, or better still the confidonon. 

' that quick assistance is available.' In a world 
where propaganda is a poAverful instrument, an 
appearance of legality is useful. Hence, wo 
should searcli for incieased facility in working 
through regional arrangements and tlie U. N. 
In hindsight, Indo-China might have been 
inade less of a defeat by use of the U, N. 

d. The support oj an atmosphere oj coTifidance 
in Free World, and oj a Jeelirig of respect (not 
neeessarily Jear) in Communist, staiesmen. Wo 
heed tliat powei- coming from (1) realization 
that strongtli is there, and (2) it will bo used 
properly, intelligently, and discreetly. This Is 
the strategic impression we need to malco. 
The U. S. negotiator at the oonforenco table, 
sitting militarily only witli bomb in hand, is 
very inadequately equipped for the next ton 
yeors. Our opponents know we are most un- 
Ukely to use this weapon except <in case of 
general war, whidi they ai-e not going to pre- 
cipitate if we maintain an adequate nuclear 
posture. They know that if they can trick ua 
into flaunting atomic power, they will gain 
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through d^init^ of our oUies and antAgonism 
toward rxs of neutrals. 

We should havo a progi-am of suitability, 
flexibility and veimtility which (a) leaves a 
dioicc to our own statosmon; (b) gives increased 
confidence to alliea and neutrals that we will 
not bo forced (by an all or nothing program) to 
either (1) atomic war, or (2) knuckling undei-; 
and (c) keope the opposition a bit unsure. We 
have to have a readiness for situations such as 
Indo-China and even hostilities or neai>- 
hoatilltios in inid-Europo (die German unifica- 
tion problem has such posaibilitios) after 
poBsiblo initiation of the Eisenhower arms 
inspection appi-oadi. The charactoi'istic of suit- 
nbility needs to o?ctond to allied action. The 
political and psychological climate of fnonds 
an<l neutrals ia likoly to turn more and more 
to a condiUon nooossitating allied (including 
U. N.) action if nny ofFcctivo action is to be 
launched. 

As a final, and very important, point under 
tliiB JSquation J), wo think readily of historical 
instances of toclmologicol clmrges, batllcfiold 
manotivera, Aud othor shifts whidi have, often 
quickly, nontraliisod major inoromonta of mili- 
tary force and major domonls of military 
policy. Wo should boai* in mind that the twm 
of international political action over tlio next 
docftclo (whidi we may find wo must oocept 
oven Uiough wo dislike them, and might find 
lo om* advantago if wo havo rotoined the mili- 
tary versatility) may have audi effect on cur- 
rently imiwrtont portions of oui' niilitaiy 
progi-mn. If oiVyono widics an example of the 
marcli of dwngos ovortaking a portion of a 
program, consider the history of U. S, coast 
dofouso. 

Allies, Geneva, and Nudcar Standoff 

Under this heading tho ollias divide broadly 
into two categories: (a) European (NATO); 
(b) the rest. Tho changing situation created 
by QonovA and tho coming nudear standoff is 
probably not going to be drostioally different 
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from the present for countries other than 
Europeon (Japan is a possible exception). 
Their militory problem is one of internal 
security and defense against local aggression. 

For European countries, ws have had a 
psychobgical problem engendered by nuclear 
power cvei- since Hiroshima. These peoples 
Olid their statesmen are deeply conditioned by 
0 history of conquering armies and of forces 
designed to stem the advance of such armies. 
How will they react to the changing future? 

There has been, and will be, a thesis that' the 
only real threat and need for armed forces ia a 
general nuclear war. Hence, 

a. the U. S. nuclear power is a suffident 
deterrent and little else is needed. 

b. western Europe will be devastated if 
involved in nuclear war, hence the U. S. 
nucleitt forces ore not wanted in the area 
since they bring the hazard of nuclear attack 
which might otherwise be avoided. 

With the decliao, real or fancied, of the 

lilcelihood of nudoar general war, European 
peoples and statesmen will, more and more, ask 
what their armed forces are for. This wavering 
is already apparent. While not taken within 
tho scope of this paper, it would be sound to 
exaniina a number of hypothetical situations as 
of 1060. Suppose, as one dtuation, that U. S.. 
forces withdrew from the continent. Would 
tho U. S. then hazord American cities over a 
repetition of some situation such as Czecho- 
slovolda (38 or 48)? We would be in a very 
inflexible position to choose ony other timely 
oltornative. 

An examination of the Swiss way of national 
security may show a pertinent precedent. 
The Swiss have, without fighting, momtained 
the integrity, except for one short period, of 
theu" country for centuries. This is due, in 
great part, to theh reputation for readiness to 
put up a time-consuming fight, their continuous 
posture of readiness and resolution, and the 
probability that militory action against the 
Swiss would trigger other adverse mihtary 
actions wbidi could be brought to bear before 
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a fait accompli was achieved. Switzerland has 
not ooeded alliances to give assurance of help 
in case of attack. The realities of the inter- 
national political situation assured that help. 
Perhaps the railltaiy futiu:B of western Suropo 
is as a confederation of "Switzerlonds", but 
with the added deterrent of ready arrangements 
for U. S. aid. 

If Europe moved militarily to an inflexible 
situation where the choice apparent to peoples 
in time of tension was between nuclear war 
and knuckling under, the weaknesses of the 
BuTopean political syBtem ia. time of crisis 
would create a grave danger of the latter choice. 

The United States Laa here, over the next 
decade, a very sensitive psychological-political 
problem. Changes in our militoiy deployment, 
the planning approach of our officers on allied 
staffs, the public and private statements of our 
leaders, etc., these will be very important and 
should "speak with one voice." Published 
reports do not support any belief that NATO 
counti-ies ore really expending a high proportion 
of resources on preparation for a possible long 
war of attrition. Nevertheless, a new look at 
the balance between readiness on the one hand, 
and depth of military power measured in 
combat day capability, might produce some 
helpful variations in programs. 



The Importance of NATO 

The current chongo in Soviet attitude has 
been brought about in gieat part by the exbt- 
enco of NATO. The importance which the 
Soviet Union oficribes to NATO is indicated 
by the openly stated intention of the USSR 
to destroy NATO. Any complacency about the 
Soviet Union striving with perseveranoe and 
ingenuity to cony out its stated intention, is 
extremely unwise. It does appear that, unless 
the NATO powers led by the United States 
take some positive actions different from those 
in the recent past, the NATO may be badly 
weakened. 

A method and direction along the following 
two mutually supporting lines is suggested: 
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a. There must be a material increase in 
use of NATO as an international political 
institution. The concept of NATO as a 
purely military institution is completely in- 
consisteDt with the modem realities where 
things military cannot be separated from 
things economic and things political. The 
ties that have bound NATO con be readily 
loosened by (1) a succession of events giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy suoh as the 
Cyprus affair and (2) a succession of open 
differences among NATO membei-s aired in 
other international organizations such as 
the U.N. If NATO is to continue as a suc- 
cessful miUtory alliance it must become a 
successful diplomatic alliance also. 

b. The United States must give leadeiship 
to NATO on the basis of being "first among 
equals". This requirement placed on the 
U. S, for leadership exists in the political and 
economic areas os much, perhaps more, tlian 
it does in the military areas. Here the 
biblical warning "For if the trumpet give au 
uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself 
to the battlei?" is a particularly sobering bib 
of strategic guidance to the United States. 
There is some question that om- country 
has given to NATO the most "certain 
sounds" that it might have given over the 
past few months. We con and should do 
bettei-. 



IV. INTE6KATI0N OF MIUTARY FORCE 
WITH OTHER ARMS OF NATIONAL 
POLICY 

The classical and generally accepted primary 
objective of armed force in this country has 
been the achievement of victory in war. 
Relatively little attention has been given to 
othei' objectives until within the last decade. 
The obvious existence of other necessary 
objectives has been dealt with too often "with 
the thesis that maximum possible preparation 
for viotoiy if war comes (and it has been usual' 
to define the expected types of employment 
rather nurowly) will ipso facto aohiere all 
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Other ob}8otwes. Gwiug priority, Bometimes 
oveiTiding, to conaepving existent military 
power for use in a possible general war, and 
never having enough to assure strategic victory, 
it is customary to resist, as maideployment, the 
coouaitment or progi'amming of military power 
as a deterrent to creeping expansion — unless 
tho notion required happens to fit the estimated 
optimum readiness for a nanw range of 
possibilities. We oio deeply conditioned by 
our past military experience, which has tricked 
iia twice recently (Pearl Harbor and Korea). 
We have written our histones that "we always 
%vin" and we now tend to assume that winning 
again means wmning in the usual way. Some 
militai-y men and American statesmen are 
tiu-ning to a brooder view. But time may be 
running out. 

T/is generation of psychological strength and 
eonfidtnec is a main objeeHoe of our armed force 
and that of our allies over the coming decade. 
Wo must stand before otlicra to command both 
rospoct and a reasonable amount of trust. 
Tills is a valuation of the power for peace 
themo. It is liot inconsistent with, in fact it 
requires, such programmed components as 
readiness and toolTnologicol progress. 

TIu appHeaUm oj armed forces to nalional 
jiolicy is determined in gi-cat pai't by the policy 
statomonts made ooiicorning them and by the 
gonoral attitude in connootion with tlie handling 
of them. As an example, the USSR reduces 
its ofFootivo military strongtit, or says it Lb going 
to, witli tlio implication that the world is a 
safor Atid more peaceful world. A few weeks 
latoi-, different mombora ol tho Executive 
Branch of tho U. S. Qovenimcnt gonm-ate 
public discussion of a reduction in U. S. armed 
foi'cos in tho interests of economy and with tho 
implication tliat it is cuttiug tlie fat while 
loaving tho muscle. 

Thoso policy statements and policy actions 
come not only from our Head of State but 
from a groat many pooplo whose remaiks and 
actions aro noticed abroad and within the 
Uoitod States. Wo need to hove a much 
bettor poi-ly lino and much more of a porly 



line as to what we are dobg and why we ore 

doing it. ■ 

Operation through regional arrangements 
and the United Nations seems likely to get 
further m many matters connected with mil- 
itary force, in spite of tiie exasperating aspects 
of action in cooperation with other nations. 
This method usually contributes to unity and 
gives added opportunity for useful poHtical 
effects. Furthermore, we must consider and' 
develop ways to use our militaiy internation^ 
arrangements in closer coUaboratioa with' 
political and economic measui-es. This ap- 
proach may well make tho needed allied mil- 
itary collaboration and effort more palatable 
to allies and neutrals, As an example, Para. 2 
of the NATO Chartei' should be dusted oSF and 
ways sought to put it to use. From a practical 
political standpoint, this evolution of 
ments originally enUrely militoiy may draw 
support from foreign ministera and prime 
ministers in discussions and negotiations which 
ore too often heavily conditioned by the points 
of view of economic ministers. 

Maximum emphasis on suitability and ver- 
satility should characterize the maintenance 
and evolution of armed forces. To pick an 
exaggerated hypothetical example, if we moved 
to complete dependence on massive nuclear 
long-range power for our militoiy posture, and ' 
a seemingly feasible method of regulation of 
such power were evolved and generally accepted 
by other nations, we would then probably suSei' 
a reverse in the world only exceeded by the 
fall of a major area to Ciommunlsm. We must 
have armed forces and a militaiy policy which 
give our statesmen maximum latitude in the 
uncertain future. 

Deluaite thresholds must bo bopped if our' 
military power is to bo of tho needed value in> 
supporting political action. As an example, 
only a token force in Qermany would not have 
been enough during the last few years and 
would not be enough today. There must bo 
a force in position so adequate that it is ap- 
parent to the we&teia Europeans that wo have 
to stand steady in time of acute tension and 
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have to fight in the unlikely ovent of hostilities. 
Thero should ba an examination of the require- 
ments of the "thresholds" in connection with 
our policy. Our reserre policy, although in- 
adequate, is a. desirable move toward one 
threshold which may be needed to give assur- 
ance of the direction of our intentions and of 
our steadfastness to our allies. 

A scientific study of ways to utilize U. S. 
military power on political targets, in addition 
to its Donowly military mission, should be 
made. An excellent example, of course, was 
the flying of pilgrims to Mecca by the U. S. 
Air Force. Another possibility, perhaps worth 
considering, is the use of the Army Corps of 
Engineers organization and experience. The 
line of thought in this paragraph comes from 
the two generally accepted theses that (1) the 
struggle in the woi^d is a power struggle for 
the way of government, thinking and living of 
over a billion people; and (2) that peoples, no 
matter how friendly, get tired of foreign forces 
within their midst. 

The responsibility now rests on executive 
leadership. Support of militaiy powei> fluctu- 
ates with threat. This truism for a democracy 
is an axiom closely related to the ojriom that 
military power, until used, is. what statesmen 
and peoples think it is. It is also a political 
axiom that a decrease in military power, usually 
generated through cuttbg budget and pei-sonal 
eenrice, in a democracy is not recovered until 
and unless there ia a dearly discernible increase 
in the threat to security. Put another way, we 
have had to be scared in oi'der to huild back and 
we probably have had to be scared a bit now 
and then in order to maintain a level program. 
The next decade requires a sober public under- 
standing of the realities. Increases and de- 
creases in our military progrMn, usually meos- 
ui-ed in terms of dollars allocated, should be 
corefully keyed to external political operations 
and should certainly not be a matter for intemol 
politics. This thought may be ignoring the 
past realities of public opinion and polilioB, 
But leadership, in the Sxecutive Branch can, 
currently, achieve i^e indicated objectiveB. 



V. THINGS TO DO 

The preceding discussion siiggesta a philos- 
ophy of approach and some specific things to do. 
The following paragraphs outline additional 
don'ts and do's which flow from this philosophy . 

The dangers of the coming decade indude: 

a. We'll lower our guard becauso of trust, 
undei-rating opponent or softness (both in 
the head and in way of life), 

b. We'll build an unsuitable or inade- 
quately flexible program — ^oBwastlieMaginol 
Line. 

o. Our design will ho too costly for support 
and hence will fall short of the thre^olds 
of cifectivoness. 

d. Our program will not be adequately 
designed to mesh (inter-look) with (1) II. N., 
regional arrangements and other states, (2) 
non-military factors. 

The military agencies nood more oloar and 
more specific guidance for planning and also 
for the security philosophy they preaont to tho 
IT. S. public and to the world external to tlio 
U. S. This statement refers to two diiFeirent 
but related programs of guidance. If tbo likoly 
eituation is ns suggested in tho preceding pc^os, 
then there is a grave question that all servicos 
and the Department of Defense are planning 
on tJiia basis, and on the same basis, for tho next 
decade. Parenthetically, it is believed that 
tho approacli outlined in the preceding pages 
provides an adequate boBiB for shifts in timo to 
meet the possible but improbable that may de- 
velop. As to the way of speaking, oxa military 
people and tiieir civilian superiors should speak 
with more of one voico, leaving to the colum- 
nists and tho technical and poi'oohial military 
magazines the arguments as to oomparativo 
merits and demerits of particular weapons 
systems. 

A military program mth a minimum of un- 
expected fluctuations ia a vital need. £von 
widi maximum effidonoy, lead-times are long 
indeed. The dollar and Qia man, programmed 
and spent hurriedly, oannot have the monmnm 
posBible military effect and may be a political 
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liability mthor than a political naaat. The sud- 
den shift m direction of a program is wasteful 
in money, readiness and other military charac- 
teriatics. A sudden downward shift in scope of 
a progi-am is even more dostructiTe. The num- 
ber of dollars saved on paper is almost certun 
to be matched by a loss in readiness, mobility 
or some othei- characteristic which is measured 
by many times tlio same number of dollars. 
There are ounont examples. Furthermore, 
tlmt these sudden shifts can have grave external 
political and psychological repercussions. How, 
for instance, can Generol Oruenther expect to 
persuade tlie Suropean countries to contiaue 
their current niilitai'yprogi'ams when the head- 
lines from the United States record both that 
fclio economy of the U, S. is at its highest peak 
in history, and rising, and the U. S. is cutting 
ita military progi'am? 

Wliat we say and what wo seem to do should 
have a close relationship. 

Withdrawal of soma forces from some parts 
of tho world must be considra-ed as a proba- 
bility of tho next docado. We should examine 
particularly our forces located in colonial areas 
to see if bettor political anangemeuts con bo 
made consistent with political trends. 

Military aspects of our Japanese utuation 
need to bo continuously examined mth a view 
to seeing whether it would not be wise to get 
ourselves into a position where wo could be 
openly pressing tlio Japanese for arrangements 
pomitting withdrawal of some forces at leaat. 
It would bo mueli battca.' to bo ahead of the poa- 
aibility of a movomont from the Japanese people 
tliat our forees leave. 

Suppose tito USSR soft policy is pi-olongod. 
What's tho aiiitablo and feasible program? If 
tlio effort is not u^dor^vay already, the National 
Socmity Council should press the proparation 
of a military program and a military policy 
pointed at 3 to 6 years from now and whidi 
assumes a continuation of tiio Geneva spmt 
and some success along tho line of limitation of 
aiunaments. Such a study, if it provided no 
othoi' dividends, miglit well develop useful 



courses of action guiding our national psyoho- 
logical and political pohcy. 

Are the priorities in our readiness program 
suitable to the next decade? The traditional 
national security readiness program of the 
United States to include industrial mobiliza- 
tion, preparations for a long period of hostilities, 
large stockpiles of materials and the finiBhed 
items, provisions for transportation and support 
of huge nurnbei's of personnel and huge tonnages, 
etc., may well not be in accord with the reason- 
able probabilities of the next decode. Ca-tBinly 
oin* continental defense arrangements and 
our civilian defense are not cm-rentiy conastent 
with our military inventories and many of our 
other preparations. At the other extreme, there 
is, of coui'se, a thesis that practically none of 
these inventories, etc. would be used if hostilities 
broke out. Bather, the decision would be 
reached in a matter of hours, if not days, and 
in so short a time that there would not even be 
opportunity for rapid promotion of the surviv- 
ing young officers in the Air Force. Conceiv- 
ably, the couree of ^visdom is a middle ground 
witii somewhat less emphasis on support of 
lengthy hostilities and more ou ready mobile 
forces suitable for limited war. If this matter 
has not been examined incisively m light of the 
rensonoble probabilities of the next ten years, 
then such an oxamiuation should be undertaken, 
stepping oflF from guidelines which do not at 
present seem to exist with sufficient definition 
on tho National Security Council level. 

A aciontific costing review of the current al- 
location of effort may be iudicated shortiy. 
The headings for the analysis include: 

a. Now — new future — long term. 

b. massive hndear power— defense— mo- 

bilo forces — ^follow-up 
0. R & D— hordwaio — bases, etc — ^mon 

d, rcadiness-^nobility— flexibility-7-politi- 
col applicability 

e. Other 

Any shift in our military program, such as 
the recent budget-balandug proposals, should 
be undertaken m light of such an analysis. A 
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close analysis could conceivably show that we 
axe ovOT-insuring in one area compared to the 
hazards being accepted in another. Are we 
huying the equivalent of overseas bases tfTioe, 
of nudear dovastatioo of the USSR more than 
once, of B & . D; less or more than onoe? 

The suggcsiioDS in the preceding three para^ 
graphs are admittedly particularly difficult of 
achievement and require the best- of profes- 
sional kno^vledge combined with judgment. 
The difficultica are compounded by the fact, 
that such aualyses immediately crosses the 
most important vested interest-s and ruQs 
athwart firmly held objectives of niilitaiy, 
fiscal, and other individuals and departments, 
in the Executive Branch. 



VI. WHAT IS THE PRICE TAG7 

At best, this can be discussed only in gen- 
eralities and not in absolute figures. It might 
be that savings in some areas, rising out of 
the subjects in the imme<Iiately preceding paia- 
graphs, would be about balanced by needed 
increases in other areas. It seems nlmost, 
obvious that a reduction in U. S. military 
expenditures from those programmed at the 
beginning of this year, particularly if reductions 
are conspicuous ones, wifl trigger at least pro^ 
portdonate reductions in miUtary effort on the 
part of our allies and will i-etliico the chances 
that our statesmen \yill be able to achiove 
political ai'rangements justifying such reduc- 
tions. The net effect may be a need for in- 
creased cost to the U. S. Costs of equipment 
and of men are bound to go up during the 
decade. 

The price of increased readiness and mobility 
for limited and peripheral war should now bo 
accepted and paid. 

There are groat psychological dangers in 
relating (1) disarmament to (2) tiie political 
desires for balancing budgets while at the some 



time cutting taxes. The political wish can 
very readily father fallacious judgments in the 

national security area. If the U. S. policy 
approach ia consistently that we are willing 
and able to pay the price of security, including 
the non-military measures required about the 
world, we will better lead the free world in 
the efforts it needs to make and will avoid 
giving aid and comfort to Communists^ 

This memorandum does not pretend to under- 
take any economic analysis of our capabilities 
or of the problems of reconoihation of eco- 
nomic capabilities and political realities on the 
one hand with national sscuiity roquiraments 
on the other. It is noted, however, tliat our 
country's gross national product is expanding 
rapidly and that the free world is materially 
better off than it has been before since World 
War II. 

On the other side of the coin the costs of ■ 
military power are stoadQy rising on an item 
by item basis and ore also rising due to the 
rapid rate of obsolescence forced upon us by 
the racing pace of technological change. There 
ia a basis for a judgment that, in maintaining 
the prosant level, (1) cost measured in monetnry 
units such as dollars must almost cei'tainly rise 
if adequate security ia provided and (2) cost 
meosured as a proportion of gross national 
product iia manageable and may foil slightly. 

The most important aspect of the price tag- 
point is not the exact numbei' of dollai's. The 
question is: Can we afford it if necessary? 
There is no doubt that the U. S. economy can 
support materially more than it is now support- 
ing without adverse impact. The additional 
amount needed, if any, would not be more in 
the near future than 10 to 20 percent of the. 
ciuTont raiUtaiy budget. This is available, 
and possibly available from the cuiTent tax 
striioturo while still approximately balancing 
the budget. 
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L THE PROBLEM 

To dobormino tho critical inspoction probleniB 
if a surprise attack is to bo prevented. 

II. DISCUSSION 

Appendix A roproduooa the varied opiniona 
of invited soioiitiats covoi-ing the principal 
contora of tlie United States. It is door that 
no consonsiiB was rooobed and that the difB- 
oulbios of designing a good inspection systom 
are groat. 

An important point is that strategic aircraft 
spend 5% of their time in the air in troining 
flights lasting, on the average, 8 hours. Sanco 
only about 70 aircmft aro required for a sneak 
attack, U. S. and USSR^airoraft would have to 
bo accounted to wthin about 2% at least every 
two hours. If both sides have 1600 aircraft 
(bis seems a most difficult task. 



Surreptitious arming on super highways 
appears feasible. 

Diversion of the following numbers of nuclear 
weapons for clandestbe use by the USSR 
would be required: 

30 percent in 1055 
10 percent in 1960 
2 percent-6 percent in 1965 

This seems easy to do prior to establishment 
of inspoction \nthout possibility of detection, 
especially in the later yeai-s. 

A fail proof communications system appears 
to be difficult to design. 

The value of on inspection system appears to 
be illusory unless the United States and NATO, 
has an air dofonse that when warned can with- 
stand the surprise attack which is to be de- 
tected. Otherwise, what diffei-ence does it 
make. 

No final condumons were reached. 
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Paper 13: 
Appendix A 



Science Advisory Committee Comments on Control of 
Armaments and Inspection 



I. QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION ON 
ARMAMENT REDUCnON 

A. What arc the purposes, from the U. S. point 
of view, of a program of armament reduction? 

1. To incrooao relalim sb-ongth of U. S., now, 
nnd in Uie projocted futuro. Homiu'k: I^ent 
position rolokivo to U. K. anrl USSR probably 
aaUsfoctory. 

2. To incronso absolute physical security of 
continental U. S, Romavlc: present position in 
tliis regard clearly needs impi-ovemcnt; U. S. is 
vulnerable to surprise attack, and fear of such 
attack plays a ati-ong role in national thinking, 
loading, for oxainplo to talk of preventivo war 
snd to groat atross on mossivo rotoliation oon- 
copt. Possibly major objective of program 
aiiould bo to oliminato the possibility of surprise 
attack. 

3. To Qi-oato botloi* international atmosphei'o 
for normal dovolopmonb of domooraliic insUUi- 
(ions by reducing tension and foai*. 

4. To open the Soviet bloc and poimit pone- 
Irntion of democratic institutions and ideas. 
Komark: Our best soourity would bo a hole in 
(ho Iron Curtain. 

6. To reduce the economic burden ontniled 
in heavy oi'momont progi'ams. Remark: Tliis 
especially applies to Qonnany and ITranco whoso 
economies aro unable to support alargo mihtaiy 
program. (On tlio other hand, abmpt curtail- 
ment of U. S. Dofonao expenditures could have 
sovoro impact, botli abroad and at homo.) 
Remark: Fresont situation of almost total 
ignorance of Soviot capabilities and intentions 
roquiroB propqration on tlio part of tho free 



world for all possible kinds of attack. Not 
infrequently, our plans and policies must be 
baaed on exaggerated intelligence estimates, 
with the consequence that expenditures all out 
of proportion to the real threat are required. 
With better intelligence and elimination, 
through control and inspection of certain 
weapons systems, great economies could be 
achieved and much effort now devoted to 
meeting tbi-eats that do not actually esdst 
could be directed to more useful purposes. 

6. To establish a position of moral leadership 
for the U. a 

7. To farther progress 'in underdeveloped 
countries. 

B. What can be predicted about the conae- 
quencies in the next 10-25 years of present 
U. S. policy? 

1. Isrelativestrongthof U.S. increasing with 
time? 

2. What is the rate of technical advance of 
the USSR? Is our being ahead enough to 
guorantee security? . 

3. What will be the effect of tschnical ad- 
vances in other countries; specifically growing 
atomic weapons capabilities of small countries? 

4. What will be the effect of increasing 
independence of smaUer countiies: Japan, 
Asia, Germany, Arab states? Effect of chang- 
ing political complexion on our strategic 



6. Weakness of India? Spread of neu- 
tralism? 

6. If threat of suipriso attacks continue, 
what is cost of dispersion economically and 
Bocially? 
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7. What will be the effect on our security of 
foreseeable technological doTelopments as 
guided mianles, high-performance aircraft, 
IC5BM, CEBAR? 

8. Is reduction of annament a political, 
economic, and military necessity for the free 
world? (Adenauer) For the Soviet bloc? 

9. To what extent is reduction of interna- 
tional tension necessary to preserve our way 
of life? Does extomBl tension feed back and 
generate internal tension, and can this lead 
to a warlike orientation mthin our own country? 

10. Will our present policy be interpreted 
by USSR and neutrals (and Allies) aapreparation 
for aggression? 

C. What would be the consequences (o the 
U. S. of a general arms rednctlon? 

1. What is the puipoae of a military force? 

a. to promote national aims and support 
diplomacy, or 

b. to deter aggression, prevent war, win 
war, minimize losses. 

Remark: cuiTent policy is apparently 
directed entirely toward (b); Soviet 
policy hos been successful in both (?). 

2. Can a reduced militaiy force meet the 
demands of la and b? What would be the 
composition and purpose of such a force as 
regards 

0. offense 

b. defense 

c. contribution in alliances, 

3. What other means con be used to pro- 
mote national aims or settle disputes if military 
forces are reduced? U. N.? World Court? 
World opinion? Restraint of trade? (Is re- 
duced military force correspondingly reduced 
in effectiveness if balanced by equal reduction 
on the other side?) 

4. Bconomic impact on West of arms re- 
duction? 

D. What are the obstacles to negotiating an 
armi9 reduction? 

I. Clarification of position oif the Depart- 
ment of Defense: "any negotiation and any 



arms reduction would be detrimental to tno 
interests of the U. S." Is this a representative 
viewofDOD? WHY? 

2. Position of Department of State favoring 
negotiation? Reasons for difference from DOD 
point of view? Relative importance of DOD/ 
DOS in determining national policy? Possible 
reconciliation of views? 

3. USSR proposal of May 10, 1956: 

a. relation to then: previous position? 

b. reason for sudden change? 
Remark: possibly increased respect for 
nuclear weapons, possibly internal 
economic difi5.culties. 

c. what ports arc unacceptable to us? 

d. views of om- Allies? 

Remark: formulation of a suitable an- 
swer to the May 10 proposal is surely <V 
mattei- of gi-eatest orgonoy. 

4. What U. S, commitments must be main- 
tained? U, N.7 NATO? SBATO? Japan? 
South America? 

5. What con USSR reasonably requiie os 
residual foitses for intei-national commitments, 
internal security? 

6. What will be the reaction in the U. S. to 
proposal? How deal with DOD, SAC? 

£. What are the technical problems involved 
in arms reduction? 

1. Feasibility of obtaining strat^ic warning? 

a. value of such warning? 

b. assessment of reliability? 

c. how much warning can be expected? 

d. how define critical terms: "breach, viola- 
tion, aggression"? 

2. Feasibility of absolute control over or 
knowledge of 

a. nudear weapons 

b. weapons systems 

c. deUveiy systems (aircraft, commercial 
au'craft, ships, submarines) 
Remaric: high-performance aircrcift, 
Moch 0.8, and missiles may requiro 
control even in R end D stages. 

d. . land armies (bow count reserves, in- 

ternal police) 
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e. c&pi^bility for surpiise attack 

f. O7ero]l capability to exploit surpriae 
attack 

g. clandestine activities 

h. iBfiltration, subversion, 

3. Will it be ueoossory to permit a retaliatoiy 
capacity in being? Should each nation retain 
e, stockpile of nuclear weapons for this pui-pose? 

4. Nudonr weapons - 

a. Is compIokB elimination nocoaaary or 
possible? Can a fixed number be con- 
ti-oUcd? 

Romiu'k: with present development of 
tho art a stock of a few hundred oould 
constitute a serious thraat. Production 
of woapons-gi'ado matorinl on a mossivo 
scale could probably bo controlled. 

b. How coordinato loductiou in nudoav 
. woapons with reduction of convontional 

weapons? 

c. BfFoct on our forces of elimination of 
nuclear weapons? 

d. Can Pu bo eliminated? 

Romarlc: unthinkablotlmtoxisUngstooks 
would not bo used for peaceful applica- 
tions, 0. g., in brooders, but question- 
able wliothor production would continue; 
cost of separation is voi-y groat. 
6, Control tochi\iquos 

a. international va. national teams? 

b. international research center? 
0. moohonism of coinimuiication? 

d. access to "objects of control"; mooning 
of language of May 10 proposal? 

0. uaof ulnoas of opon inf ormadon via press, 
trndo, tnvvol? 

F. Tho purpose of a program for tho reducdon 
in armaments should be: 

1. To iiioronao tho rolativo strength of tho 
U. S. now and in tho projected future. 

2. To provide a more absolute physical soon- 
rityfor tho continental U. S. and its poasoaBionB. 

3. To create a better atmosphere for tho 
normal dovolopmout of our inatitudona and way 
of life in tlio 17. S. and in tlio froo world. 

4. To opon up tho Soviet bloo ao that demo- 



cratic inatitutions can grow and survive in that 
area, and the reduction of mystery and threat 
from that area. 

5. To reduce the economic pressure of arma- 
ment in the free world. 

. 6. To obtain for the U. S. a position of moral 
leadership in the world working for an exten- 
sion of freedom and democracy to help the 
underdeveloped countries make economic and 
political progress. 

.7. To reduce tension and fear all over the 
globe. 

n. TOPICAL OUTLINE FOR A STUDY OP 
THE TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
BACKGROUND FOR A U. S. POSITION 
ON REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 

A. Projection of relative free world and Com- 
mnnlst positions if present poligr continues— 
10 years, 25 years. 

. Now weapons, etc. 

Is tho sooiirity of tho U. S. incrcoaing or 
doci'Qiising OS tho cold war dovelopa? 

Wliat stiivina develop in the economic, 
political, and military situation in the free 
world allies and in tho Soviet bloo? 

Query: is reduction of armament or rate of 
gi-owth a poUtical, economic, or military 
necessity for the froo world or for the Soviet 
Woe? 

Important in this topic is increase in atomic 
stoclcpilo, peaceful uses of atomic onei'gy for 
powers ail over the globe. Nmv aircraft and 
biillistio missilos, dispersion problems and 
increasing independence of smaller coun- 
tries. 

Tho rise of Asian political conaciousnoas. 

Tho future of Japan, China, India, SE Asia. 

The increasing power of tho U. K. and the 
rising power of Qormony. Above oil, the 
inoi-oosing economical growth of the USSR. 

Can om' position of loaderahip and superiority 
(if true) bo maintained under tho changing 
circumstances? Is being ahead aufTident for 
tho pl^ioal protection of the U. S. and the U. S. 
woy of life? 
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B. What U. S. comm^tmentB must be main- 
tained? 

(b) What U. S. forces must exist even if tliera 
were no overwhelming threat of Soviet ex- 
pansion? What military power must the U. S. 
possess to fulfill its conunitmeats in the U. N. 
and to keep peace in the world, i. e., vis-a-vis, 
China, the Arab states, SE Asia, France, 
Gcimany, change in Japanese attitudes, weak- 
ness of India, etc.? In sliort, what military 
strength and bigonization is necessary to 
promote the national interest and support 
national poUcy? 

(b) Wliat militai-y strength could be per- 
mitted to USSR so that it can fulfill its require- 
ments for self-defense without being a powei-ful 
threat to its neighbors and to the world? 

C. Problems of (he reduction or abolition of 

(he stockpile of atomic weapons. 

(<i) With the destruction of the stockpile 
and plants for the production of plutonium, 
U'*' and diffusion plants for the enrichment of 
uranium. 

1. Effect on the infant atomic industry. 
The direction of development of nuclear 
power. 

2. Inspection problems, intelligence in gen- 
eral. Technical devices for inspection. 

3. What military capability we would 
have left in peacetime military establish- 
ment and in case of emergency. 

(b) Reduction of weapons but with contin- 
uation of plants for production of fissionable 
material. 

D. Technical problems arising from reduction 
of armaments. 

(a) Purpose and composition of forcesfor each 
important indusby: 

Interest of h. S. A. {continental) 

1. Diminution . of surpiisa aud maximimi 
utilization of U. S. natural defenses, wide 
oceans, northern wastes, effective elimina- 




tion of long-range surprise attack on 
aircraft, submarine, and ships and missiles 
caiTying large atomic warheads. 

2. Sh'ong defensive power and strategic 
and tactical early warning thi'ougli radOTj 
intelligence, etc. 

3. Retaliatory foroe in bung under prop^ 
control. 

Interest oj L. S. A. (flUies and free world} 

1. Protection of Western Europe warning 
systems, neutralized zones. Compositions of 
land armies and tactical air forces. 

2. Outlying possessions and allies, Japan, 
Philippines, Hawaii, etc. 

3. Keep sea lanes and communioations 
open and safe. 

4. MobiUty and easy troAsportability. 

(b) Enforcement, inspection, and oohtrol: 
To achieve the objectives of D. The reduc- 
tion iu ai-moment cannot be on the basis of 
percentages or numerical strength or a formal 
abolition of some weapon such ns atomio 
weapons, but mnst be on the basis of weapon 
sjyBtems and the inspection enforcement and 
control will vary with the different; weapon 
sjrstems. 

(a) Land armies and armored trooi>9 — 
straight forward method. 

(b) Navies, ships and Bubmariues — not 
difficult to check, must watch out for 
conversions. 

(c) Au'd'oft 

1. Ordinary iurcraft easy to defend. 

2. High performance at long or short 
range and high speed over 0.8 Mach very 
tJioroughly controlled. 

3. Misses — thorough contix)! oven in 
research and development stages. 

4. Atomio Weapons 

Eliminataon impossible with certainty. 
Massive production difiicidt with in- 
spection. 

Techniques for detection of divoi'sioQ, 
. not certain but will diminish smprise. 
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1 August IOCS 

m. MEM OBANDUM 

IDEAS DE7BL0HBD IN DISCUSSION EELATINQ TO D. Z. BECKLEB'S LETTER OF 

JUNE 3 ON DISARMAMENT 
Participants: Bronk, Havorth, Flak, Beckisr, andBerimeratmeettogso/ Jiuia30-Ju}j 1, 1955. 

A. Wbat are the relatiTe adyantages to the free vorld of control of armaments per se compared 
to the situation aa it is and will develop in the absence of control? 

On the sido of oonb-ol: 

1. Are we willbg to conUnae the present great tensions which (he threat of almost unlimited 
. destruction by nuclear weapons poses to both sides? 

' 2. Is it possible that the present armament activity will shortly lead us to either a financial 
or a tocbnioal situation from which we acquire growing weakness rather thm a continuance 
of Bti'ongth? (RolativB strength must be measured in terms of & time scale but our planning 
must not only consider our present situation but the future development of this ntuation 
in both. Uie political and toohniool sense.) 
a. Even if wo can succeed toohnologicaliy in retaining our military strength in the game of 
■ moOBuro and couutormoasure, will the economic strain tend to destroy the American ideals 
of freedom and progress that diffei-entiate it from the "isms"? In other words, even if we 
oan afford the necossaiy uncontrolled arms nice in new weajmns, ^vill not the pressures 
of the roco destroy oiu- free culture? 
4. Is it possible that negotiation on, and steps toward, disornuiment could lead to the 
disintegiation of the "Iron Curtain" thereby supplying us with new strength in new direo- 
(ioua to replace the advantage of present military strength? 

On tho sido of status quo: 

1. Would not any fom of control over disarmament tend to diminish our present strength 

vis-a-vis the Soviet Union? 
i. Would not disarmament peipetuato the captivity of tho SateUites and endanger Western 

Europe or oUior strategic areas? 

3, Is not the appm-enb Russian position evidence of the fact that our military strength is 
having a powerful, persuosive effect in modifying certain of their undesirable ideas, and, 
if so, would it not be unfortunate at the present time to curtail om" military activity? 
In other words, if wo have thom on the run, should we weaken our hand now? 

4. Are wo necessarily going to lose our strength advantc^e at any time? 

5. Must wo assume that a nudear \rax yroM lead to albost unlimited destruction or can 
tedinology contain nudenr dostruotdon in tho future? 

6, Wliat is tlio relationship of diaaimament to consequent increase in power and influence of 
thii-d parties? 

B. Quite independently of HmMatlons In armament?, the establishment of mutual inspection 
operationa may have merit. This could be an Important step toward the ultimate breakdown of 
the Iron Curtain. In particular, an inspection. If it can be devised, which would reveal the oMet 
of Immediate preparation for a passive blow with nuclear weapons would have the following benefits. 

1. It would greatly diminisb the poasibaiJy of surprise attack. 

2. It would generally reduce the possibilily of widespread armed conflict. 
8. It would induce stability by reducing extent of unfounded suspicions. 
4. It would reduce tho need for excessive armament in the face of the unknown, 
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We arc under no illusion that inspection could be obtained without some cost to us. But we 
should eviduate coat in terms of gains. 

Inspection and control need not be tied together. It ia valuable to think of them soparatoly. 
It would be unwise to agree to a control system based on iniqtection until we know bovr to 
moke inspection work and can evaluate it. 

C. Basic queations that might be answered by the Science Advisory Cktmmitfee to aid the 
U. S. GoTernment in assessing, deTeloping and evaluatrng plans for Inspection and controi. 

1. What are the relative strengths derived from various combinations of weapons systems in 
relation to different conditions of armaments control. 

(a) Whidi combinations from our point of view are superior, tolerable, and intolerable? 

(b) What (numerically) would be the effect on U. S. position now and in the future of 
abandoning nuclear weapons? 

(1) altogether 

(2) retain for air defense 

(3) oflier 

(4) docs control necessarily requiie control of nubloar mattei-? 

(c) Is inspection of nuclear materials technically feasible? 

(1) What would be precision of estimates? 

(2) What is tolerance in aceuraoy of estimate? 

(d) Is "inspection" of means of "bng-range" deliveiy todinioally feasible? 

(1) What would be precision of estimates? 

(2) What ia tolerance in accuracy of estimate? 

(e) What kind of inspection of other than nucieoi' weapons is neccssoiy to moke a contix>i 
or disarmament plan feasible; is the necessaty inspection technically feasible? 

(1) conventional 

(2) B & CW 

(3) other unconventional 

(f) How does one develop and adapt inspection procedures neoessoiy to reveal the do- 
velopment of any unanticipated (or new) typo of weapons and weapon systems? 

2. Is a "fail sofe" communications system technically possible? 

3. What are tlie values of inspection and how can we arrange it? 

(a) Assuming the Iron Curtain to be one of the great militaiy weapons of all time, can we 
evaluate Qio value of "inspection" as a major means of destroying it? 

(1) mtelligenco value of inspection U. S. vis-il-vis USSR. 

(2) negation of surprise 

(?) social effects on "climate" 

(These pomts require ampliiioation.) 

(b) What type of inspection would best accomplish these ends? 

(c) How could the USSR be mduoed to jom an mspaotioa ^tem that is completely satis- 
factory to us? 

(1) Having evaluated independent values of inspection, what would we be willing to 
trade for it? 

^) CJould inspection be presented with sufficient attraotiveness to obtain Soviet 
allJance without undue cost to us? 
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IV. MEMORANDUM 

BBPORT OF CAMBRIDGE MEETING ON CONTROL OF AHMS SPONSORED 
BY SCIENCE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

A two-day meeting was held in Cambridge, Mossaohusetta^ July 20 and 21, to discuss in a 
preliminary manner possible (eolinioiu approaches to the control of aima through an inapeotton 
system. 

Those in attendance all or port of the meeUng \vBre: 

Dn-vid Z. Beokler ..1....... Science Advisory Committee 

Ivan A, Getting Raytheon Maniifooturing Company 

Edmund A. Gullion. Stoasen Staff 

Morahall Q. HoUoway Lincoln Laboratory, M. I. T. 

James R. KiUiaa Massachnsetls Institute of Teohnology & SAC 

EdvmH. Land Polaroid Coipomtion 

Alien Latham, Jr Arthur D. Littlo, Inc. 

Max F. Millikonl Institute Intoraationol Studios, M. L T, 

Bruce S. Old - Arthur D. Littlo, Inc. & SAC 

Emmanuel R. Pioro....... Avco Manufacturing Couq>any & SAO 

Edward M. Puixell Howard Univoraity 

Hartley Rowe United Fruit Company 

Earl P. Stevenson Arthur D. Littlo, Inc. 

Roger S. Wamor Cambriclgo Corporation 

William Webster Now England Power Company 

Jen-old R. Zaohariaa Massochusotts Iiafcituto of Technology & SAC 

At the outsot it was generally agreed: 

1. The major Soviet strategic tlu-oat was its capability of launching a eurpriao attack. Thus, 
the major ptu-poso of on inspection system must bo ahned at detecting and blunting any such jnora 
by the Soviet. 

2. Massive buildup of army and navy forces could probably bo dotooted by inspootion of 
depots, combat supply points, and naval bases os long as ninety days before an attack. 

3. SAC inspection is an entirely different situation, since its dodiontod purpose and its opei'&- 
tioda are aimed at maintaining a constant capability ol snrpriso attack or instant retaliation. 

Therefore, the majority of ti\a time was spout in discussing moans of inspaclioQ to provent 
surprise air attack. 

The general conelusiona reached and obscrvafiona made were: 

1. A limited inspection system con bo devised which will incrooso tho probability of detecting 
lioBtUe intentions two to twenty-four hours before the launching of a surprise air attack. Detection 
of hostile intentions as long as ninety days prior to suoh an attack would require certain limitations 
in armaments which would probably have to be vioktod in order to build up a surprise capability. 

Some Elements of Short-Term Detection 

a. Observers at Large Av Boms. An inspootion i^tom lunitod to this alone would provide 
little or no warning of a surprise attack. However, it would have intolligonoe and othoir 
values as on important step hi international inspection. 
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b. Ri^ki to Unlimited SchedvUd Overfiighi, Thia is essBntial to any inspecfaon system for 
minimizing surprise attack going beyond paragraph a above. Such OTerjQighfe irould be 
cairied out in an inspected, identified international plane. 

c. /nspedion of Long-ranae Avrerdjt Tnffie. A system of sohedtded flight plana for all 
long-range airoraft, commercial, tankers or SAO bomber practice flights, and a reporting and 
tracking system would be required to account for long-range aircraft in order to dete6t devia- 
tiona and posdbla hostile intentions. Blectromc beacons might be devised to assist in the 
accounting. Limitations of total number of bombers in the air may be required. f 

d. Inxpeclim cj} Payload. Detection of the marrying of weapons to airplanes is ono of the I 
big iiispection problems. All long-range aircraft would have to be inspected, espeoiaUy for 
nuclear weapons. This would be valuable despite the possibility of concealed weapons ond- 
secret staging bases. 

e. Observers at Delivery Vehicle Prodiiction Ceniera. This would make available production 
figures and minimize the possibility of clandestine modiiication of au'craf t. . 

f. ROiable "FaU Saf^' Oommunicatims. This is a problem of authentication as well as 
communication. Cryptographic means of identification oa well as arrangements for inspeotora 
and their location require study. 

g. Inapedion and CorUrol oj Nuclear Materials and Weapone. Inspection and control 

• sufficient to keep illegal diversions to ivithin the accuracy of normal accountability (See con- j. 
dusion 2.). The importance of limited iospBction will increase \vith time as tbo USSH 
approaches nuclear and delivery parity with the U. S. Although such inspection can roduco 
both Qi&fotsiMLUy uad probabHUy of surprise attack, it cannot be relied upon to Uio exdusioii 
of taoticai warning devices. It can be importantiy supplemented by unilateral intolligenoo 
activities. We cannot afford to pay a high price for one- to two-doy warning (as by giving up \ 
European bases). Although these inspections and controla can be circumvented or spoofed, | 
they may introduce such uncertainties into Soviet planning as to discourage the launching of a i 
global WOT. i 
To be effective the inspection indicated above would have to be extended to tho ontiro ^ 
Soviet bloc. It would require hundrads of U.S. nationals; although, ropresentativos of noutrol 
nations could also bs used. 

Although a suiprise attack could be mounted without detectable activity in the army and 
navy, such activity might precede an attack. In any case, the posting of inspectors at central ; 
points involving these sarvices would be useful as a source of intelligonce for us and a roatriotion 
oh Russian preparations to follow up a sm-prise attack. 

2. Any inspection system involving inspection of fissionable materials production should be 
based on the assumption that a certain small percentage of the total production (about ono to 
three percent) cannot be accounted for and could be secs>etiy diverted to illegal uses. 

However, ah inspection system capable of accounting for fissionable materials down to even 
a few percent would be highly worthwhile in refinuig our estimates of USSR production and would 
be essential to control and/or inspection of tho distribution of fissionable materials for weapons use. 

This conclusion assumes that clandestine nuclear production facUitios in the USSR and her 
satellites would be detectable through inspection. The quantity of flssionable materials which 
could be diverted over the next five years without detection could be suflSdeht for some ten to 
one hundred weapons, including thermonuclear. If our retaliatory power is docreaaed or con- 
behtrated on few bases during this period, the diverted weapons could decisively cripplo our 
retaliatory power if not OUT population- and industiry. 
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To me above eatiinate of unaocountable matariik] musb be added Qis irreduoible error in 
sooQQtang fox past produotion of fissionable materiola. 

It follows that there can be no absolute safety in iaapeoting and controUing flBslonable mate- 
.a.\B production per se; although, such inspection would complicate prBparations and plans for a 
arprifle attack and would resti-ict the number of weapons available for delivery. The danger 
■^oxn auoh secreted material can bo substantiaUy reduced tbrougb control and/or inspection of 
■iv delivery systems conpled with strengthening the defensive systems of the countries involved, 
^liis is a point the Science Advisory Committee will have to consider further. 

8. Wo do not believe' that the dangers of secret diversion of weapons materials are such as 
iO i-equire a cesaation of the ptoductioa of fisrionablo materiols. This would seriously stall the 
leveloping nudoor power industry. Some compromise with.' the State Department moratorium, 
doo might be possible by continuing U-236 but halting FUr239 production, as there is at present 
power use for plutomum. Continued production coupled with a reasonoble iDspootion and 
:iontrol system over production and delivery could mioimize the dangers attendant to continued 
production of fissionable materials. 

It ie worth investigating the possibility that inspection and control of the flow of fissionable 
material could be facilitated through the addition of along half-life radioisotope whioh could signal 
^Ixe presence of fiaaonable material to an inspector in the vicmily who is equipped with a radiaUon 
dotBotion dovico. 

4. Control of one delivery system may convert other uncontrolled delivery systsma from 
secondary to primary threats due to the transfer of ener^es of the secret oggreasor, Restrictions 
on aircraft delivery would require spedol attention to the deteotion and possible control of clan- 
destine delivery within the U. doliyery by ships and submarines, and the use of biological, chemical, 
and radiolo^oal warfare. 

6. In addition to ptopbaing inapcotion oxrangements for lesseung the posaibiUly of a surprise 
o,ttaok, consideration should bo given to the following actiom which, if necesaaiy, could be taken 
apart from inspection of oir delivery capabililaes. All of these actions would nooessarily require 
verification through speoiolizcd types of inspection and would be implemented in progressive 
phases. This could be preceded by general discussions witJi the USSR on types of activities and 
plants whioh require inspection: 

a. Open nuclear powor plants to the public, diaolosing total capacity and fuel. 

b. Discloaiu'o of size of nuoleor stool^ilo. 
0. Disclosure of numbers of aircraft. 

d. Nonproduotion of high supersonic oh-craft. 

a. NonpToduction of interoontanental and other stratefpo mianles and limitation of teat 
facilities. ' 

Since this weapon and the oiroraft of paragraph o are not yet in oxisteaoe, and there is a good 
chance of detection in numbers, there might bo advantage to thoU. S. b propoang nonproduo- 
tion at this time. 

f. Nonproduotion of bacteriological warfare agents. 
This could have unique good will value and provide a baas for cooperation in the life sciences. 
Antiorop agents wpuld not bo included in this prohibition. BW might be a good guinea pig 
area in which to initiate international inspection. 

6. Inspection and control should not extend to research and development of new weapons 
This limitatipn is necessary to avoi4 the technological surprise and leadrtimo Avhioh might bienefit ; 

^HBBDBBT: 
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the country whioli carried on clandestine research and devdopment in violation of a control 
agreement. 

7. In assessing schemes for inspection and control of ormaxnents and related activities, em- 
phasis should be placed in the ovep-all probability of success in detection indications of hostile 
intent rather than on absolute reliability in every step of inspection and control. Even thougli 
the chances of deception and evasion in any given step may be ninety percent, a chain of five such 
steps would hove an over-all probobility of success of less than sixty percent. Secondly, tho in? 
speotion plans must be measured against our present knowledge of the USSE rath or tlian solely 
on the basis of what information would be ideally required. Third, the plans must bo evaluated 
against the 1060 conditions of nuclear and deliveiy equality rather tlmn against our fading woapona 
superiority. 

. Any presently conceived system of inspection and control can be circumvented to a dangorous 
degree by massive deceptioh.practiced by a vast ooimtry with a totalitarian govommont. Thoro- 
fore, it is highly important that the U. S. nob place confidence in any inspection and control systotn 
at the expense of maximum militaiy preparedness under the agreements and of constant national 
alertness. 

8. Inspection of indicators of national productive capacity such ns, the stool, petroloumj 
aluminum, power, coal, etc., industries, is not a promising avenuo for detection of hoetilq in ton tions. 
The USSB has already in being an mdustiy capable of supportbg a war. Such fln inspoctiipn Of 
China would be more to the point. 

There was some difference of opinion as to whether the U. S. iu spending twelve porcont of &NP 
for arms was thereby keeping inordinate pressure on the USSR to tlio extent tljab tlio USSR is 
talking peace to gain relief, or whether the U. S. cuiTcnt arms spending is moro to bo considorod a 
drain on our progress in our world-wide fight against Communism. 

9. There was a plea that the Science Advisory Committee tiy to sot down what it considorod 
to be flic ideal control of arms ayatem. Tlien one might bo able to tailor propoi-ly an o/Tootivo 
inspection system. In general, one could consider as a bare outline for the ideal case: 

a. Strong national defensive capability with limited inspection. Mako attack obviously 
unprofitable. 

b. Limited offensive retaliatory capability with full mspeotion. 
o. Brush fires to be handled by a UN Brigade. 

BnucB S. Old, August 8, 1965. 

Distribution: Members and Consultonta, SAC Attendants at Cambridge Moetine na listed 
on Page I. 

EXBOUTIVB OmOE OP THE PrBBIDBNT 

Offiob o» Dh?bnbb Mobilization 
V. MEMORANDUM WAsamOTow 26. July SB, lOBB 

Meuokandxim For Membehb Scibncb Advisory Commitibb 
Subject: Waahmgton Senunar on Inspectaon and Control of Armaments 

•xr.^l^rit^'^ft f ^ ^f""^ ^^"'y Committee, aa informal discussion on 

oSaLS ™enl« was held on July 11 and 12. 1066. The following poreons 

CaDSiSd W ™T°°A?"«f K'^Ph Clark, Hugh L Dryden, 

^aptam Donald W. Qladney (Mr. Stassen's office). Colonel A. J. Goodpaster. Lawrence J. Holder' 

BT 
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Bon, Jr., Ellis A. Johnson, Stofan T. Possony, Herberl Scovllle, Jr., WiUieni Shockley, Merle A. 
Tiive, and Alan T. Waterman. 

A Bummary of opinions expressed is endoaed. This suounary has been checked mth 
selected members of this group, but it hoa not been possible to circulate it to all who were present. 

Datid Z. BeokiiBb, 

^teeiUive Officer, 
Sdenee Admsory CommHtee. 

ODM-12733 

VI. SUMMARY OF VIEWS - 

AD HOC QEOUP ON INSPECTION AND CONTROL OF ARMAMENTS MEETINGS IN 
OFFICE OP THE ODM SCIENCE ADVISOKY COMMITTEE, July 11 and 12, 1066 

1. The development of mnltinicgatoii tliormomicloar iroApoua and long-range aircraft have 
groatly inoreaaed tJio rislc of a surprisa attacks Fifty to ono liundro<I woU-placcd bombs on U. S. 
targets would at least offootivdy cripple if not defeat this country. 

2. An inspection system could Bojnowhnt increase tbo probability of ^yarning and reduce tho 
rislc of suipriso attack. Tliore is no practical inspection system it^iioh can assure wm-ning. Even 
though unrdiiablo from ft warning staadpoini, tlu) ozporimontid, intolligdnco and psychological 
vnluojof inspootion would bo highly advantageous to tl\o U. S. AcoDptonco of on inspection system 
requires considerable build-up of our defonso posture, including non-miliinry dofonses. Strong 
measures would need to bo tolcon to bo sure otlior intolligonco activities woie improved and 
strongtlioned. 

3. Altlvougli tUo grov\p was pessimisUc tlmt both a roliablo luul mtitnoily acooptablo inspoction 
system could bq devised, it felt that tho potential importance of developing such a ^tem justifies 
serious study. 

4. Three levels of armaments require fiirtlior study in terms of tho risks of snrpriso attack and 
its probable oonsequencos (a) tl\o uncontrolled armaments toco, (b) intermediate levels of disarma- 
ment, and (c) very Ioav levels of armament. It wna ogi-oofl that lovol (a) woTild bo unstable because 
tho gimt dcatructivo power possosBcd by boUi sides might lead to on ii-rational decision to attack 
because of a temporary toolmologicnl advantage acoi-uing to tlio aggressor nation. Level (b) would 
likewise be unstable booauso tho possibility of deception and tlio avoilability of reliable infonnation 
on ToIatlTo capabilities would malce a favorable outcome probabilistio for the U. S. Level (o) would 
require some moans of neutralizing tho manpower of the USSR with her advantage of interior lines 
of communication. 

5. Tho group felt a need for a moco precise quantitativo estimate of tho degree of acourncy 
required in estimating violations of an inspoction system in toi'ins of capabilities for surprise attack. 

6. Sovernl suggestions wore made for limited inspection possibiliUes to dotoimino what is 
required for adequate inspootion and warning time and to dovolop tcohniquos for mora general 
inspoction an-angemonts, . 

a. Experimentation within the U. S. employing U. S. nationals to inqtoot SAC operations, and 
TJ. 8. industiy. 

b. U. S.-USSII inspection of a spodfio weapons system, o. g., strategic nir forces. 

c. U. S.-USSR inspoction of agi'ood upon selected goographicnl oroos within each country. 

7. A brief examination of posaiblo combinations of inspootion and controls to fadlitato inspoo- 
tion (os contrasted with limitations) did not disclose any sdiomo wliioli could not easily bo circum- 
vented by a determined enemy to provent warning during tho interval required to launch a surprise 
attack. Further, any inspootion sobemo must conmdor tho pos^bility that weapons, troops, ma^ 
terid and production oould bo ooncoalod in China or tho Soviet Bloo. 
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8. There was agreement that a Ught inspection system for fisaonabh material produotiMl 
would be unrealistic because of the manifold possibilities of diTorsion, and that conti-ols over de- 
livery vehicles were more practicable than over nuclear production. 

8. Howevo', there was lock of agreement on the need for inspection and control of niidoor 
production. One view rejected nudear inspection and control as impractical and misleading. 
Another view was that the stockpiling of nuclear weapons should bo limited to a largo but limited 
number (such as 600) whereby expected ettata in inspection would not be dangerous, but total 
destruction in the event of global war could be somewhat restrioted as compared with unlimited 
stockpiling (thousands of atomic weapons). 

10. An inspection and control arrangement must be time-phased to accommodate diangoa in 
weapons systems (as in gomg from loog-range avcraf t to the ICBM) . 

11. Them is no basis for hope in bung able to control the design or porformonco obaraotorisljcs 
of weapons systems or to outlaw weapons because of the possibilities of designing arouiul and 
circumventing audi reatiictions. The psychological advantages of outlawing largo-scalo fallout 
through agreements to control the employment of thermonuclear weapons requires study. 

12. A possible alternative to control of arms is to balance militoiy power such as by promoting 
atomic capabiliUes on the part of other nations induding neutrals. 

Vn. COi»Y OP iETTER 

C The band Cohpohatiow O 

O legs Eye Street, N.W. O 

P Wabhisqtok 6, D. C. P 

T y 

Augwt 11, IBBS 
WL-1064 

Mr. David Z. Bbckisr 
Etecutive (hjieer 
Seienee Advisory Committee 
Qffiet ofD^ense Mobilisalion 
Executive Qffiu of the Prtsideia 
Washinoton 25, D. C. 
Dbar Datb: 

Pursuant to your suggestion, I have written Dr. DuBiidge and endose a copy of my letter for 
your information. 

With respect to the summary report you prepared, which I tliink is oxcoUonb, I have only 
two comments: 

^"iP??"™"^-**® paragraph, which diaenases the advantages to the U. S. of inspection, 
l-should hke to pomt out that there may be hidden disadvantages to us which liaro pathaps not 
been fully examined. It is by no means clear to me that I would want, for examplo, to ogi-oo to 
mutual iDBpcction of SAO and SUSAO bases, even though we know very Uttle about the outward 
iwpeot« of SUCAC and they know a great deal about SAC. This involves operational and political 
mtdligence ronsiderations m an hnportant way, not simply the question of inteUigonoo on physical 
objects. I thmk this is a faurly important point. 

ih. hL^^r^^\ u 0" le^slB of armament, I would not bo too sure that 

itLS, S r ^t'^^^^^'^^^^^ of temporary tedmological advantage on the part of the 
Sff T ; TT?"^ vmUihlB for other reasons, but I doubt that Soviet policy makers at a 
high lavd would miUate an att«&, say, because they had an lOBM and we didnH and had no. 
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defense against it. It ia too rislcy ft-om the operational standpoint to rely on this kind of thing ia 
the case of Q> really serious policy decision. Besides, I don't see tho rel&tion between level of ormii- 
ment and technological advantage. Wouldn't the latter be moro important in the caae of lower 
levels of armament? 

I hope I was able to be of some help and appreciate the fine job you did in preparing the 
aummary. 

Best regards, 
Sinooi-ely, 

(8)Laiuiy 

L. J. HsHSBRSoA, Jr. 

Attachment Associate Dirador. 

Vin. COPY OF LETTER 

C The rand Cobpobatioh O 

O lege E^e SHreet, N. W. O 

P Wabhimoton 6, D. C. P 

Y Y 

AugwUll,19SB. 
WIr-1063 

I>r. L. A. DuBniDOB 

Soienoe Advisory CommUUe 
Office oj Defense Mobilizaiion 
JSiseetiiive Oijice of the President 
Wabhinqton 26, D. 0. 
DbabLbb; 

As you may know, Dave Beckler asked me to job with Hugh Dryden, Alan Waterman, and 
fkloi-lo Tuvo, among othera, in a session held here in July on the subject of the control of armaments, 
for the puipoac of possible assistance to your Committee. Dave tells me the summary report of 
■■ our meetings ia being made available to your Committee, and when I told him that I had some 
, additional notions whioh might possibly be of aaaistanoe in your dotibemtions, he BUggested that 
'l •write to you. 

I sliould first nice to say that this letter is purely an expression of my personal views and is 
being submitted solely in the hope that it may possibly call the attention of your Committee to 
some aspects of the problems you are considering which may not otherwise have been brought to 
light. I certainly have no specific proposals to make nor even any suggestions as to solutions of 
the very complex and difBoult problems involved. However, the general matter of control of 
ai-maments and inspection appears to me to be bo critically linked to the security of the free world 
that I folt impollod to set down some of my thoughts, however ill-oonsiderod, in the hope that 
I might perhaps oontiibute somothiug. 

PISABMAMENT 

Disormamont, or limitation on onuament, seoms to me to be a subject on whioh thei'e are ia 
some qunrteiB a good many misconceptions. Moat of us have perhaps been conditioned to believe 
tbnt limitation or reduction of armaments is something to be desired m itself. It is not at all dear 
to me that this is necessoiQy so. For present purposes, let ua assume that what we really wish is 
to avoid waa- or at least a catao^smio war. We might say. then that this is the end, and disarmor 
fnont simply one oonooivable meona to this end.. Disamomeat- or control of armaments h not 
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thoraforo an end in itself. It is conceivable, in fact even qiute possible, that means other than 
disumament may be preferred. Until recently this has been the position of our government since 
the Korean irnx. 

It seems to me, thereforoj that we should examine the oontFoI of armaments objectively in 
terms of probable pay-off and cost in comparison with other means to the some end, Perhaps 
an analogy is the locnl police force. Here the end is the reduction or conti-ol of crime. The 
reduction of the police force is not on end in itself, although if the end can be achieved while at tlis 
same time reducing the police force without adding other burdens upon the community, then 
sometimes the reduction of the police force might be justified. However, in practice such instances 
appear to be rather rare. 

Conadering the end of avoiding or redutnng the probability of a catastrophic war and looking 
at control of armaments as a means to this end, we Uien must determine how wo con get the samp' 
or better protection against the probability of war, at a lower cost, while disanning. If this condi- 
tion could be achieved, then disarmament might appeal" desirable. However, Uioro are certain 
facts of life which we must face. In the first place, in the opinion of many rosponsiblo people, 
our protection is now inadequate. Our present and planned mOitaiy capability doos not look 
very impressive in the light of the growing Soviet atomic stockpile, long-range Air Forco capability, 
and missile development programs. It mig^t, therefore, wdl be ai^ed that oven onr proaont 
anuoment program is grossly inadequate to achieve the protection wo roquii-o. 

A second problem is that in the atomic and thei'monucloar era, as. opposed to earlier eras, 
where mobilization and leisurely preparation after the outbreak of war wore possible, roduotion 
or control of armaments would almost certoinly hove to be supplemented by other measures such 
as passive defense, dispersal and hardening of our remaining forces, etc These additional meas- 
ures might in fact cost as much as a higher armament level and might not niicossarily ^ve \ib ns 
much protection. This, I am afraid, is a point which has not been adequately oonsidorod by those 
who see in disarmament a step toward reduction in government expendituim Eurtliermoro, wo 
an know how difficult it is to persuade people to take the kind of supplejnontary action required 
to maintain our safety at even the present level; Measiu-os looldng to the reduction of vnliioro- 
bility in our military ore woefully slow of adoption and certainly our civil defense pi-ogram has 
not been outstandingly successful. If the poHtical or other considerations whioh have caused those 
programs to lag are of a permanent or seimipermanent nature (1. o., wo juat won't malce xip our 
minds to do these things) then disarmament or control of armaments might in foot bo auioido from 
a practical standpoint. 

One aspect of control of armaments whioh has perhaps not received as much considoration as 
it should relates to the relative ratios of types of armament or weapons systems. Tliis is of course 
a familiar problem wheai put in terms of USSR manpower vs. U.S. oii'-atomio technology, but it is 
more coniplex Hian this and should probably receive considerable study. Clearly tho Soviola 
have studied it or they would not have come out with tho rather spocifio propoanla they have made. 

As a corollary, much is said nowadays about the higher probability of pei-iphoi-al or limited 
war vs. total war. It seems quite conceivable that some forms of control or limitation on arma- 
ments which might appear desu-able from the standpoint of total war could be very undesirable 
in terms of the free world's capability to deter, or, if neoesBary, woga limited or parlpherra wm. 



looking at the inspection problem, which perhaps can best bo considered separately from 
the disarmament problem, one is struck by the fact that here olao the Soviets seem to have a 
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notion of what they want which is more concrete than any we have officially adopted. I under- 
stand that Charlie Lauritsen has suggested that a careful analysis be made of the Soviet proposals 
in an attempt to determine what it is they want or expect to learn from their inspection in the U. S. 
This would appear to bo an extremely desirable study to have made. I am not at all sore that nre 
loiow what it is wo want to know about the Busuojis. This should certainly be given very careful 
study in terms not only of objeotives but of feasibility and reliability. 

In looking at USSR inspootion in the U. S., I think we perhaps tend to exaggerate Soviet knowl- 
edge of our true operational capabilities. Undoubtedly, they have much better intelligence con- 
cerning us than we do concerning them. On the other hand, the confidence they can place in 
the infoitnation they have may be low enough so their doubts greatly restrict their freedom of 
' decision. I submit that it is eminently desirable for us to avoid any reduction in these doubts, 
for .reasons which I shall not go into here biit which I shall be glad to discuss with you at any 
time. Outward appearances, oven oh a fairly detailed bosia, ore very different from a real and 
accurate luiowlodge of tnio capabilities. 



There is a briof suggestion in tlio summary report of our meetings here in Washington relat- 
ing to the balance of military power. This has to do with the posaibility of changing the bi-polar 
world, at least in military terms, to a multi-polar one. This is an extremely complicated and 
diOlcult problem but perhaps should be studied much more carefully than it has been. There are 
a variety of posaibllitios. 

Even if wo took no action, the U. K. and almost certainly some other European nations will 
acquire an air-atomic military capability before too long. There are things we could do about 
this natural growth. We could accelerate it by support of vaiious kinds or we could, conceivably, 
actually create an atomic capability on the part of our allies, or even neutrals, such as India. 
Perhaps tho oxistonco of multiple atomic capflhiUty would not bo an unmbced blessing; on the 
other hand, it might reduce the confidence of the Soviets that they could achieve all their objec- 
tives by a massive blow against one nation, saoh as the U. S. It aeons to tne &a.l this is an area 
which requires soarching examination. 

Thoro is one aspect of disaiinoment which might be mentioned hero as it is related to the 
question of m\ilti-poIar capability. Some armament control schemes which might look attractive 
to VLB or bo in our interest might not bo in the interest, say, of the U, K., because of the difference 
in tho state of their atomic or military programs. Presumably such angles are being considered 
by the U. S., but there has been very littie mention of them to my knowledge. 

I am afraid this is a rather disjomted and fragmentary letter, but I hope it may perhaps 
contribute to your disouBsiona in a small way. 

With boat regards, 
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Sincerely, 



IbJ Laeby 

L. J. Hbitobbbok, Jr. 
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Thresholds of Armament Effort— 
U.S.andU.S.S.R. 



Originator; Stocy May 
Critic: Qeorgo A. Lincob 

Tho purpose of this paper is to ezainine the possibilities of increasing the volume of amament 
production to a point where there would be a good prospect of stxaining the Soviet economy to 
tho breaking point by inducing a oompotitive effort beyond that which its economy could support. 



I. CURRENT D. S. AND USSR COMPAM- 
SIGNS— TOTAL ECONOMIC OUTPUT 
AND MIUTARY EXPENDITURES 

Porspeotivo upon the question at issue is 
fiu-nishod by comparing (ho i-ough magnitudes 
of the two economics and their respective 
militfiiy expenditiure commitments. 

The United States 

1. Tho Qross National Product of tho 
United States is cun'ontly about $386 billion. 

2. Our total military outlays ore of the order 
of $40 billion, or between 10 and 11 pei'cent of 
the GNP. 

3. Our annual expenditures on militoiy hard 
goods amount to somewhat less than one-half 
of our total defense outlays. 



The USSR 

1, Tho Gross Nationol Product of the USSR 
is estimated at around $126 billion, or about 
orio-tliii-d that of tho U. S. 

2. Its total military outlays are estimated at 
something over $20 billion, or 16 to 18 percent 
of tho GNP. 

8. Its annual production of military hard 
goods is estimated at ai'oimd $10 billion. 



Comparison of the Two 

In proportion to the size of its economy, the 
USSR is spending about 60 percent more than 
we are for military expenditures as a whole 
and for tho sub-category of military hard goods, 
although the absolute amount of the espend- 
itures in each cose is only one-half as large as 
oiirs. 

The latter statement, taken at face value, is 
apt to lead to erroneous conclusions, for; 

a. With only about half of the "soft item" 
expenditm>es of the United States, the USSR 
supports far larger military contingents than 
wo do. Among the factors that make this 
poBsiblQ 010 thob far lower pay and sub- 
sistence scales and thnr comparatiyely largo 
concentration of military personnel grades in 
the lower rank and pay brackets, 

b. Similarly, in the matter of military 
hard goods production, the USSR appears 
to got a larger quantitative return than is 
indicated by expenditure figures of currencies 
theoretically reduced to a common base. 
Intelligence estimates of comparative arma- 
ment production seem to indicate a Soviet 
production roughly comparable in over-all 
magnitude to om-s, although the comparison 
is admittedly difficult because of wide dis- 
crepancies that fall one one side or the other 
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in yarious weapon categories, and of qualita- 
tiye differences that are hard to appraise. 
Seemingly, a much greater degree of stand- 
ardization in a variety of major weapon 
types on the par t of the USSB is an important 
factor in producing tibia result. 
At any rate, upon the basis of prevailing 
practices and methods of comparing expendi- 
tures in the two currencies, it is reasonable to 
assume that iba USSB could match an ex- 
pansion in our overall military outlays at half 
tihe coat represented in our budget. It is not 
so dear that this would hold true for a matching 
of military hard goods expenditures alone, 
particularly if such, matching were called for 
upon a selective basis. In a number of fields, 
such as electronic equipment, the ratio ai 
Soviet expenditures to American seems to work 
out much doser to a 1-to-l ratio. Comparafively 
large capital equipment expenditures on the 
Soviet side might also be invdved. 

n. THE SOVIET BREAKING POINT 

Hov large an expansion of militaiy effort 
could the USSR economy support? It is 
logical to start from this end, since the XT. S. 
economy, without reference to internal or 
external political considerations, is dearly 
capable of supporting a greatly augmented 
military program. 

Intelligence estimates indicate that, again 
measured in purely economic tenns, the USSR 
could mobilize without eollapae as mudi as 40 
percent of her total annual production for 
military outlays in a cold war setting, and per- 
hai» as much as 00 percent under oU-out war 
conditions. 

If this appraisal is accurate, fhe USSR could 
support total military outlays of a $fiO billion 
dimension without uitolerable eeotumie strains if 
the competitive pressure were doomed to dc" 
mand it. That would mean a multiplication of 
kor present militDiy outlays by two and one- 
holf times. 

Upon the basis of existing U. S.-USSR 
expenditure rataoa of something like 2 to 1, it 



would take a $60 billion dollar increase in total 
U. S. military outlays to invoke this Soviet 
competitive response. Since a U. S. expansion 
of anything like that dimension is for beyond 
the range of prootical aoceptance in the present 
domestic and IVee World political context, tiie 
concept set forth for exploration in this paper 
appears 'definitely unpromising, at least if the 
challenge is offered ihrough on over-all miliUay, 
outlays approach. 

But the prospect of inducing strains in the 
Soviet economy appears less fanciful if the 
competition is visualized as one that focuses 
sharply upon selective military hard goods fidds. 
If, for example, the United States were able to 
achieve a substantial dovelopmcmtal break- 
through in major weapons of offense, such as 
intercontinental guided missiles, and were 
willing to devote considei'able additional sums 
to their produotion, there would assuredly be a 
considerable pressure upon the USSR to answer 
the challenge. 

The same result might be obtained by a 
United States breakthrough in defensive weap- 
ons — ^particularly in weapons that assured us 
of substantial immunity tram enemy bombs 
delivered by manned drcraft at a time when 
the USSR still was vulnerable to our delivcxy 
potential and hod not yet devdopcd a massive 
capacity for guided missile attack upon us. 
Obviously, any breakthrough that would give 
us precedence in establishing additionally 
effective protection against guided missile 
attack would be of even greater significance. 

It is by no means dear that the USSR could 
expand its output of military hoi'd goods by 
anything like 2% times (to a (26 billion level) 
inadiortpei'iod. A recent appraisal estimated 
that Susaian military hard goods production 
at its $10 billion levd mortgaged approximatdy 
one-third of her $30 billion per yeoi- metd 
working industry cnpadty. By conti-Qst, the 
U. S. military hard goods production absorbed 
loss than 15 percent of our capacity in the 
same fidd. The requu'ement of matoliing an 
additional $8 or $10 billion expanmon of hard 
nulitory output would probably cause consid- 
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arable internal readjustment of Soviet internal 
arrangements that might induce embarrassing 
if not untenable strain, if it wore of a type that 
called for Russian expenditm-es somewhat com- 
pai'able to ouis. 

The optimism of the preceding porsgraph 
sliould be qDali&ed, hoAvever, by a number of 
considei'ations. 

It would talce a developmental breakthrough 
of genuine strategic importance to offer sub- 
stantial aaauranco of sufBcieut prossm'e to re- 
quire a Soviet response in kind. 

There ore a number of visualizable develop- 
ments of this natiuro Uiat miglit logically coll 
for a diversion of cun-ont expenditures on eidier 
side, the substitution of now weapon production 
for tlmt of weapons currently manufactured, 
rntlior than a riot addition to output or ox- 
pondituroB. 

The sjjocd wiUi wliidi the USSll would feel 
called iipon to respond is problematical at best. 
In substance, she is in the enviable position of 
having control of the trigger. She can be rea- 
sonably certain that, unless she overtly forces 
the issue, wo Avill not aggrosaivoly Attack oven 
tiiou^ Uio advautago rests witli us. Wo con 
have no audi assurance. Therefore, althougli 
such a dovclopniont as bos boon premised would 
undoubtedly evoke a response, tlie tempo of 
such response could bo importantly of Eusaia's 
choosing. The pace could bo timed to fall 
within the limits of accommodotablo internal 
adjustment. 

Unilateral action on tlto part of tlio United 
States to considerably stop up its military ox- 
pcnditnres would moot wiUi formidable intei-nol, 
allied, and neutralist opposition. The not po- 



litical consequences of such repercussbns, and 
their Communist exploitation, would have to 
be carefully weighed. However, it should be 
noted that increased U. S. miUtary expenditures 
of the type outlined in section II above, could 
be lationaHzed as having a purely defeasuu 
connotationi even thou^ in fact they could 
alter the entire balance of massive offensive 
potential as a deterrent force. Expenditures 
for "defense" could prabably be increased with 
a minimum of .politicol Tq)ercuBsions. 

m. CONCLUSIONS 

1. On balance, it does not appear that the 
concept put forth at the begbiiuDg of tlus 
paper holds sufficient promise at the present 
juncture to worrant high precedence in our 
current strategy. 

'2. Time and a change in political climate 
could radically alter the appraisd. 

3. The potentials of the idea, particuloi'lj' in 
its sdoclcd application as suggested, are worthy 
of intensive study agamst a time when the 
appi'oacli may have gi'eator appUcability than 
now, 

4. Meanwhile, it is significant that our most 
hopeful means for inducing at least embarrass- 
ing strain in the Soviet economy would seem 
to lie in the area of radically increnscd expendi- 
tiu'oa for now weapons relating to delivery end 
defense against delivery of atomic and hy^ogen 
bombs. Abreaktlu-oughinntlieraf thraefields 
would be of canieial importance upon solely 
strat^o considerations. It has the added 
vu'tuo of offering the type of production com- 
petition that is comparatively most costly for 
theUSSB to match. 
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Psychological and Pressure Aspects of 
Negotiations with the USSR 

Originator: Henry A. Kissinger 
Critic: Stefan Possony 



I. THE PROBLEM 

TIio sorios of nogotiations which started with 
tho Gonova summit conference lu-e forcing the 
U. S. to examine ngain its diplomatic and 
psyohologioftl posture, to nescss tho nature of 
tho process ill whioh wo aro engaged, and to 
dotoi-mine tho moans to donl with its pilfoUs. 

Perhaps the best way to approacli on undor- 
Btanding of ciuront negotiations is to compare 
bhom with thoir counterparts dnring tbo hoy- 
day of "soca'ot diplomacy" in tho niuoteentli 
oontuiy. At that timo nogotiations played a 
detorminato role: to delimit tlie area of at- 
tainable ogroemont and to find formulae to 
recoucalo divergont points of viow. Because 
no power considered tho oxistonco of anothci' 
as a threat to its own sui'vival tlio penalty of 
diplomatic defeat was tho loss of a tactical 
position aiid not national catnstroplio. And 
bocanso' tlio risks wore smaller, no power felt it 
neocBsaiy to imuntoin force levels of a magni- 
tude wlilcli roquimi intonsivo proparations of 
public opinion, eithoi- domestic or allied. The 
flexibility of diplomacy wna, thmeforo, much 
groatoi' than in an era of imminent iiudear 
dostriiobion. In framing his proposals, (ho 
diplomat was moro uidopondont of domosbio 
support and for ronsons which oan bo sum- 
marized in those propositious: (1) no gor- 
ornmont atlaokod tho domestic structure of any 
oblier state; (2) tho domoiida on tlvo population 
oithei' in peace or in wai* wore relatively 
nogligiblo. 




Notliing could he more different from the 
situation today. We ore confronted by a 
powm* which for over a generation has claimed 
for its nation both exdusiyeness and uni- 
vorsnlity of social justice; which hna based its 
domestio control apparatus on the myth of a 
pormonently hostile outside world; and whicli is 
building a nudcar capacity to inflict catas- 
trophic blows on tho U. S. In those circum- 
Btancos tho whole pattei-n of international 
rotations is traiiBformed. In the face of sub- 
version by the Cominform the freedom of 
action of many governments is being cu-cum- 
scribed. In the face of tlio demands of the 
teclmolo^ca) race Iho U. S. Qovernment must 
fight a war on ttiree fronts: domestioolly, to 
gonci-ate enough support to build the force- 
levels without whicli we cannot negotiate; 
toward our allies, in oi-der not to trade whatever 
freedom of oo lion remains to thoir govarnmonts; 
and toward tho Soviet Bloc, to prevent its 
splitting tho TJ. S. 83rBtom of alliances or to 
expand its sphere even fui-ther. In this miinner, 
"normal" diplomatic rolotions have ohaDged 
blioir meaning. Wliat is at issue is no longer the 
adjuBtmont of local disputes between pro- 
tagonists ngrood on a basic framework, hut the 
basic framework itself. Diplomatic confer- 
ences become sounding boarcb which attempt 
to harmonize conflicting considerations: the 
possibility of continuing a domestic consensus 
and tlie relationship of the U. S. to its allies 
whilo dotormining tho oxea.ofpossiblo agreement 
with tlie USSR. 
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All this is another way of saying that the 
predominant aspect of the new diplomacy 
is ita psychological dimension. If Uie U. S. in 
the process of attempting to establish a better 
atmosphere luUs its own people into a false 
senaa of security it may paralyze itself in the 
next round of negotiations. If in order to bold 
allies in line the U. S. appeals to ita most de- 
featist elements, it may gain a propaganda 
▼ictory but erode the basis for any deceive 
action Uiat may prove necessary. If a detente 
is achieved in Europe it may remove the only 
incentive of our European allies to support 
us in case of a crisis in Asia. The more the 
Soviets succeed in giving the impression that 
there exists a "third alternative" in the con- 
teat between the U. S. and the USSR the mora 
difficult our coalition effort becomes. 

And the psychological element is no less true 
vis-a-vis the USSR. Let us assume one of 
two motives bebind recent Soviet maneuvers: 
(a) that the USSB sincerely desires an occom-. 
modation with tbe TJ. S. or (b) that it is simply 
playing for time until its nuoleor capacity is 
more nearly commensurable with that of (he 
U. S. and until the constellation of forces in 
the non-Communist world becomes more fav- 
orable. It is true that in case of eventuality 
(a) an intransigeant U. S. attitude may lead 
in turn to a hardening of the Soviet stand. 
(This is so only within limits as will be discussed 
below.) But is it no less true that a too ropid 
surrender to Soviet blandishments may give 
the USSS all the advantages of course (a) 
and still retain for the USSR the copobilities 
of course (b), i. e., it will still give the Soviets 
the option of executing an about-face when it 
serves their purpose. Everything therefore 
depends on projecting to the Soviet leadeia a 
correct picture of U. S. determination: if they 
are sincere, in order not to mislead them into 
believing that a real accommodation can be 
purchased by a change of tone alone; and if 
they are playing for time, in order not to allow 
them to buy it cheaply. In short, it is to Uia 
U. S. interest to strengthen those forces in 
the USSR not willing to risk everything for 



the sake of expansion but to do so in a manner 
which neither disintegrates domestic U. S, 
support for a fii'm policy nor undei-mines allied 
relationships. 

The real difficulty vrith the above obacrva- 
tions arises from applying thorn to concrete 
situations, particularly if one inquires into tho 
psychological potential available to achieve 
American objectives. There is no doubt that 
tho desire for peace ia the predominant trend 
in the public opinion of all the countries of tho 
world including the Soviet Bloc. It is tho 
attitude which must be used to legitimize any 
U. S. policy. The USSR lias so far been most 
skillful in utilizing it in two ways; (a) By 
talking about peace, in general, it has given 
the impression that the outstanding disputes 
are minor and that the ochievemeut of poaco 
depends largely on a change of tono; (b) By 
focusing on security problems, such as Qewnan 
rearmament, the USSR has placed itself in tlio 
pontion of being threatened and hoa pub tlio 
onus for reassuring it on the West. 

Both tactics ^e eminently to the Soviet 
advantage. While the concept of peace is 
identified with tlie ease of international intor- 
course it will be relatively simple for the USSR 
to play for time and to prolong negotiations as 
long 03 it suits its purpose to negotiate; Tiio 
more the Soviet Bloc is permitted to cnpitalizo 
on gestures which cost it nothing, such oa visits 
of Soviet farm delegations or roleosing illegally 
imprisoned U. S. citizens, the more difficult ib 
will prove to get popular support for tho lovol 
of armament expenditure which brought tho 
USSR to the conference table in the first placo. 
The more prolonged the diacusmons about 
threats to Soviet aecuriby, tho more difficult 
will it prove to return to the real security prob- 
lem: the disproportion in conventional military 
strength and the presence of Soviet troops in 
the center of the European continent. In tlio 
process unless the U. S. is vigilant it may be 
forgotten that no peace is pennanent wbioh 
does not take into account the nature of power 
relationships. Stability is not achieved only 
by conciliatory words — at least no statesman 
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con gamble the sumval of his charge on words 
alone pai-fcicularly under conditions of modem 
nuclear capabilities. This is all the more true 
whoa confronted by a power priding itself on 
its assessment of "objective" factors to which 
prbfesnona of good faith unrelated to power 
factors will seem caused either by bypooritgr 
or stupidity. 

If this is true, the U. S. has the following 
tasks in the present negotiations: (a) to main- 
tain within the U. S. the domestic support for 
a continuation, of a firm policy; (b) to lednce 
the Soviet peace offensive to concrete terms as 
quicldy as possible; (c) to announce a program 
which captures the universal dosire for peace 
wliilo leaving no doubt that peace con only be 
achieved through a series of concrete adjust- 
monts; (d) to announce a program which ap- 
peals to tho general desu-e for economic ad- 
vanoemont in tho underdeveloped countries; 
(e) not to permit tho present negotiations to 
bo conducted solely on a plane where the U. S, 
will bo plnocd in tlio position of reassuring Uie 
USSE. In other words, the presence of Soviet 
troops in tho center of tho continent and the 
Soviet eatoUite orbit must be stressed as one 
of tho causes of tlio present tension; (f) to 
goneiato symbols which will ci-oato pressures 
which the Soviets must include in their calculus 
of risks^ 

II. THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE GENEVA 
SUMMIT CONFERENCE 

Against tho background it may prove useful 
. to voassesa the Qoneva conference. There is 
no doubt that it yieULed some gains for tito 

U. S.;' 

a. It demonstrated that U. S. relationships 
with its allies can be conducted only as an 
aspect of U. S.-Soviet i-elationships. No 
amoimt of patient discussion with our allies 
had Qio eloctiifying effect of tlie U. S. dis- 
armament proposal to tiie US5B. 

b. In limited fields and for the time being 
tho U. S. has gained tho diplomatio initiativo. 
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c. For the time being the wind has been 
taken out of the sails of the neutralists. 

d. If the USSR is really interested in an 
accommodation, Qeneva has supplied tiie 
atmosphere in which it may occur. 

e. It may bava launched the USSR on a 
process it may find difficult to reverse. In 
the present atinoaphere a return to a "hard" 
line may have deleterious cffetla on the 
USSR both domestically and abroad. 

Many of the above gains are problematical, 
however; othars are useful only for a Ihnited 
time. It is not at all o]ear for example whether 
the USSR cannot reverse its present course at 
a moment's notice as it has so often in the 
past. On the conti-ary it may veil be that if 
the USSR should decide to adopt a more in- 
tronsigeant policy it would derive considerable 
benefit from its present line since the Soviet 
people at least would probably be convinced 
that only provocation on the part of the out- 
side world could have led to the new reversal. 
Nor is our new-found popularity in the neutralist 
press likely to outlast our fiist attempt to 
implement our alliances for something else 
than generalities. Above all Qeneva has con- 
fronted us with tho following dangers: 

a. Domestically, the 'Spirit of Qeneva" 
may mala it more difficult to obtam appro- 
priations for defense or to continue a fiim 
policy. The same problem may be faced by 
most of our allies. 

b. Withm NATO, we may have played 
into the hand of oil the forces makug for 
inaction. Public support for coalition policy 
concerned with anything but a du-ect threat 
to the aurnvol of our European allies may 
be reduced. 

0. To the extent that tension has been 
lowered in Suropa we may have isolated 
ourselves in Asia for the only inoentive for 
the support of our Eturopean allies in Asia is 
thoir fear of being left alone in Europe. 

d. We may have given the USSR an 
atmosphere in which to gain time to catch 
up in its davelopmaat of nuclear weapons 
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and thereby shift tina Btrategio balance 
against as. 

e. Wei haye atreDgthened all the foroes 
who advocate a third course both in Europe 
and in Asia. 

f. The policy of the Bonn government 
has become more vulnerable domestically. 
(See Paper 10.) 

m. OUTLINE OF A FUTURE STRATEGY 

Whether Geneva was a success or foilurc 
therefore depends on the use wc make of it. 
We have gained a measure of fi-eedom of action 
but it will be of little avail if we do not exploit it. 
But what IB meant by the term "action" in the 
context of a detente or at least a series of 
negotiations leading to a detente? What 
measures can utilize the psychological potential 
of a peace offenave while at the same time 
bringing pressure on the USSR? How can we 
keep the USSR from gaining time and dis- 
rupting our syetem of alliances without appear- 
ing bellicose? "What pressures, in short, are 
available to the U. S. to bring the negotiations 
which started at Geneva to an issue favorable 
to us? The answer to these questions depends 
on. an analysis of what brought the USSR to 
the conference table in the first place. 

As already noted two interpretations ore 
possible: (a) that the USSR is simply playing 
for time until the constellation of forces in the 
outside world is more nearly favorable to it and 
untfl it develops its nuclear capabiUty more 
fully, (b) that the USSR has found its previous 
course too risky and that U sincerely desires an 
accommodation \vith the U. S. It must be 
stressed at the outset that these motivations 
arc not mutually exdusive. In the short term, 
tliey can coincide or at least it is in the U. S. 
interest to make them coincide: i. e., the U. S. 
should not permit the USSR to gain time except 
on terms which the U. S. considers the basia for 
a real accommodation. Conversely, even if (he 
USSR sincerely desires a settlement it will 
undoubtedly seek to buy it as cheaply as 
possible. Thus a period of relaxation of 



tension which is permitted to remain largely 
formal may have the paradoxical result of 
tempting tlie Soviets, whatever their present 
intentions, into a more intransigeant attitude 
later on if they get through this period witli 
their power unimpaired. 

To be sure, the U. S. should do evoiything in 
ita power to strengthen the peaceful elomonts 
witiiin the USSR by giving demonstratona of 
limited objectives and by meeting legitimate 
Soviet concerns for their security. But tlic 
U. S. cannot gamble its existence on the 
assumption of continued Soviet good faith. A 
"better atmosphere" is not an eiid in itself but 
only a. condition in which U. S. objecdvcs can 
be realized. In short, the U. S. while keeping 
the door open to a real accommodation raiiat 
frame its poUcy on the assumption of the worst 
contingency, that is, tliat Uis Soviets are roally 
playing for time. The most signal nchiovo- 
mont of Geneva has been the omeifronee of tlic 
President as the most dominant figiure on the 
worid Boone and the- explosion of tlio myth of 
U. S. mtransigeonoe. This is tlio platform 
from which the U. S. must move In charting its 
future strategy. 

How then can pressure bo brought on the 
USSR in the form of a peace offensive? U tiio 
USSR is interested in gaining time, tlien '<timo" 
itself is negotiable, then the U. S. must sell 
time as dearly as possible. This means tliat 
wo must ovei'come the static concept of negotia- 
tions which looks at a conference ns an isolated 
phenomenon Qio failure of whioli merely dofiitCB 
the subject for a future negotiatran. Suoh an 
attitude is tailor-made for tlio Soviets to confuso 
the issues while prolonging the semblance of 
harmony. If on the other hand we realize tlint 
tlio failure of negotiation can bo used as tho 
basis for increasing die pressures on the Soviet 
Bloc and if no doubt is left that tliis will be Uio 
result of a failure, we will have created a motivo 
for Soviet conciliation. For oven if tlio Soviota 
are willing to molce concessions, they mil And 
it impossible for domestic reasons except insofar 
as the U. S. poses a calculus of risks that will 
make yielding appear as the lesser of two evils. 
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But how can UmB be negotiable? It oan be 
used as a meaiis of pramre if the U. S. an- 
nounces objeotiros whose veiy existence will 
generate pressure on tlio USSR (1. e., the dis- 
armament proposal). Although our tone should 
alwajs be oonciliatoiy, it should be made dear 
that unless negotiations show some progress 
toward tliosa objectives the U. S. will see no 
further poiat in conferences and will await the 
time when disouBaions promise to be more 
fruitful. The announooment of these objec- 
tives would in itself force tlie Soviet hand in ' 
cose tlioy ^ould wisli a long-range settlement 
nnd it will moke oleBr that peace ia not equiva- 
lent to general statements of good will. B7 
relating tliose objeotivos to definite timetable, 
wo sliall moke clear that negotiations cannot 
be an ond in thenisolves. 

The U, S. thoroforo faces a threefold task: 
(a) to bocomo dear about its own objectives: 
BpooificoUy, to clarify tite extent to which the 
Soviet sphei-e is compatible with U. 8. security 
and determine what U. S. policy oan prevent 
further Soviet gains in the uncommitted areas. 
It is all tiio mora neoesaory that the U. S. be 
olenr about ita objectives lest the USSR score 
psyehologioal gains by means of concessions 
which do not affeot the strategic btdance (it 
will liieroforo be necessary to develop policies 
on tlie colonial issue, Southeast Asia and the 
Pormosa Straits); (b) to make these objectives 
dear to tlie American people so that tiiero will 
exist public support for a long-range program; 
(c) to make dear to the Soviet leadership that 
the failure of negotiation entails a penalty, at a 
minimum tho refusal to contanua to negotiate, 
at a maximum a stepped-up defense effort. 

Those goaJs can bo achieved by the followmg 
stops: 

(a) A fireside chat by the President explam- 
ing that while Geneva has created a better ot- 
mosphere it will still bo necessary to test Soviet 
inttotaons by concrete measures; that while the 
U, S. is willing to negotiate as long as there 
exists a hop© for oonireto results, it will not be 
a party to mideadmg the people of the world if 



the negotiations should merely mask continued 
Soviet intransigeanco. As a first test of the new 
atmosphere the President should propose that 
the Soviet leaders associate themselves with 
him in a dcdaratioD that the Big Four oppose 
the settlement of dbputes by force and that 
they will refuse to support materially or other-, 
wise any effort to settle disputes by force. Aa 
far as the U. S. is concerned such a declaration 
would merely formalize what has long been anr 
nounced U. S. policy (i. e., the U, S. attitude' 
toward South Koiean threats to advance north) 
and it would further strengthen the imi^e of 
the President as a man of peace. As for the 
USSR, such a declaration is fraught with the 
danger of a split with Chioa and it would in any 
case moke more difficult the strategy of using 
the detente in Europe to obtain freedom of ac- 
tion in Asia. If the USSR refuses this proposal 
ws would have an unassailable basis to nfuaa 
further negotiations. 

(h) The U. S. should announce a dynamic 
program for the underdeveloped areas to con- 
vince the USSR that time is not on its side and , 
to demonstrate tho superior viability of the 
Free "World. This may involve an mtema- 
tional Pomt IV agency or sfaniho' cooperative 
ventures and the measures outlined in Paper 
16 and others. 

(o) The U. S. must maintain ita present force 
levels and if possible mcrease them, for, to the 
degree that the strategic bahmce shifts in favor 
of the Soviets, their readiness to make conces- 
sions will diminish. 

(d) Tho U. S. should contmue to push the 
Geneva mspeotiott plan but announce at least 
partial realization of it aa the condition tor fur- 
ther negotiation. 

(0) The U. S. should propose a conference to 
discuss concrete measures to lift the Iron Cui- 
tain, perhaps beginning with a pnoposel for free 
travel within Germany (See Paper 17). 

All these proposals should be designed (a) to 
create by their very existence pressure on the 
VSSR (b) to make Soviet concessions accepU 
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able domestioiiUy within the USSR; they should 
not be calls for surrender but at tho same time 
they shoidd make clear the penalties of rejection 
(c) to attempt to restore fluidity to the diplo- 
matic situation by stortmg a piocesa the 
SoTieta may find it difficult to control (d) to 
make clear to the U, S. public and the rest of 
the Preo World its dangers as wtil as its oppor- 
tunities (e) aiove all eaneiliation shovild stand 
at ike end not at Ihe beginning of OiU proeets; 
U. ia tke price u» can pay the Sovieis Jar concrete 
eomsemona. We can learn from Tito in thia 
respect ; ha replied to erery Soviet bkadidi-- 
ment with a demand for deeds and not vords, 
until Khrushchev appeared in Belgrade: 

IV. NOTES ON THE ARMS RACE 

A special word must be said in condusion 
about tile arms race. There can be little doubt 
that the existence of the arma race can in itself 
furnish a pressure on the Soviet Bloc. To be 
sure, the Soviets can hold their own in some 
fields but to the extent that they do ao, they 
may impose a measure of stagnation on tiie 
Soviet economy and retard Soviet efforts to 
industrialize Cihina. On the other hand, Soviet 
reaources freed by disarmament ma,y well 
emerge in a competitive effort in the under- 
developed areas. Finally in stressing diaarma- 
ment plans based lai'gely on the number of 
troops under arms, the tJSSR ia seeking to shift 
the strategic balance in its favor: (a) because 
of its superiority in conventional weapons (b) 
because even if it should accept a lunitation on 
the production of new weapons its stot^ile 
of conventional weapons is presumably far 
superior to that of the Free World. 

All these considerations will be dealt with in 
detail in other papers. It may be useful, how- 
ever, to stress here the psychological aspect of 
the arms race which has two facets: (a) its 
impact on the USSR (b) its impact on our allies. 
Looking at the world through Soviet eyes, ihe 
continuation of a high level of U. S. defense 
expenditures, however conoiliatoiy our profea- 
sions, will be a source of concern and therefore 



an effective means of pressure. The U. S. 
defense effort can therefore under no circum- 
stances be relaxed until we have obtamed a 
tronsfoi'mation of the strat^c situation. It 
may be argued that a continued high level of 
defense expenditure coupled with a refusal to 
negotiate unless the USSR makes concessions 
may lui'e the Soviets into an anticipatory strike. 
But it is more than doubtful that Uie USSR will 
launch a "preventive war" unless it coasiders 
its chances better than even, a situation which . 
our force levels should always be adequate to 
prevent. In any case reassurkg the USSR is 
the task of our diplomacy, not of our militsry 
policy. 

The impact of the armaments race on our 
nllieB is more subtle: no matter how disquieted 
they may profess to be by Amerioah militaiy 
preporation, they will be mode infinitely mora 
nervous by a relaxation of this effort. Their 
leaders have no illusions, even if their public 
has, that U. S, strength is the only obstacle (o 
the immediate occupation of their counlry by 
Soviet troops. But whfle the size of the U. S. 
militai7 establishment represents the basis for 
our diplomacy, the distribution of its force 
levds and the sti'atogic concept behind them 
supply the basis for its flexibility. The stra- 
tegic concept must be adequate to deal with 
any form of Soviet aggression for our abilify to 
act ^rill be lai-gely determined by our planning 
before action becomes neoessBiy; and our force 
levels must be able to implement Uiis strategic 
concept. (It is significant that there has bean 
increasing debate in the German press about 
UiB meouuigfulnoss of Gei'man reoi-maraent.) 
The real signiiicance of thermonuclear weapons 
tnay well be that they place a premium on a 
strategy whidi shifts the risk of tiieir use to the 
other side by means of an alternative weapons 
system. If we stake everything on an all-or- 
nothing military policy one of two consequoncos 
becomes inevitable: either our allies will feel 
ihat peace is preferable to war almost at any 
price; or they reduce their miUtaiy expenditures 
on the assumption that events cannot be 
affected by their action. In short in order to 
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obtain ind^enous support for local defense, we 
must make local defense meaningful. 

Thus even the armaments race has a psycho- 
logical component and one we con ignore only 
at oiu- peril. The period ahead holds many 



opportunities for the U. S. but they mil be no 
greater than our strength and if wo fail to 
grasp them they will merely define the dangers 
whidi are inevitable if the USSR gets through 
this period without a major adjustment. 
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The German Problem 

Originator: Henry Eiissinger 
Critic: Philip B. Mosely 



Ono of the moat serious problems facbg the' 
United States is the increasing rigidity of the 
diplomatic situation in areas where the Soviet 
position is weakest. While on the surface this 
rigidity may aaom to work in both ways and 
ofToi' a mensuro of a^uranco for the maintenance 
of the status quo, actually the rovci-sc ia true: 
for tho longer the Soviet bloc con (I'eezQ oxialing 
hnes of division between it and the lh:ee World, 
the more it will give rise to the idea that the 
fate of tho nations now under Soviet i-ulo and 
even moi'e tho fate of tlie nations now divided 
depends entirely on tho good will of tho USSK. 
To the extent that tliis notion gains ground tho 
U. 8. position automaUooUy deteriorates: if the 
status quo comes to bo generally accepted, the 
sntellitiB orbit ^vill require a smaller control 
appai'atus and, more important, somo of tho 
nations now divided, Qeitnany in particular, 
may find a duecb deal with the l^SB increas- 
ingly attractive. 

The issue of Oorman unity is ideally suited to 
restore a meosuro of fluidity to the diplomatic 
situation. For OttBonrnj is Uio area whsne wo 
are diplomatically strongoat; there our power 
and our moral position arc in hai-mony. By 
contrast tho USSK can only lose on the issuo of 
Qeiman unity for in almost any form that will 
be acceptable to woild publio opinion Gmman 
unity must lead to the collapse of a satellita 
regime ; it will involve a withdrawal of tiie Soviet 
armies from tho center of the continent; it 
almost necessoi'ily will raise the issue of the 
Odor-Neisse line even if security guarantees 
against Qermaa ai^'ession are giv^. . One 
might add that oven a noutrol Qeimony, os long 



as it is rearmed, would be to the Soviet dis- 
advantage; it would still constitute a barrier 
to a Soviet advance; it would still exercise 
considerable pressure on the satclUtes. Thus, 
on ovovy issue, except the maiutonance of the 
status quo, the USSB finds itself at a disdoct 
disadvantage. 

It is for this reason that the USSK took its 
stand at the November foreign miniBteiB* ooa- 
ferencB on tho eeourity issue. For this is the 
one ground on which tboy can gain public sup- 
port both in Westom Germany ond in Western 
Euvopo; in Weatem Geixaany because of the 
Socialist avgiimont tliat only roarmament stands 
in the way of German unity, in Western Europe 
bocausB of the fear of resui^gent militarism in 
Germany. But wlule the Soviet strategy is 
understandablo we cannot afford to let ourselves 
be lured into negotiating only on their ground 
and at their pace. European security is the 
most disadvantageous ni^otiating point for us, 
because it can bo transformed into a tecluticol 
problem which deprives it of any symbolic 
volue, and because of the emotions aroused by 
tho memories of Qonnan oggi-esaion. To ho 
sure, we must bo prepared to demonstrate the 
hollowJiess of oven this Soviet tactic. But we 
need not i-est on it; we must be prepared to 
show not only that the USSR is not willing to 
accept unity on vur terms, but that it is 
unwilling to accept it on any terms. 

And this is equally important in order to 
maintain Adenauer's domestic position. For 
ohoady there are growing doubts m Germany 
about tho efficacy of a rearmament in tho face 
of now weapons' development and a protracted 
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diplomatic stalemate may completely en6» 
tlie psychological framework which ^one can 
make German rearmament ra«imingful. It is 
DO accident that however the Summit meeting 
was received elsewhere, in Germany it wos 
considered a setback for Adenauer's policy. 
The longer negotiations between the USSR and 
the U. S. continue without any tangible 
progress or at least without a concrete U. S. 
proposal which demonstrates bow unity may bo 
approximated if not achieved, the weaker will 
Adenaua''s position become. Until November 
the German, opposition was reatrained by the 
forthcoming meeting of foreign ministers at 
Geneva. Since this possed without result we 
can expect the pressm-ea against the implement- 
ing legislation for rearmament to multiply. 
Color will then be lent to the Socialist argument 
that only rearmament stands in the way of 
German unity. Moreover not only may it 
prove difficult to obtain passage of the necessary 
implementing legislatiDn, but pressures for 
direct Soviet-Qerman segotiatioDS will increoBo. 
Indeed Soviet strategy may well be designed to 
deal on German unity, if at all, directly with the 
West Germane, perhaps coupling it with offers 
for increased Bast-West trade. 

For all tiiesB reasons we must develop an 
integrated program for Geiman unity, any 
one of the proposals of which wc con ofPoid to 
have accepted while the acceptance in turn 
con only weaken the Soviet position in Eastern 
Geimany, In drafting such a program we 
should focus on the moat blatant weakness of 
the East German regime, tiiat it cannot afford 
a free election. It ahouild, therefore, be our 
aim to induce the Soviets to accept or to shoul- 
der the onus for refusing free elections for some 
all-Oeiman organ however circumscribed its 
powore. Tho very fact that thei'e enat two 
eleotorol mechanisms, one for an all-German 
body and one for Hba East German government 
ooupled with the certainty that free elections 
in the Soviet zone would show results totally 
different from the controlled elections for the 
East German regime would shako the hold 
of the PankoT goyemment The U. S. strategy 




(m Germany might then take the form of pr 
poSols phased in several stages and designed to 
shift the onus for the failure of negotiations 
on the USSR: 

1. In Stage 1, we began by asldng for political 
unity and all-Gorman elections coupled with a 
number of security plans. 

2. Now that the Soviets have refused these 
proposals, we should announce that since the 
USSE did not agree on political vadty and since 
it would not accept our security proposal we 
should move the discusdon on a plane which 
is divorced either from the issue of political 
unity or of rearmament. It should bo stated 
that the German people should not be deprived 
of an approximation to its rightful aaphtitions 
by the inability of the Big Four to agree on ■. 
the issue of over-all unity; instead wa should 
realize Geiman unity in the fields where it is 
attainable. 

With this general statement (he U. S. should 
then propose an Economic Parliament for nil oi 
Germany elected by free universal auffrage 
under international control. This poriiament 
should have compotonco in specific fields such 
as finance, cuBtome, or whatever other spheres 
may be agreed to by the Big Fow. Tho U. S. 
should further propose that the central sector 
of Berlin be neutralized by tho withdrawal o( all 
four occupation forces on the model of Vienna, 
and be declared the seat of the all-Oeriiian 
Economic Pmliament. The U. S. should 
fmthor invito the USSR to join in estoblishing 
a fund to assist in the economic equalization of ' 
the two zones. Such a aeiies of proposals 
would have the following advantages: 

(a) If the Soviets refuse it will take the 
wind out of the sails of. the German opposi- 
tion which claims that only rearmament 
stands in the Wi^ of German unity. In 
short, it would divorce the issue of Gemum 
unity from that of German rearmament. 

(b) If the Soviets accept we will have 
established the principle of all-German free 
elections. The disparity in results between 
the controlled and the free eleoUons would 




weaken the moral authority of the East 
German regime. 

(c) The Economic Parliament cam in any 
case be only temporary and \rill by its very 
existence add another weight for the achieve- 
meut of political unity. Any educated 
German will remember that onco before, in 
the nineteenth century, economic union pro- 
ceded political union. 

(d) It will be en^er for the SorietB to 
accept on Economic Farliamont than a pro- 
posal which is tantamount to a demand to 
dismantle the Pankov regime. By the aome 
token, it will be more difficult for the USSR 
to refuse and will shift the onus for failure 
dearly on the USSR. 

(e) By establishing a free zone in the 
' ' center of Berlin we will bavo added to the 

attraction of Botlin as a center of a unified 
Germany. 

It may be argued tliat by making such a pro- 
posal the U. S. admits the legal osdstonoB of the 
East German regime and its willingness to 
settle for something less than full political 
unity. But we can avoid this danger by 
making it dear that what is involved is not a 
parliament composed of ddsgotaons from the 
existing parliaments but growing out of A'eo 
ell-Gormah elections. Moreover we would 
not be proposing the Ecouomic Parliament as 
our lost word on Qonnan unity but as the only 
attainable step in that dii'cctiou. 

3. For tbcso reasons we should not accept a 
Soviet refusal of the Economic Parliament as 
final. Instead wo should move to Stage 3 of 
' our strategy and offoi* variations of die above 
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plan, keeping the principle of free all-German 
deotions in the forefront. One possible varia- 
tion on tlie proposal would be the assembly of 
an Advisory Parliament based on the sune 
doction modus as the Economic Parliament to 
deliberate on certain areas where laws can bo 
equalized between East and West Germany. 

4. If the USSR refuses to accept the prin- 
ciple of free deotions for any all-Oerman body 
we should in Sto^e 4, upon consultation with 
the Bonn government, propose certain areas 
where laws between East and West Germany 
can be equalized. Specifically we should pro- 
pose an immediate end to aU restrictions on the 
movement of persona between Qie two zones. 
This should be coordinated with the Bonn 
government so that the Boiin government nill 
bo able to time its announcement of its readi- 
ness to abolish these restrictions with the pro- 
posd made at the foreign ministers' meeting or 
before. 

It must be ati'eased tluit oveiy stage of the 
above program should bo advocated not as an 
end in iteelf but as a step toward full political 
unity. If wo fail to emerge with on intermedi- 
ory program wo will suiTBoder the pace of future 
negotiations to the USSR, They will not be 
satisfied with maintaining the status- quo but 
dangle the carrot of Gorman unity and East- 
West trade before the Federal Republic in 
retura for leaving NATO. If on the other hand 
we announce a concrete program, Soviet con- 
cessions will appeal- as a result of IT. S. pressure 
and any progress on tlie issue of German unity 
will strongthon the pro-Wostem orientation of 
the Federal Republic. 
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Soviet Evolution 

Origiutttor: QeotgePettee 

Critics: Philip E.Moaely 
Stefan Foasouy 



I. THE PROBLEM 

Wlmt would be tho cliaroctor of a Soviet 

oommunity which at Boino time in the fufui-a 
migiit play Iho rolo of a normal partner in a 
poi'inanontly poacoful world, vithout having 
Imcl World Ww HI? 

IL SUBPROBUBMS 

Wliab would be the nature of the world 
poHliicoJ system? 

What Is tlto present oondilion of the Soviet 
politionl syetom: 

a. As a Btato amoug states? 

b. As a parlorslaatJ 

c What footors favor developinont in the 

right direction? 

d, What faotovB favor development in 

Uio wi-ong direction? • 
0. Wliat can the U. S. do about it? 

The problem hoa boon stated above so as to 
rotate It to the iaauo of posaible peace or prob- 
able war, rather than to formulate it ss a 
purely prodiotivo problem as to tho actuid 
evolution of Russio. It is assumed that only 
by defining a goal or a rango of alternative 
goals, by considering the ofToot of oU factors 
oxoopb U. S. actions, and by further coDsidermg 
tho dogroo to whidi U. S. aotions by all 
moons available may affect tho outcome, can 
tho question bo formulated as an action 
problem. Tlio alternative would bo to con- 
sider the Soviet community as a dosed system, 
predict its proboblo oourso of evolution and 



prescribe courses of action for the U. S. con- 
sequent of rather than oausative of Soviet 
developmeats. The choice of approach taken 
in this paper is not meant to unply rejection 
oi' eKdusion of the other approach from 
consideration. 



m. FACTS AND ASSUMPTIONS 

The Soviet Union is poUttcaliy organized as 
a sovereign state. 

Although dominated by tlie Kussian oom- 
munity, it is a very large state geographically 
and in population, and multilmgual and multi- 
national in origin rather than a typicol nation- 
atate t^e. 

It ia one of the two great powers which now 
possess the independent capability to wage 
major ware; whose interests are affected by 
developments in all parts of the world, and 
around which most other sovereign or quasi- 
^verolgn states have coagulated in vaiious 
forms ol aUiances. 

Tho Soviet ^tem has a general culture which 
does not share many of the most significant 
ingredients of western cultuie (including re- 
speot for the individual, humaoitarianism, and 
tlie tradition of law) for the simple reason that 
tho hiatorioal development of western culture 
was not shared to any significant degree by the 
people concerned. 

Tho Soviet system is now politically organ- 
izad as a dootrijjaire or portei-sJoof of police 
and totalitwian type, but in the fourth decade 
of its existence, a state of this type may be 
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subject to developments which do not occur in 
a shorter period. 

It may be assumed that the United States 
can influence the course of social and political 
evolution in the USSR through the presenta- 
tion o( ideas ond through the establishment of 
facts having meaning to the Soviet mind, as 
well Bs through actions pi-esenting problems 
which the enemy cannot ignore. 

IV. DISCUSSION 

Tliis discussion will be under the fplloxring . 
heads: 

a. The USSR in the present vrorld political 
system, 

b. The primary characteristics of the 
USSR as a community. 

c. Factors tending toward a favorable 
development. 

d. Factors tending toward an unfavorable 
devriopment 

e. Alternative forms of struggle. 

f. Possible U. S. courses of action. 

The USSR in the Present World PoIiUcal 

System 

The present world poii(acaI situation has 
evolved from that whi(^ existed before World 
War I. While world politics befbre World 
War I were in a constant state of dynamic 
evolution, the situation from the Peace of 
Westphalia in 1648 to the opening of World 
War I m 1914 may be ohoractorized as tha 
nation-stato siystem. As implied by books on 
the nature of nations and nationalism written 
in the nineteenth centuiy and the first quarter 
of the twentieth, the typical nation-state was 
a community having common language, a 
large degree of common traditions, a govern- 
ment enjojdng full legal powers withm definite 
territorial boundaries, and tho capacity to 
conduct wars and to survive as an independent 
entity. The typical nation-state was France 
or Britain, taken in each case without their 
colonies or empires. Tendencies to rationalize 
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and systematize tho nation-state system had 
led to the onifioation of Germany and Italy in 
the nineteenth centuiy and to the separation 
of Belgium from (he Netherlands and Norway 
from Sweden. The predominance of European 
technology and power in compaiison witli tho 
rest of the world had led to tho growth of (lie 
colonial empires of tho major Euvoponu powors, 
The tendency to identify nations on sucli 
"natural" ohoraoteristics as language and 
tradition and the tendency to build loigor and 
lai^r economic commonwealths with tho 
growth of technology came into explosive con- 
flict in World War I. Imperialism has rapidly 
declined in tho west since that time with tho 
Kberation of Ireland, tho establishment of free 
Arab states, and tho division of India into two 
independent states. At tho samo time, how- 
ever, it has continued ns a major dovolopmont 
on the Communist side witli tho olimiuation 
of several indopendont small states (Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia) and tha oxtonsion of 
Russian hegemony over many othera. Tho 
relatively smnll nation-stato was militarily, 
and therefore politically, viable as on inde- 
pendent entity in the poriod when military 
technique was dominated by tho long bow or 
the musket. Serbia and Qreeoo bocomo in- 
dependent of Turkey when tho political con- 
sciousness of their populations together with 
the military technique of tho time and con- 
ditions made it too costly for tho Turks to 
maintain their prodominonco. Other small 
states siu-vived because of tndt ogi'eomont by 
laiige states timt it was more convoniont to 
keep the small ones independent as in tho case 
of the Low Countries, bnt the critical fact 
sotting the viability of a nation-stote was its 
militory viability under the prevailing con- 
ditions of military and logistic todmology. In 
general, eaoh such state had domonstrntod ita 
capacity to conduct war and to survive war 
mth its neighbora, and the number of sovereign 
states in tho world and tiioir size and dis- 
tribiition reflected theso gonorol conditions. 

World War II brought, or demonstrated, 
radical changes in tiie oconomio and toohno' 
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logical basis of WQiT. Only a very |6W states ware 
(tble to paxticipata in a (uUy self-governing 
sense because only a, very few had the capability 
to produce the range and variety of weapons 
required for the conduct of war in the quan- 
tities essential for the moiatenonce of combat, 
nad with the TAiiety of trained military man- 
power required. The U. S. was, actually, the 
single power which conducted full scale war 
with all three types of forces: ground, soa, and 
air. 

The U. S. and the USSR are today the only 
communities which con play the role of pro- 
tagonist or antagonist in a truly major war. 
This is a reduction ham approximately ten or a 
dozen states formei-ly regarded as "first-class 
powers" a generation ago. All others, including 
even Britinn, can play a part in a major war 
only as the ally of one or the other of the two 
great powei-s. Other states whicb^ liko Bel- 
i^um, coidd produce a complete weapons sys- 
tem for war as late as 1914 can independently 
produce only a small port of a weapons system 
today. 

The reduction in tho number of states with 
full power to make war and to survive it from 
approxhnately sixty in 1910 or 1920 to two 
today has in some ways modified the nature of 
sovereignty. This is obvious as a limitation 
on the sovereignty of all states which have lost 
such 0. degree of independence. Obviously the 
relationship of each of the two major powers to 
the other and to tho rest of the world of 
"sovereign" states is very seriously modified, 
and can modify both the content and the con- 
duct of all diplomacy. However, one major 
characteristic of tho sovereign state remains. 
Both of tho major powora ore sociologically 
and politically independent decision-making 
entities of tho old familiar type in that do- 
oisious on a course of action on problems whioh 
affect them both can be made only by ogroe- 
ntont reached tlu-ough processes of diplomacy 
or negotiation, or through independent actions 
likely to gouorato friction, or through wai*. 
Tho procoasos which ordinarily generate wor 
between independent political communltieB ore 



fully operative in the USSR. They are ag- 
gravated by the intensification of all elements of 
interd^endence in the modem world, economic 
and sooiol, and by cultural and ideological 
disparity between the two great powora. On 
the basis of post politick histoiy, without 
taking notice of modem changes in basic condi- 
tions, war between the two present great po^vers 
could be predicted as inevitable. The two greet 
powers in the world today are concerned with 
any minor struggle which can arise in the 
world. They are both capable of major war, 
but it is' highly unlikely that both Would 
survive another major war. They may be 
compared to Athens and Sparta as the two 
polar powers of the Hellenio world before the 
Feloponneaiaa Wars, or Borne and Carthage 
as polar powers in the Central Mediterranean 
before the Funis ^ara. 

The Ptlmary Charaeterteties of the USSR 
as a Gommunily 

The USSR is first of all a state in the tradi- 
tional sense of the term. It should be noted 
that for a state in this sense, as for Germany, 
France, or Britain in the period 1648-1940, the 
occasional occurrence of war with its major 
neighbors is to bo expected. The reduction of 
the political scale of the world untU the USSR 
has only one major neighbor with whom to 
have a major war does not affect this. The 
polarity of tho world between two great powers 
tends rather to aggravate it, since all minor 
tensions, as between the Arab States and Israel 
or between the Portuguese and India are of 
concern to the two major powers. On this 
ground it is important to recognize that the 
factors normally generative of war could be 
expeotcd to operate even if Russia were not 
Communist. 

In the second place, Russia is a state of 
dootrinal polico-portei-stoat type, As such its 
decimon-mnldng processes are dominated by 
tho adherents of a single doctrinal party, 
adherents deeply and thoroughly trained in the 
dasaicB of LeniniBm-Stalmism. To the degree 
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that they think alike, thoy are as a group 
correspondingly less Tnlnerable to the impact 
of ideas foi-cign to their own docbrine than 
would be a multi-party or ttro-party syatsm. . 

Thirdly, the historical tradition of the 
communities which they govern is fundamen- 
tally non-European. The great evolution of 
western nationoliam and of weatom humani- 
torionism based on Christian and Hellenic 
origins, which occuired in Western JBurope and 
America in the last few centuries, did not occur 
simultaneously or in the same form in Russia 
or China or most of the other Cominuiiist- 
dominated areas. Whetlier we refer to the 
concept of the gentle knight originated in the 
troubadour period in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries in Western Europe, the origin of the 
Bed Cross, the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, or the movements against 
child labor, we find bistorical records in the 
West, Wo find such records in Evssia only in 
the form of aupei-ficial transplants. Many of 
the peoples of the worid foil to recognize an 
"atrocity" or to shoi-a the western reaction to 
"cruelty" just .as, if we bothered to recall it, 
oiu- ovm pre-humanitorian ancestors would have 
failed to share such reactions. In sunple terms, 
this means that the typical inhabitant of the 
non-westei-n part of the world has fai' less 
acculturated feeling for the dignify of the 
individuol, or abhorrence of cruel^, or faith in 
the value of justice. In more complex terms, 
it is reflected in the wedding of eastern i-utMoss- 
uess and philosophical doctrine analyzed by 
Shub as the essential characteristic in the 
evoludon of Mei'xiBm into Leninism. 
■ In nuiunary, we have to deal with a state 
which on aU ordinary considerations miglkt be 
expected to become involved in war rather than 
permanent peace, In addition, the situation 
is aggi-avated by the fact that it is a partei- 
staat. Furthei', the social and cultural condi- 
tions of the community which it governs aggra- 
vate Uie problem. It is the evolution of a 
community from su di a sta)>ting position which 
we have to consider, 
^liei-e are some other important duu'actor- 
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istics of the Soviet system. Although it docs 
not share many elements of the western ti'odi- 
tion, in philosophy and ethics particularly, tlic 
Soviet Union is fuUy receptive to modern 
science. Technological progress, especially in 
weapons, tlu-catens not only to equal but to 
surpass the United States. At the same timo, 
the general productivity is still low, and by 
Uic some token, Uie standoi'd of Jiving is low. 
Because of this tl>e burden of full scalo nnna- 
mcnts is felt as acutely by them, in spite of 
totalitarian organization and polico mothods, 
Bs by the West, and tlio higli costs of rapid 
replacement of weapons cannot bo accoptecl by 
them any more agreeably than by ua. 

Factors Tending Toward a Favorable 
Development 

The first favorable factor lies in tlio ngc of tlio 
Soviet shite. By inevitable evolution, tlio foi<- 
mer typo of professional ravohitionoiy whieh 
dominated tlio top cadres of tlto Communist 
Foi-ty in the Soviet Qovornmonfc during Qio 
first few decades of power has been rapidly ro- 
placed by pei-sonnol of nchninistrativo-oxooutivo 
tj'po. The personality structure of such indi- 
viduals cannot be Uio same as for tiio generation 
of Lenin and Stalin. The relation of intplleotiial 
doctrine to emotional motivation is not tho 
some. Fanaticism of a hido-bound typo may 
remain, but it is more tlio fanaticism of Uio 
ono-tvack mind tlian tlio fanatioisin of emo- 
tional drivo. This docs not imply that onw- 
tional drives towards power for its own soko 
may not be present, nor timt such drivo may 
not be 03 dangerous ns doctrinaire fanaticism, 
Howover, tho typo of actions tlmfc will be taken 
and tlie typo of judgmont o.xorcisod may bo 
considorably difforont in tho one case from tlto 
oUier, 

Tlio economic austoi-ity whicli bos been im- 
posed on tlio Russiaii people for four dcoodos, 

since the Revolution promised thorn prospoiity 
and plenty, is related to Iho second favorable 
factor. However low tlie present standord of 
living in Russia may be in housing, in ooz^sump- 
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tion goods, and in consumer'a durable goods, 
tile Eussian people have had at least a tasto 
and a smell of economic welfare. Judging by 
all human experience, the more Uicy got the 
mora they will want. Having never enjoyed 
the full prosperity of an economy free from 
heavy defense expenditures, the pressures for 
reduction of taxes or against increases of de- 
fense effort are doubtless far less vigorous than 
in tlie United States. However, many specific 
seotora of tlie RusBittn economy may demand a 
larger share in incoiyo in pi-actical ways which 
the state cannot deny. The gradual replace- 
ment of slave labor by wage labor, simply be- 
cause U\o former dies oil, is a concrete case 
which they cannot avoid. 

The impact of education, inolnding soientifio 
education, upon all those elomonts in the Soviet 
Booioty which enjoy such odiibation is a third 
factor. We know that it is quite posaiblo, 
unfortunately, to bo botli a scientist and n 
Communist. However, the police state or 
parieistaai can hardly bo compatiblo in the 
long nm with the implied philosophic values of 
any sclontiRo education. In blio very long run, 
Urn'ofore, it may bo oxpoctod that the oducatod 
elements in Buasia will more and mora pnll in 
favor of tho elomonts of domocratic thought 
present in Marxist doctrine, and moke it more 
and more diilicult for tho totaltlariau system to 
continue its perversion of such elements. It 
remains, of course, quite uncertain as to how 
fast such a process will operate, and it would be 
only stupid optimism to expect demonstrable 
results in less than sovoral decades on this aloue. 

Fourthly, tho Soviot Union cannot bo 
immune to knowledge of the evolution of tho 
non-Soviet world. If the United States proves 
that it is no longer subject to economic crisos, 
that it is nblo to maintain continuous techno^ 
logical advance, and that it is able to solve its 
own social and economic problems, tho myth of 
capitalist oollapso must itsolf collapse, If tho 
froe world is ablo to rearrange the poUtical 
position of former colonial peoples,- to develop 
systems botli within suoli communities and 
between them and tho rest of tlio free wodd so 
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that diey share in dynamically stable progress 
of the free world, tlte myth that capitalism is 
dependent on impei'ialism must also collapsed 
And if tho free world is able to maintain at 
poffltion of dynamically stable military strength, 
such that the Soviot Union never has an oppor- 
tunity to attack ivith tho expectation of success 
and without the threat of direct attack upon 
the Soviet Union, tlie myth of the eventual, 
inevitable conflict must also collapse. 

Finally, Communism, even at its ruthless 
worst, is not a doctrine of nncolculating, 
emotional fanaticism. Communists never at- 
tack wlUiout expectation of success, and 
Marxism, with all its oiTors, is no bnr to a 
reasonably realistic calculation of the chances 
in an immediate situation. They will not go 
out for war for its own sake, or seek martyrdom 
for its own solce, and it is a deeply established 
pai-t of Communist doctrine not to do so. 

Factors Tending Toward an Unfavorable 
Development 

The normal tendencies to antagonism be- 
tween aoverdgn states, where such states have 
Bubstnntiol Intoniolations and, therefore, inter- 
fere with the conditions of calculability for 
each other, ai-e not directly affected by any 
decline in the strength of Commimism. The 
substitution of men of oxecutlvo type for doc- 
fcrinahnes will not by itself assure that men of 
such type cannot bo as nationalistic, and as 
inclined to war for notional reasons, as tho pre- 
Communist statesmen of any nation. 

Tho most dangei'ous condition of all is the 
gonernl complex of factors which may provide 
them witli opportunities to gain in relative 
power during t;he coming years. All gains,: 
whether in weapons technology, in politicai 
weakening of the free world, in colonial civil 
wars, in reduction of free world nrms dofonso 
effort, or in ocononiio recessions, will tend to 
confirm thoir confidence and stimulate thoir 
motives to continue their drive to ^vin the whole 
world. 

In the couiso of the last <»ght years of inton- 
CONFl 
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siv9 cold war they werjs forced by the tactics 
they \iBed, and by the free vrorld's reactions 
to those tactics, to abandon or foredoso against 
themselTes many of the opportunities on which 
thoy would otherwise rely lor a high and con- 
tinuing yield of profit. The abandonment of 
the intensive cold war offers them the oppor- 
tunity to turn loose many factors not under 
direct Communist control ranging from Mor- 
roccau nationalism to the demands for greater 
welfai'e in many other areas, and pressures for 
tax reductiou in the leading free world powers, 
which can work greatly to Communist ad- 
vantage and against which the free world has 
no present well-developed safeguards. The 
more they are encouraged by the results, the 
sti'onger theh" morale will be for coutinuiug 
towards their major goals and the greater the 
likelihood of eventual war. This is a b'uism. 

Alternative Forms of Struggle 

Qiven that the time will certainly be long in 
years before evolutionary processes can change 
Russia into a genuine participant in an orderly 
and peaceful world, and assuming that it may, 
nevorthelesB, bo possible to maintain a situation 
wluoh will detoi* them from choosing major war 
throughout thb period, the likelihood during 
most of this period is for alternative forms of 
struggle. The situation will be a more or leas 
tense armed peace with more or less violence of 
limited character. The violence may. be of no 
great military importance since it may include 
sporadic violence such as recent events in 
MoiTocco, in which there is no such reinforce- 
ment of both sides as occmi-ed in Korea and, 
therefore, no formal battles. The Communists 
may count upon a futtu-e economic depression 
in the free worid to create siich conditions that 
civil wars of vai-ious scale and intensity can 
become possible. They can count with assur- 
ance upon the fact tliat all coses of violence in 
which Communist initiative is absent or not 
apparent vnU cause severe strains in the system 
of alliance of the free world. 

The eliminaiaon of formal Communist aims 

CONFIDENTIAL 



and the turning of Communist efForwv 
support of movements of local or n 
character throughout the free world, 
manner of the Popular TVont period of It 
is the appropriate Communist tactic 
greatest difficulty which it will place 
free world is the difficulty of maintain: 
identification of the enemy and, thai-el 
maintaining effort along all the lines p 
to maintain a position of deterrent stren 
A resort to a Popular Front type of t 
fully compatible with the opening of Ri 
travel in a far greater degree than in 
years. It may be forgotten that Rusaio 
the first Eive Year Hon, and again dut 
Popular Front period, was again open to 
travel and that Russians were ahle to 
international meetings of a cultural and 
fic type. There might be a very groat 
of relaxation of present banders Avithout 
way exceeding the degree of relaxation 
such post periods. 

Possible U. S. Courses of Action 

The permanent avoidance of World } 
involves a maintenance of on effective di 
posture from now until the firm establi 
of such a degree of federalism in the wo 
lecomxe tQ war on any serious scale w 
become unpossible. The principle has 
been established in the conduct of Woi 
II in charges of crimes against the pet 
in the charter of the United Natioi 
resort to violence is a criminal breach a 
This by itself implies, but only implies 
the drastic abolition of sovereignty of 
When it has been fulfilled as an i 
condition in the world conmiunity, tl 
no longer be substantial national 
forces in most nations and the idea of : 
to war will be as remote from the consid 
of the goveinments of states in tiis wo 
is from the consideration of state gove 
within the American union today. T 
not necessarily imply a world state, no: 
necessarily imply any poi-ticular pas 
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federalism Imown to ua today. It certainly 
does imply tho acceptance of lego! decision- 
maldng processes for the solution of oil problems 
and tbo elimination of wai- as a means of 
decision. In order to conduct the world from 
its present condition to such a future condition, 
a vei-y considerable degree of leadership will be 
involved and required. The United States has 
oU-eady informaUy, as in Korea and in connec- 
tion with atomic energy for militBTy purposes, 
accepted an assigned i-ole as the nation primarily 
rosponsiblo for tho conduct of world affoh's 
toward such a goal. Thus far, however, the 
TJ. S. has dons so rathei- tacitly thon explicitly. 

The concept of leadership toward such a goal 
is an essential one. Tho U. S. con accept the 
position of paying most of tho bills and pro- 
viding most of tho armaments, and still have 
no clear answers to many of the problems of 
policy. Tho conduct of psyohologicol wartare 
on Iho most serious scale offora many questions 
which remain unanswerable without some con- 
oopt of tho major goal. Tho grounds of poli(^ 
cannot bo simply to doter the enemy from war 
or from continued profit by aggression. There 
has to bo an ovorlosting afBrmation in action 
and in words to nil tho prmciples involved in 
the stnigglo. 

On many apocitic issues, tliore will bo matters 
on which a government, particularly the gov- 
ernment of tho United States, can deal only 
awkwardly partly because of . differences in 
American ophiion which make it impossible for 
tlio govornmont to tako a position, partly lor 
slioor diiTicultios of dccision-nmking in the gov- 
eriimoiit. Tlioiv aro many mattora on which 
the govornmont cannot speak witli an afliiTOO- 
tivo voice in tlio world. A groat part of the 
basic foundations of western civilization are 
involved in such matters. It is a fact that 
these foundations of wostorn civilization were 
created by tho offorts of non-govcramontal 
groups. Tho prevention of cruelty to animals, 
women's suffrage, universal education, and 
many other concroto illustrations of our system 
wore founded upon tlio intellcctuol effort of 
private persons followed up by tho promotionsl 



efforts of private organizations and persons. 
Tho greot body of philosophicol and ethical 
principles and the great body of acquired cul- 
tural practices which we regord as the treasures 
of our civilization have to be spread through- 
out the three-quarters of humanity which does 
not now share it before the social foundations 
of a firm world order will ejdst. These can be 
done far better in many of its aspects by private 
money and by private effort than by govern- 
mentol agencies. 

The mamtenance of an effective deterrent 
defensive petition can be rationalized only as 
the means to victory in war or as the means of 
safeguarding the world during a transition 
period which will not last forever. Clarity 
about this second condition will permit all 
psychological warfare to be oriented around the 
positive principles implied and criticism of 
evorytliing in the enemy system which contra- 
dicts these prindples and of every enemy action- 
not in accordance with them. 

The immediate and concrete measures which 
the United States should take in relation to the 
evolution of the enemy society are not separate 
or independent of those dealt with in connection 
mth other specifio issues. It is therefore felt 
appropriate to omit any such concrete sugges- 
tions from this paper other than tho following: 

1. The mobilization of a Imge-scale effort 
imder private auspices for the promotion of 
the principles of western civilization through- 
out the world in applied form should be made 
a major instrument of American operations 
toward the \vinning of the cold war. 

2. The maintenance of a fully effective 
military deterrent position is a prerequisite 
for all other American actions designed to 
affect the evolution of the enemy system and 
of the world system toward this stable order. 

3. We must cleariy formulate, analyze, 
and spell- out the concept of a transition 
period, starting from the present ffltuation, to 
oi'oote a pramanoutly orderly and peaceful 
world by the dose of this century. This 
should bo most emphatically a magnilicBnt 
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work project, requiring enormous effort, and 
in no way to bs confused with Utopian gadg- 
otry. It must be kept everlastingly clear 
that it will not promise relief from sacrifice 
for a long time to come. It. must also bo 
empbBsizeid that the goal is in no way a super- 



ficial one, but involves the creation of a funda- 
mentally new political system in the world to 
replace the nation-state system, and that the 
means ore the realistic ones, creative work, 
not >vishful thinking. 
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Investigation of NATO 

Originator: Stefan FoBsony 
Critic: QeoineFettee 



I. THE PROBLEM 

Tho problem ia to investigate methods by 
which tho NATO structure would ba main- 
tained OS a going concern and be stimulated to 
further growth and, perhaps, ultimately, to 
integration. 

It. ASSUMPTIONS 

It has been said that fear was the predomi- 
nant motivation for the creation of NATO. 
This theory is only partly iarue: twenty years 
ago oven a gigantio pressure of fear would have 
been inadequate to bring together the NATO 
nations in a venture of joint military security. 
NATO waa possible because there are many 
tics outside military interests which unite the 
member nations. These ties, consciously fdt 
only by the "elites" in tho NATO nations, are 
aa yet dimly understood. It is true, too, that 
these ties are still rather weak. All the same, 
thoy arc developing, and in general the trend 
of the BQcio-political development points clearly 
toward ever greater mutuality and cooperotion. 

It is conceivable however, that a ti-ue and 
lasting "oBfling of tenaiona" would slow down 
this process of "confederolization." H this 
slowdown is to bo avoided, there are only two 
solutiona: either to stimulate now and threat- 
ening international crises or to stimulate numer- 
ous ventures in which the NATO nations join 
togothoi" for tiie double purpose of their ovm 
material self-intorest and of bringing about a 
community of efiort in a maximum number of 



fields. If it should prove feasible to set up 

"joint ventures aiming at great common goab," 
the NATO structure no longer could be dis- 
solved and should be moving in the one and 
only general direction of confederalizalion or 
even integration.' 

Naturally, it is uncertaui to what extent thb 
expectation will be fulfilled. It is equally 
doubtful whether fear will cease to bo an inte- 
grating (as well as diaintegrating) factor— in 
fact, this is entirely improbable. However, it 
can be assumed safely that common efforts 
among the .NATO nations would: 

a. Remove some of the consequences of a 
cooperation based exduavety on fear. 

b. C^ate a larger area of truly common 
interests and therefore act as an additionBl 
means of improving cohcmon. 

In addition to the assumption that the 
stimulation of common ventures would help 
to cement and foster the emerging NATO 
community, it is assumed that: 

a. The creation of joint ventures is useful 
in all fields of public interest; 

b. These joint ventures must be wefl- 
preparcd and be launched through a system- 
atic, stBp-by-atep procedure; 

c. They must bo of direct benefit to the 
populations of the NATO nations; 

d. The joint venture program is long-rango 
in nature and will require ten to twenty 
yeam before it is in full operation. 

• Both of those terms evoke false notions. It is 
necessary to find other words to describe the getting 
togetlier of tbe NATO nations. 
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Security Problems 

Before cnteiing into a discussioQ of joint 
peaceful ventures, it is useful to stress that the 
military cooperation among the NATO nations 
also needs to become more intimate and more 
"natural." It is desirable to create various 
types of joint military organs through wluch 
further progress will be assured. Some ideas 
which could be considered arc aa follows: 

1. The more nuclear technology becomes the 
hams of modern armaments, the more it mU 
bo necessary to sssodate the continental 
nations with atomic efForts. At the present 
moment there are many restrictions against 
closer atomic cooperation and it is undesirable 
to move too fast in this domain. Among 
other reasons, it is necessary to habituate the 
Suropean military and civilianB giaduaUy to 
the new facts of life, and sptsdfioally to avoid 
parolyzlng fears. It is recommended, however, 
that small weapons atomic tests be held in 
inoreoaing numbers for the benefit of the NATO 
staffs and that some of these teats bo set up 
outside of Americon territory, for example, in 
Atlontio waters or in certain areas of the 
continent. In particular, it is recommended 
that as soon us capabiUties emerge, suoh tests 
be devoted to demonstrations of ground-to-nir 
missiles with nuclear war-heads in order to show 
the potentialitioB of a truly modem air defense. 

2. It has been pointed out before that the 
lock of a properly integrated and effective all' 
defense system protecting the industries and 
major cities of the NATO nations is one of the 
greatest vulnerabilities of NATO. The Soviets 
will not fail to exploit this vulnerability through 
nuclear blackmail. It must be recognized that 
if the Soviets were successful in psychological 
warfare based on nuclear threats such a "non- 
military" attack could produce the da Jaeto 
paralysis or even the disintegration of the 
NATO structure. On the otiier hand, there is 
no gainsaying the fact that. an effective iiir 



defense system will require considerable in- 
vestments which at the present time may be 
beyond availablo resources. It is this assump- 
tion concerning the finandal and military 
"impracticability" of a NATO air defense 
system which has motivated the relative in- 
action in this field. However, it is self-evident 
that a military structure which cannot assure 
the security of its base will prove ineffective 
both as a deterrent and as a combat force. 
Moreover, there is some doubt about the 
validity of the assumptions underlying the 
present policy of inaction. For the time being — 
with missiles and atomic warheads not yet 
being available to the NATO nations— there 
is ho reason to improvise a costiy and perhaps 
inappropriate defense system. But it is be- 
lieved that some progress could be made if the 
NATO nations were to set up a scientific body 
modeled aftei" the American RAND or OBO 
organizations to study the air defense problem 
of NATO and make suitable recommendations. 

3. The present strategy of the NATO na- 
tions, OS well OS the utOizaticn of modern 
technology by NATO has been, and continues 
to be, a matter of controversy. Continental 
nations are not happy with present Anglo- 
American thinking on two counts. Thoy note 
thot the territorial defense of "forward ai'eos" 
(which happen to be the habitats of some of 
the most important member nations) is not 
properly ossm-ed. Moreover, tiiese . nations 
ore expected to make the major effort in ground 
battle, while Britain and the United States 
reserve for themselves the naval and aii' mis- 
sions. Many continentals feel that the mili- 
tary "sacrifice" is unevenly distributed, with 
the Europeans expected to carry the main 
blood burden. The point is not that there is 
much choice in the present distribution of 
military roles. The point ia rather that what- 
ever strategy is finally adopted, it should be 
the result of the best joint strategic thinking 
whidi the NATO nations con produce. NATO 
strategy should be made paj/duilogieaUy aeeept- 
abk to all member nations through the device 
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of having tlio best national spcciolists work out 
the most suitable solutiona. 

n.. It would bo useful to increase the number 
of Advanced Military Study Groups and in 
particular to create groups which develop 
vaiious alternate NATO strategics for the 
long-range future. Some of these study groups 
should opei-ate from the United States and 
preoccupy themselves with the question of 
how continental nations can contribute to the 
security of the most important NATO "ar- 
senal," i. e. the U, S. It is necessary to de- 
stroy tho notion that, militarily, NATO is a 
ono-way street, with all tho key strength 
flomug from tlie U. 8. and none flowing back 
into this country. 

b. It furtliermore woidd be advisable to 
enlarge tho structure of military NATO col- 
leges in the double sense that additional col- 
leges Bliould bo created and that the niunber of 
oificora attending courses should be increased. 
As to tho addition of now colleges it is proposed 
that consideration be given to a NATO Indus- 
trial College,' to a school dealing vnth the 
pi-oblems arising from multi-national and 
multi-lingual forces, to a> school developing 
knowledge and procedures about the gradual 
adaptation of national military organizations, 
and to a tactical air defense school. 

c, It is to bo expected that these various 
schools will come up \rith new ideas. It is 
also to be expected that the validity of these 
idoaa may not bo determinable by merely 
thoorotical or a priori considerations. Accord- 
ingly, it is suggested that there be formed 
several types of experimental wiita which, in 
collaboration with tlioso schools, test the sug- 



;i » A NATO Tcolmologtcol College would be a "luit- 

ural" pnrnllol institution. It would allow the highly 
ft dcalroblo utilhaUon of Europoan toohDlooI manpower, 
;t tho oroatlon of additional tochnioiana, and the reoniit- 
■1 mont of nunlifiod porBonncI Into tlio military and tech- 
j nlcftl stnicturo of NATO. The full utilliatlon of 
toolmtoal manpower throughout NATO ultimately 
j will bo dopondont upon tho eatabllshmont of a NATO- 
■ * wUlo Boourlty-oloaranoo systom. Tho development 
i'i of Biioli a systom Is rooonunended. 



gcsted solutions and moreover bring together 
in joint and future-oriented fidd ventures (as 
distinguished from joint staff planning) ofliccrs 
from all the member nations. 

d. In addition to these new NATO schools, 
ever greater emphasis should be given to the 
potentialities of exchange officers. I^aigc num- 
bers of officers— including, most iraporlmitlj. 
reserve officers— diould be assigned for toure 
of duty with militar3- units in other countries, 
partly as students and {nslruetors in military 
schools, partly as liaison officers and observers, 
and partly (wherever practical) as integrated 
officers. 

e. Similar efforts should be mode with pkh . 
fessional NCO's, including an enloigenienl of 
eschangies between N. C. schools. 

: f . Outside such regular duty assignments, a 
major effort should be made to encourage 
travel by military personnel and ciTilisns in 
the military service throughout all NATO 
countries. Convenient transport and credit 
urangements should be developed for this 
purpose, and clubs and other facilities for 
sodal intercourse should be formed. 

g. To the extent that additional security 
■systems such as SEATO come to life, contacts 
between these organizations should be in- 
tensified. 

Peacefid CoUaboration 

Programs should be undertaken in four 
broad areas: joint studies, joint ventures, 
gradual and mutual adaptation, and reporting 
organs. 

Joint Studtea 

While many joint ventures could be im- 
provised without delay, it must be recognized 
that tho concrete problems of the various 
NATO nations and more particularly of their 
interrelationships are as yet poorly under- 
stood. There , is an urgent and overriding 
need for major efforts at fact finding and 
documentation as well as for joint training and 

S& 
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educatioo. The following BUggestions diould be 
given consideration, 

Seaearoh ImlUvie on NATO Poliiical In- 
BtUuliona, The function of this institute would 
be to identify and analyze pertinent facts 
concerning the political institutions in the 
vojioua NATO countries, govemment pro- 
cedures, and jwUtical problems^ with a view to 
determining: 

1. The best methode through which de- 
cisions can be made collectively by all 
member states. 

2. The legal, institutional and politicid 
obstacles dela^ng or precluding joint actions. 

3. In a broader sense, the compatibilities 
and incompatibilities of the various political 
systems and tbe possibilities for the "har- 
monization" of poUtical xDstitutions within 
tbe NATO area. 

4. The need for the creation of new organs 
of joint decisian making. 

This Institute should have nationals of all 
NATO states among its working members, 
including first-class and creative sciontista able 
to aynthesize the information in order to pro- 
pose novel solutions which would be beneficial 
everyvAere. In other words, emphasis should 
not be placed on the mere modification of 
enstlng institutions, but on the stimulation of 
political and institutional prograa. 

An In^ituU Jor the Study of NATO Legal 
Problems. This institute would have to survey 
existing legal systems and economic legislation, 
their similarities and dissimilarities as well as 
ibeir mutual compatibilities and imcompati- 
bilitios. It should evaluate the suflScienoy of 
these ^tema, analyze the validity and per- 
tinence of current laws, and determine the 
numerous laws which have become invalid but 
have not been repealed. On these studies, it 
should base recommendations concerning the 
joint and mutual reforms of the NATO legal 
systema. 

A NATO Medkal InttUuU, To survey 
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existing health programs, health 
and medical education. 

A NATO Resources InsHMe. This institute 
would make studies in the field of natural 
resources mthin the NATO area, analyze the 
technology of resource exploitation, and rec- 
ommend tbe most advantageons and mutual 
exploitation of vaiious types of natural wealth. 
Conservation within the NATO area would be 
one of the topics to be dealt with by this 
institute. 

There are a number of other economic 
institutes which could and should bo created, 
to deal with most of tbe signifioant economic 
probleims such as wages, taxes, finances, internal 
and external trade, productivity, social legis- 
lation, manpower training and mobility, etc. 

Closer economic cooperation cannot be 
achieved so long as thwe are major differences 
in wage levels, tax structure and Bystoms, 
social legislation, etc. However, before those 
differences can bo adjusted — and this is possiblo, 
if at all, only over the long pull — tlioy and their 
causes must be identified and their offeotiveness 
evaluated. A great deal of work needs to be 
done in this area. 

UnivwsHies. The curricula of contiuontal 
universities ore in many respects out of date 
and do not reflect mther tlie findings of political 
science or, more particularly, the specific 
problems of NATO. An effort ^ould be nuido 
to establish throughout the NATO university 
structure, additional coui'ses on pei-tinent sub- 
jects, inducting international relations, NATO 
economics, intro-NATO ooopoi-ation, etc., and to 
teach the political and social sdoncea in all the 
universities in a really up-to-date fashion. 
Moreover, a major exchange program should be 
undertaken in some of the more obvious fields, 
such ns linguistics and histoi-ji. As a general 
rule the history and language of a particular 
nation should be taught in all universities by 
natives from that country. In addition, there 
should be several mandatory courses which are 
to be taught in one or the other of tho more 
important NATO languages. Seminars par- 
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fcicipatco'in by atudenta and professors from 
other NATO coun trios and a growing scope of 
interaationol scientific conferences Troiild be 
■useful. 

Tliere should be an attempt to coordinate 
academic requirements and to cut mivny of the 
"biueaucratic obstadeB which at present mili- 
tate against study in foreign countries, such as 
loss of credits, non-eccredit&tios of uoBdenoic 
titles, etc. 

There are many subject areas of gi'eat im- 
portance to the NATO problem wliioh should 
•lae approached through syatematio study and 
instruction. Reference has been made above 
to the usefulness of an Industiiot College 
within the NATO militiuy atnioture. Within 
the civilian context, there would be an ui^ent 
need for an Administrative College, to be 
attended by public administrators from all 
member countries as wall as by students who 
seek administrative careers. One by-product 
of such a college would be that the dearly 
objective administrative practices of the various 
countries will be analjrzed properly, permitting 
the expectation that sooner or later adminis- 
tratlve reforms will take place. Again, this 
Administrative College could be broken down 
into its various component parts such ss 
municipal administration, inter-regionol ad- 
ministration, the administration of finances, etc 

Consideration should be given to a NATO 
Teachers College, or a group of such colleges 
for oil levels of education. The primary pur- 
poses of these colleges would not be to duplicate 
the work of national institutions of this type, 
but to impart NATO-pertinent knowledge and 
to advance the state of the pedagogic art — an 
advance which is highly necessary. Graduates 
of the colleges could do much through tlveh- 
teaching to strengthen public understanding 
of NATO. 

Tlioro would bo an advantagQ in having an 
Institute for the Joint Study of the Common 
History of the NATO Peoples; also institutes 
on NATO Geography, Sociology, etc. 

The some approach, of course, can be applied 



in the natural sciences, especially insofar as 
practical problems are concerned. For px- 
amplo, there may be institutes on irrigation, 
isotope medicine, isotope agriculture, photo- 
^yntheas, etc., in addition to institutes on some 
of the basic sciences. The possibiUty may be 
envisaged that some of these iostitutes do not 
necessarily have to be restricted to NATO 
participation, but could be opened to attend- 
ance from neutral and even iron curtain counr 
tries. In some areas, for example, in the fields 
of meteorology, astronomy, space travel,, the 
broadest international cooperation may seem . 
to be indicated. A beginning could be made 
with the creation of an International Institute 
for Cancer Research, to which the U. S., the 
l^R, and the U. K. will donate the necessary 
isotopes. 

As a corollary to the Cancer Institute, and 
OS a symbol for the usefulness of world coopera- 
tion, it is recommended that aU isotope-pro- 
ducing nations join together in an effort to 
equip all cancer hospitals in the world with the 
necessary isotopes, not in the form of free gifts 
but in the form of coordinated supply programs 
at reasonable prices. 

Despite Uie overwhelming importance of 
influencing the up-and-coming generations, it 
should not be overlooked that the older genera- 
tions who ere politically active today con con- 
tribute to the success or failure of NATO. 
It would be unwise to abandon, even before 
trying, any attempts to predispose this group 
toward new xroys of thinking or, in any event, 
neutralize some of then- reservations which 
they have against modern solutions. Hence, 
consideration should ho given to a program 
of adult education which would aim primarily 
at the groups who are mouldwg public opinion 
such as teachers, writers, professors, os well as 
a,t the directly influential persons within 
NATO societies such as industrioUsts, aTtista, 
newspapermen, etc. This adult education 
should take tbo triple form of fiill-fflzed couraes 
which would be attended by anyone showing 
an interest in the subiect; o! individual lectmos 
which— and this -would be a novelty— woxild 

IT 
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reach down to the small town and village 
levels; and of a systematic ofTort to discuss 
NATO problems in tlio leading newspapers of 
the continent, mth the specific purpose of 
breaking into the monopoly of old-fasbioncd 
and ignorant editorialists who constitute a 
predominant force induenciug public opinion 
today, especially in countries like France. 

In addition to these various institutes and 
universities, it would be useful if private founda- 
tions were to extent their operations throughout 
the entire NATO area. The point is not that 
American foundations should spend more of 
their money abroad but rather that European 
industrialists who to date have not yet reached 
the pinnacle of social consciousness, follow the 
American example and set up national founda- 
tions for the furtherance of arts and ocienoes. 

For all practical purposes, and with the ex- 
ception of Great Britain and of a recently es- 
tablished but not yet operating foundation 
(GiUbenkian), very little private European 
capital is available for scholarly pursuits. 
There are, to be sure, government stipends but 
the scope of these operations is limited. In 
addition to stimulating the establishment of 
Ktiropean foundations, it would be useful, if 
American and future European foundations 
were to join forces in financing some of the efforts 
needed within this overall NATO program. 
Moreover, American foundations might per- 
haps take the lead in persuading European cor- 
■ porations that it might be usefid to set up such 
organizations. (It should be noted that re- 
visions of tax laws would bo necessary for the 
success of this particular undertaking). 

As a support operation to all this, it would be 
necessary to improve the library dtuation in 
most European countries. Not only ia the 
average European library too small, but its 
holdings usually do not allow the thorough 
study of NATO problems. There is, more- 
over, a great need for the improvement of li- 
brary techniques, especially in the cataloging 
field. In this connection, consideration should 
be given to the establishment of a CejUral NATO 
Library which would collect the entire doou- 



meatation which ia of bearing to tho NATO 
problem. Lest this particular proposal be con- 
sidered unimportant, it should be remembered 
that NATO will be made or destroyed by the 
future generation of European statesmen, i. o., 
. by the younsters who will attend universities 
within the next few years or so. However, the 
eflfort should not be devoted exclusively to 
tmiveraily libraries but embrace the specializod 
libraries of Chambers of Commerce, workors 
organizations, etc. 

Within the NATO atructuro the various 
parliaments play a key role. Ultimately, it is 
up to them and their logislativO decisions 
whether or not NATO is going to progress or 
to collapse. Yet, heretofore, very little atten- 
doD has been paid to these crucial institutaons. 
Many of the European parliamentarians are 
rural and provisional politicana who understand 
only vaguely what is at stake. They are igno- 
rant of foreign countries and highly suspicious 
of institutions like NATO. Moroover, tho 
opposition to overdue national and interna- 
tional reforms not only crystallizes but often 
originates in parliaments. It must be romom- 
beied too, that the average European parlia- 
mentarian has very little opportunity to orient 
. himself about tho issues of his own country, lob 
alone procure documentation on internationally 
important issues. Hence, while he votes undor 
pressure, he also acts from ignorance and ho 
has no capability of educating his coustitutonts. 

For all these reasons, it is believed tltat tho 
parliamentary question should be focod 
squarely. This can be done by creating an 
IruHtutefortheSttuiy of NATO Parliammtariam 
which keeps close track of the practices within, 
and the cmrent issues before, the various 
porliaments. Such an institute would roforonco 
for the use of all parliaments the particular 
legislative solutions aziived at in some countries, 
and provide useful and factual documentation. 
And it would more specifically study tho legis- 
lative problems of NATO cooperation. This 
Parliamentory Institute should have ample and 
expert staffs and adequate financial resourooa. 
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and bo attended by active as well as retired 
parliamentoriana from the. various countries. 

It might also be useful if each parliament 
assif^ned obaerven to other parliaments. These 
obserrera should be non-political axperts vho 
nro essentially ontrusted ^th tasks of infor- 
mational liaison. (For a further elaboration of 
the parliamentary problem, see bolow.) 

The ministi'ies, departments, and agencies, 
olo. within the variojiis NATO countries should 
gradually dovdiop an in Ira-NATO liaison struc- 
ture. For example, tbo U. S. Treasury should 
have lioison ofHcora in oil NATO finance 
departments and in turn receive foreign liaison 
officers. In this context, the mission of these 
liaison officers should be in the fields of obser- 
vation and study. In due time, of course, 
these liaison officers could assume operalaonal 
duties in the field of coordination. (For a 
further elaboration of this concept, see below.) 



Joint VentureB 

At the present moment the NATO security 
oilort obviously is tlie most important joint 
venture. There is, in addition, the Coal and 
Steel Community, the Productivity Agency, 
tho European Payments Union, etc., some of 
which undertaldngs transgress beyond the 
I^ATO framework. Tbo usefulness of these 
offortB is beyond argument and there are 
natiu'ally many areas where additional coordi- 
nated programs could be set np. An example 
is in tlie field of agriculture, whore autai'duc 
practices still rule supremo, to tlio detriment of 
all, indnding tho peasant. 

Those undertakings, however, deal by and 
largo witib basio economic siinictures. Thehr 
results, whilo indispensable and benoBcial are 
mostly ignored by tlio consumer who does not 
fool their impact directly and dramatically, 
Obviously, production precedes consumption. 
IDut it also can bo argued that consumption 
atimulatoB production. Most aoonomio reforms 
have oimod at tho productive appatatus as their 
primary target, but tho visible consumption of 
tlie average European oitizon bos not received 



adequate attention and in fact has not grown 
very much. To put it io oversimplified terms: 
Stimulation of economic growth through 
stimulation of . consumption rather than of 
production has been one of the basic differences 
between tho American and European economy. 
The dynomic satisfaction of consumers' needs 
is an outstanding element of American stability. 
There is no reason why a major effort should 
not be made to transplant this greatest blessing 
of the American economy to the NATO scene. 

For morB than fifty years, Mar.Tist 
propaganda of all idiadcs has opposed the 
concept of private ownership and has condi- 
tioned very broad publics to favor legislation 
which is dBtrimental to all types of property. 
Moreover, a quarter-century of Stalinist propa- 
ganda deriving from Soviet economic planning 
held that improvement in welfare of the masses 
must follow massive, long-range investment 
programs in capital goods industries. In the 
meantime the public was expected to accept 
"temporary" Portages la consumers goods. 
The Free World never yet has met these two 
concepts squarely. In fact, in many instances 
it has consciously or unconsciously emulated 
the Marxian program of expropriation and 
over-invcBtmeat in capital goods industries. 

Actually the Americim example — as well as 
the example of both Nazi and democratic 
Oerraany — shows that increases in oonsumption 
and production can go hand in hand, and that 
consumers needs isan be satisfied even while the 
production base is being enlarged. There is 
no reason, therefore, why the European con- 
sumor can not t)eDefit soon and visibly from 
NATO economic cooperation. 

One of the nuun i-oosons why the average 
European, while not necessarily accepting tho 
Marxian creed, nevertheless is predisposed 
to support any anti-property policy, is that he 
aces very little likelihood of acquiring property 
for hunself. The average European owns 
very lititlo. He barely possesses a small savings 
OGCOuut. Ho has very Uttlo chonca of acquiring 
more aubstontial holdings which, for that mat- 
tor, could not be easily passed on to his children. 
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And he does not even o\m many durable 
consumers goods except furniture and table 
silver. To put this differently: The average 
Eiffopeon will not become a stauncii supporter 
of a dynamic free enterprise system unless and 
until he acquires property himself or at least, 
sees a chance of becoming an "o%vnor." The 
revolutionary spirit will not disappear unless 
and until the averoge European in addition 
acquires a true stake in the existing system. 

Naturally, the end of what could be called 
"economic alienation" should not be expected 
to solve by itself all moral, cultural, political, 
etc. problems. But it will go a long way 
toward making NATO a reality, simply by 
substituting positive for negative expectations. 
Furthermore, the introduction of a dynamic 
element into the European economy, a dyna- 
mism that would be based upon tha urge of 
the average European to become a properly 
owner in the true sense of the word, should 
bid fair to transform NATO into what it ought 
to be, namely a growing concern. Accordingly, 
it is suggested that the United States take 
the lead in setting up a NATO-wide and ul- 
timately a worldwide ownership program. 

Disregarding the intellectual preparations 
for sach a program (which will be discussed 
in a different paper),' such a program may 
include the following elements: the establish- 
ment of a NATO-wide system of consumers 
and mortgage banks which will make available 
credit to suitable applicants at low interest 
rates.* The main purpose of the credit sys- 
tem would be to allow the consiuner to acquire 
many elements of wealth including housing 
and consiuners' durables. The granting of 
these credits, of course, may be combined with 
an up-to-date system of private health, life 
and property insurance. This banldng system 
should operate, as far as practical, through 
existing institutions but the main iinancia] 
forces within NATO should join together 
to underwrite the operation, and in particulu 
secure for it the necessary size, so that it con 
be profitable despite low interest rates. In 
addition, the consumer banks should issue 



stock and see to it that this stock be traded 
freely on aQ European markets, and not be 
subject to nationality and movement restric- 
tions. 

The United States should take the lead in 
furthering the establishment, on a broad base, 
of trust funds as well as of a suitable system of 
dependable brokerage firms, concurrent with 
the development of facilities for the massive 
buying of stock. Studies should be undertaken 
toi determine the worldngs of the Europeaii 
stock exchanges with a view toward introducing 
proper laws and regulations of protection and 
honest reporting. Moreover, there must be an 
effort to acquaint the broad population \ritix 
the advantages of ownership , in well-regulated 
stock, as well as in the possibilities even for the 
smaU investor to improve his situation. 

The NATO nations should launch a major 
effort in housing, particularly in small one- 
family structures. It would lead not only to 
the decentralization of urban agglomerations, 
but also to suitable mortgage arrangements^ 
A modernized mortgage system would place 
better and more independent living witliin the 
reach of the average European and oUow him 



' Be it montioned hero merely that there should bA 
NATO^wide exhibits demonatratiDg the potentialities 
of the oiyneiship program. 

' It should be emphasized that the ownership pro- 
gram can, and probably should be enlarged to cover 
the under-developed arena, especially those eonnected 
with NATO. For this purpose, the NATO nations 
should Join In a combined elTort at economio develiqi- 
ment, one advantage of which would be to eliminate 
the monopoly pomtions of the old colonial powers In 
given areas. Such an effort, probably, would have to 
foBoa Initial Buoooaaea of tho ownership program within 
NATO proper. Hence this problem Is merely mentioned 
at this point, yet this cursory reference must not be 
construed as a judgment about Its urgency. The 
problem is urgent enough. At tho present time, how- 
ever, it is necessary to develop the capabilities for its 
solution; i. o. the capital surplus which would be 
available for overseas e-xport. Within the under- 
developed areas thcmgelvaa there is a need for better 
understanding of the problems of economic develop- 
ment. This Is partly a matter of education, some 
aspects of which are discussed in another paper. 
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to acquire wealth in the form of real estate and 
perhaps arable land. 

Closely conneoted ^vith housing is the need 
'or additiostal electrification. The acquisition 
of electrical homo appliances will lighten the 
burden on the housewives and ultimately lead 
to the highly desirable elimination of the serv- 
ant class. Fiu-thcrmore, electrification will 
allow a general reduction in living o.'qpenses, 
^vhila providing additional comforts. It also 
will ba useful for the establishment of all kinds 
of work and repaii' shops, home industries, 
agricultural mochinery, etc. The housing and 
electrification programs by themselves should 
onhanco the economic security of the common 
man. This program of eleotrifioation, of course, 
should be tied in with the atoms-for-peace 
undertaking (on which more in another paper). 

To the extent that the housing and the elec- 
tiiflcation programs will lead to decentraliza- 
tion and sub-mbanization, the NATO countries 
must undergo or accelerate the process of 
motorieaiim. It may be pointed out that the 
possession of a motor-scooter, motorcycle or 
an automobile, aoy^vay, is the dream of a 
European youth and certainly is considered as 
n hallmark of success. The motor still confei-s 
"status." The program of providing cheap 
motor transportation is woll under way in some 
European countries at the present time. How- 
ever, it should be possible to reduce car prices 
and above all to allow lower interest rates and 
longer installmen i periods. Moreover, it is not 
entirely neoessaiy that the effort be concen- 
trated on automobiles. Depending on local 
conditions it may be preferable to put greater 
emphasis on small motorcycles or weathei-- 
proofed family motor-scootei-s, recently put on 
the market by Messorsohmidt, which show 
some signs of becoming popular. 

It may just bo mentioned tluit the potential 
NATO market is larger than the U. S. auto- 
mobile market, and that the dynamism of the 
U. S. economy is, in no small measure, duo to 
motorization. As every American knows, the 
size of this morliot is not dependent merely 
upon tho size of bho population, but more 



significantly on the ofEcctiveness and generosity 
of the credit system, and its availability even 
to the poorer strata of the population. 

As another coroUory to the decentralization 
of the European economy, a great effort must 
be mode in the field of retail trade. Tho Ameri- 
can chain food store is ono of the marvels of 
economic ingenuity and it should be a terrific 
success in Europe, especially in tho countries 
which like to eat well. Some timid beginnings 
have been made along this line but only in a few 
countries. The proper organization of retail 
trade will not fail to make life far more pleasant, 
to enlarge agricultural markets, but also to 
allow a more widespread distribution of NATO ^ 
products throughout the entire area. It will 
break down many barriers of nationalistic 
consciousness. 

Consumers satisfaction ^vill bo derived from 
two additional sources: travel and. enterlainr 
ment. Travel \vill result automatically from 
motorization and higher income levels. No 
specific efforts will be nocessaty to stimulate it, 
except by enlarging the system of installment- 
ticket buying, removing restrictions which 
shall hamper the growth of aviation, expecially 
on short hauls, and holding ready capital for 
the enlargement of hotel facilities. Entertain- 
ment will be covered below in tho discussions 
of cultural activities, television, and books. 

It should be pointed out that these various 
programs, if implemented, would lead to a 
considerable and possibly enduring economic 
boom. Moreover, the creation of additional 
installations such as gasoline stations iand 
repair facilities for automobiles and electrical 
appliances, as well as the need for additional 
roads, and the development of a healthy 
housing industry, etc. will increase omplojonent 
leveb considei-ably and probably put an end to 
the present ono-family, one4)rcad-Qaraer struc- 
ture. When jobs are more plentiful than 
applicants, thero will be several earners per 
family, and naturally tho elimination of tho 
"industrial reserve army," to quote Marx, 
would increase the level of European wages 
very rapidly. 
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A great deal of thought ought to be ^ven to 
combining the large-scale purchasing activities 
envisaged under these prograina with the 
regviar purchase of stock. The owaersbip 
program should aim, not only at increasing 
the living standards of the average consumer, 
but also at making him into a part-time 
"capitolist"— a person who "profits" from the 
economic system. If, in addition, it were 
possible to diversify stockholdings from the 
national point of view— for example, a French- 
man owning some Oennan stock or an Itolian 
owning stock in an electric power trust fund 
which hold? stock from power companies in all 
NATO nations — then economic interests no 
longer would be conceived of narrowly within 
a nationalistic frame of reference. 

The problem, naturally, is how the European 
consumer can be induced to buy stook. He 
would be suspicious of the operation, although 
economic dynamism, adequate capitalization of 
suitable coiporations, and reforms of trading 
regulations and practices should allay some of 
his suspicions. In emulation of some insurance 
programs which involve the payment of divi- 
dends to the holder of the policy, it may be 
possible to find xr&ys by which the consumer 
through combined goods and stock purchases 
might acquire stock property. The increase of 
power consumption will require a continuous 
influx of now capital. It should be possible to 
acquuv some of this capital by adding small 
amounts to each electric bill and in the manner 
of trust funds prorate these payments for stock 
or bond holdings; or to create electric power 
"cooperotivea" with easily accessible membei"- 
ship. It should also be possible to have a 
permanent stock issue at prices which stay 
fixed throughout a few months or perhaps a 
year> and to give the purchaser of oonsumera 
durables righia to buy this stook. Normal 
acquisition of dividend-paying stock coidd be 
used to reduce instalhnents. House buyers 
should be encouraged to hold stock in theu- 
mortgage bank, some of which, perhaps, could 
be set up in the form of cooperative banks. 
There are undoubtedly many additional and 



for more ingenious methods. The objectiv 
would be to moke a maximmn number of per- 
sona over into recipients of dividend checks. 
It con foe anticipated that tlie first dividend 
payment would change the political' outlook of 
many presently "alienftted" Europeans. Inci- 
dentally, the program coiild be made psycho- 
logically palatable by describing it as the 
modei-n and most efficient way of "profit 
sharing." 

Since NATO is based on cultural affinity, 
among other things, major efforts must be 

made in the evllwal (and entertainment) field. 
Some of this has been covered in the discussion 
about universities and academic institutions. 
In this particular connection there would be a 
need for the establishment of cultural maga- 
zines — ^literature, graphic arts, music — (o molco 
oU NATO nations shore in the cultural achiovo- 
ments of each. The major works of literature 
should be translated into all NATO languages, 
An elaborate system of exhibits, expositions and 
visits by theater companies should bo built up 
and combinod with suitable exchange programs. 
Naturally, the new instriunontalitios of radio 
and television must be fully impressed into this 
effort (see below). 

Another matter should bo given considera- 
tion: NATO is going to be built by the rising 
generation, not by its parents. Hence, octivi- 
ties should be launched which will strengthen 
the oommitmont of yovA to NATO. Perhaps 
the Boy Scout movement can bo onlorged 
within the NATO framework. Exchaiigo pro- 
grams can be initiated on the high school level. 
Existing sports and youth organizations can 
be spurred on to undertake travels throughout 
the NATO area, to leom NATO languages and. 
to hold more frequent "jamborees" and other 
meetings. Youth also should be given a 
prominent place on television programs (aeo 
below). 

Adaptailona 

The ultimate pui-pose of tlie activities de- 
scribed above should be to bring togothoi- ond 
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mutually adjust tke social structures %7ithin 
the NATO area, dospits the pBrnuineDco of 
regional and cultural diSorcnces. Wbetber or 
not a NATO "community" will omerge, many 
activities could be undertaken jointly and 
many facets of life as ivell as interests ai'e going 
to be aimiloi' as a result. If this expectation 
were to eomo true, many organizational and 
political atructm>e9 and decisions of the NATO 
countriea would havD to become "joint" in 
ohoractor, portly to rendei- those common 
activities more fruitful, partly to respond to 
new situations. 

It is natuially premature at this point to 
talk about the many steps of this pi-ocess of 
. adaptation and harmonization. Suffice it to 
say merely that the adaptation process at its 
most crucial junctui-os ivill have to pass tlu-ough 
the legislative machinoiy and that soonei- or 
Inter it will bocomo necessary for the various 
INATO nations to enact parallel laws and elimi- 
nate incompatible provisions. In tm-n, beforo 
legislative action can bo coordinated, a more 
intimate collaboration between tlio respective 
parliaments must bo' instituted. It is thero- 
fore rocommondod that stops be taken to 
ostabliah nn intm-NATO ParlvmmUtry Sleir- 
dng CartmHiee. 

In ordra- to dramatize the significancQ of tliis 
proposal (whidi is susceptible to being over- 
looked) and fodlitato the workings of tliis com- 
xnittco, it is recommended that, within tlie next 
year or so, tlie United States invito aU Uie 
pm-lianiontaiuans of all the NATO countries, 
including the Communist parliamontorinns, on 
a. two-week visit to tliis counti-y. 

The legislator should bo flown into the 
XTnited States through a collective eifort of 
fcliG NATO civilian airlines, and in a largo 
aiiditoHuni, preferably in Washington, ho 
ixtJdroBscd by tho Prpairlont in n welcoming 
speodli. Subsoqiiontly, tlie various porliamon- 
t>Ai-y dologations sliould split up nccoi^ing to 
ooromittcoB and hold intornationnl committee 
moetinga. For oxamplo, tho foreign relations 
committees of dio various parliaments should 
l7o constituted as one group and sliould moot at 



one particular locality and discuss NATO 
problems. 

Similarly, the military, economicj educational, 
etc., committees of the various countries should 
get acquainted with the personalities and 
proolems of their foreign counterparts. The 
formal exercise, with speeches by membere 
of all parliaments and discussione, should last 
one week and should be followed by another 
week of travel throughout the United States 
and possibly Canada. The purposes of. such a 
meeting would include; 

a. Get some of the legislators to travel; 

b. Acquaint them with the U. S., which is 
particularly important insofor as Communist 
deputies are concerned;. 

c. Moke them see the other fellow's 
problems and points; 

d. Show them that their local pre- . 
occupations are not tho only things that 
matter; 

e. Indicate to them the usefulness of 
intei'national contacts; 

f. Elstablish, ceremoniously, Uie Intro- 
NATO Poa-liamentary Steering Committee, 
Another device of mutual adaptation would 

be the establishment in each member country 
of a special NATO ministry through which oil 
NATO operations of the particular nation 
would have to be coordinated. In due time, 
the Iioads of the ministries could meet in 
monthly session, and gradually establish tliem- 
Bolvea as a NATO executive organ. Like the 
office of the Swiss President, the clioirman- 
ship over this council could rotate yearly 
among member nations; if it could bo 
established, there would emerge, ultimately, 
somQitliing like a NATO president. 

Reporting Organs 

In order to make these various programs 
politically effective, a very large effort at re- 
porting Nvill have to bo unctortolcon. It is 
believed that one of tho great informational 
gaps existing at tho present tunc is tho igno- 
rance of national decision makers with respect 
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to polllicol issues and realities in other countries. 
Equally important is theii- ignoronco con- 
cerning the practiciil solutions of problems, 
similar to thoii- own, which were found abroad. 
■The French politician, to put it in more con- 
crete terms, is blissfully unaware of the political 
problems in Biitian and oven more so in the 
United States. Verj' frequently he Mrrestles 
with problems which were solved satisfac- 
torily abroad, but which he cannot solve be- 
cause he knows nothing about those pertinent 
experiences. There has been no effort to es- 
tablish a system of cross-reporting on decision 
making, a failure which suits many legislator 
and bureaucrate because it allows them to 
operate in the dork and make their dedsions 
without fear that tlicy ever would be properly 
analyzed and brought to the attention of public 
opinion. 

The foUoAving solutiouB ^otild be cooffldered : 

a. A NATO ParHameiUary Gazette modeled, 
to a certain extent, after the Congressional 
Secord of the United States, should be estab- 
lished. This Gazette, which should be mode 
available to all NATO parliamentarians, should 
print accurate summaries oif parliamentary 
debates in oil NATO nations, maintain records 
of the votes of the various parliamentarians — 
this should go a long way toward eliminating 
some undeshable legislators — and, in emulation 
of the Appendix to the Congressional Eecord, 
reproduce articles and studies which are perti- 
nent to current legislative problems. In addi- 
tion, the Gazette should provide documenta- 
tion and bibliographies on subjects which are 
of timely interest to the legislators. The gen- 
eral idea is that die Gazette should not only be 
of informative value to the parliamentarians, 
but also should become an indispensable tool 
for their pi'aotioal work as well as a genoi-oUy 
accessible reoord of activities of individual 
legislators. The Gazette shoukl draw exten- 
sively on the work by the various academic 
institutions proposed above. 

b, There should be created voi-ious Minis- 
Urial Gazettes, for example/ a Gazette of the 
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finance ministries within NATO countries. 
The purpose of this type of gazette would be 
to cross report upon odministrotive decisions, 
regulations, and practices, and upon the activi- 
ties and problems of the various ministries and 
agencies. 

A great deal of the information necessary for 
the accomplishment of joint ventures is at 
present lacking. This is due, among other 
reasons, to the insufficiency of the statistical 
services m most of the NATO countries. It is 
recommended, therefore, that thei'o be estab- 
lished a NATO Statislical Office which will 
produce and publish the pertinent statistical 
information and gradually enloi-go the acopo 
and the pertinence of statistical reportmg 
everywhere. In particular, it is rocommondod 
that the NATO statistical oiBco issue a series 
of Bulletins to report periodically on significant 
NATO activities, including joint ventures such 
as the ownership progi-am suggested abovo. 

As a reporting organ and as a moons of 
improving comprehension, television possesses 
great potentialities. Since it is a new medium, it 
is to be anticipated that people will go out of 
theii- way to view tetovision progranis and tliat 
as a result there will emerge an extraordinary 
opportunity to roach the attention of NATO 
audiences. It is recommended therefore that 
there be estabh'slicd a NATO Teleoiaion Net- 
work, with the following prominent featwes: 

a. The entire NATO area, including its rm-ol 
sections, is to be covered by this network. 

b. The network will be devoted to informa- 
tional, educational and cuitm'al prog^ns with- 
out, however, eliminating entei'tainment and 
sports. 

e. So for OS suitable, television programs will 
be exchanged between countries, especially 
programs of ft cultural typo and they will be 
used to create mutual familiaiity within NATO. 

d. The television effort will be supported by 
0, large scale effort at producing documontory 
film materials. Theso matei-ials sliould deal, 
among other things, with the concrete and 
timely problems which must bo solved by tlie 




NATO nations, as well as produce knowledge 
about workable solutions and general knowledge 
of important topics. 

e. A major effort should be made to put on 
discussion programs dealing with political issues, 
such oa tlio Amoiican "Moot the Press," 
"Capitol Cloakroom," "Youth Wants to Enow," 
progi-ams. The participants in such discussions 
should bo nationals of difForent countries 
nnalyzing their mutual problems. 

f. Tho NATO television network should 
pi'oduoo numerous newscasts and develop , new 
informational procedures to enhance the efieo- 
tivoncss of tho NATO mutual effort. 

g. ISfV'orts sliould be made to bHng about an 
QV0i> largor audionco participation and to 
bring togotlioi' on tho television screen not only 
professionals and politioaiu but also youth and 
common pooplo from Uio dinforent countries. 
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Paralleling the devdopment of the television 
program, similar efforts should be made in the 
area of radio hroadeasting. 

The problem of book production will be dis- 
cussed in another paper. 

IV. CONCLUSIONS 

Many programs, methods and devices can 
be developed to maintain NATO as a going 
and establish it as a growing concern. 

Most important of the programs suggested 
above is the owner^ip program which could be 
developed as the key to the NATO future. 

V. RECOMMENDATION 

That those proposals which are considered 
practical be adopted and their implementation 
bo initiated. 
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The Atoms for Peace Program 



Originator: Stefan Possony 
Critic: 'William Webst«r 



After many delays and misinterpretations 
tilioro is now omm'ging a gfowing support for 
and a gradually bettor understanding of the 
Atoms for Feaco Program. Contrary to tho 
oxpootations of tlio sooptics, the p^tjiologicul 
rcaponao to thia pivgram has boon good. 

In its rdiaiico on nudcar strategy the United 
States inovitably must pay a considerable 
ponoJty in tlio psyoliological and political fields. 
1^10 Atoms for Poaco Program has reduced 
tlio oxtont of tills penalty and hoa detracted 
popular attention away from the unage of a 
Unitod Statos bent on nudeor holooaust. A 
position has boon roadiod in wliich the Atoms 
for Poaco Program lias begun to servo as a 
counterpart to the American strategy of nuclear 
dotoiTonco. Wo ni'o beginning to create an 
imago of America as tlio guardian of peace and 
Uio foromoat promoter of progress. Thanks to 
tho program, tho impression is spreading that, 
llko in its provioua history, tho United States is 
anxious to advanco tho causo of technology and 
humanity. Tho launching of the Atoms for 
Poaco Program has lod many notions to worry 
Bomowhat less about the dostruotiTe atom and 
to preoccupy thomselTea ina-eosingly both with 
technological progi'oaa and intornationol coop- 
oi'ation uoodod to bring this progress about. 
This program is beginning to produce a climate 
of opinion which should prove benofioiol to 
many oUior American ventures, including 
dofonso moosuros. Tho program also has 
shown somo signs of being able to "smoke out" 
tho Russians in tho atomic field. 

Witliout minimizmg those conBiderable ad- 
vantages, it must bo pointed out that the signifi- 
cance of the Atoms for Poaco Program is much 



more profound. The program inevitably plays 
a truly central role in the long-range American 
strategy. Occasional hesitations in supporting 
the AtoiDs for Peace Program are due, m part, 
to an underestimation vt this program's key 
importance. 

So for, tiie greatest attention within the 
Atoms for Peace Program has centered on 
electric power. However, the program has 
implications for transportation, iodustriai pro- 
duction, medicine, agriculture, and above all, 
basic research. Nuclear tediniquea of all 
kinds will lead to a very far reaching overhaul 
of technology and to a true industrial revolu- 
tion, the nature of which cannot yet bo grasped. 
This aspect of the program is really the crucial 
one, but since developments are as yet unpre- 
dictable, nothing more will be said on this point 
other than that it may be useful to bring these 
other possibilities into sharper focus. 

The rest of this paper will concentrate on the 
electric power phase of the program. 

I. ElECTRIC POWER PROGRAM 

Over the last 50 to 80 years, consumption 
and production of all types of energy through- 
out the world have been increanng very rapidly- 
The increase in the consumption of eUdrie 
energy has been particularly fast smce 1600, 
but since the end of the second World War this 
abeady astonishing rate of increase has been 
accelerated further. Given tho continuous 
growth of population, the strong pressures for 
industrialization, and the world-wide expecta- 
tions for a continual unprovament of Uving 
standards, energy production inevitably will 
grow, at least at the present rate of progress. 
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It is unnecessary to labor this point with detailed 
statistical estimates, especially since practi- 
cally all statisticians seem to agree that this 
growth is not only unavoidable, but will be 
considerable in scope. At a minimiun, then, 
electric power production will increase at least 
three to four times within the next forty-five 
years. A ten to twentyfold increose is by no 
means excluded. As a general "ball park" 
guess, it may be assumed that by 2000 A. D. 
world production will have risen from 1,400 
kwh to 5,000 or 10,000 billion kwh. Installed 
capacity from 320 million kw to 1 or 2 billion 
kw, and per capita consumption from 500 kwh 
to 1,000 or 2,000 kwh per year. 

By comparison, a rise to the present levels of 
the TJ. S., Sweden, and Switzerland would re- 
quire a world production of approximately 
16,000 billion kwh in 2000 A. D. 

Indtz of World Indvttrial Prodvelion, 1870-191$ 



1870 100 

1900 310 

1913 — 630 

1820 500 

1929 800 

1932 840 

1987 950 

1948. i 1,000 

1962 1,710 

Annual Rale «f Orouth of Muttrial World Produclion 

Pntenl 

1870-1900 4 

1900-1918 — 4 

1020-1929 5. 6 

1982-1987 12 

194ft-1962 a 8 
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This growth in power production poses many 
difficult problems. For many years now, coal 
prices have shown a gradual increase, due to the 
combined impact of the unwillingness of 
modem labor to work in coal mines and to the 
exhaustion of the best seams in some foremost 
producing countries. There are still plenty of 
good deposits, but not many are situated dose 
to suitable transportation. Consequently, coal 
production has risen only slowly. If the 
increase in energy production wore to bis 
supported from coal, output would have to be 
tripled. It is likely, however, that raw material 
shortages and transportation deficiencies would 
arise 'and press prices upward, ^vith tho result 
that the cost of energy would be increasing. In 
fact, it is very doubtful whether the expected 
increase in enei'gy prodiiction could be based on 
coal at all, especially since coal is becoming an 
ever more important raw material for the 
chemical industry. 
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In contrast to coal, the price of oil has been 
declining. However, it is unlikely that the 
growth of energy production can be based on 
oil, what with tho expected inci'ease in motoriza- 
tion plus the greater geological stringency. The 
some doubt applies with respect to natural gas 
which; although it is the cheapest form of 



energy prasently available, is la short supply 
and requii'cs costly investmants in transporta- 
tion aystemB. Finally, there is not enough 
potontioi hydro-eleetrio energy available for 
the anticipated power expansion; and in this 
caao, too, ti-ansport difficulties ore quite severe. 

Accordingly, if the production of energy is 
to rise as expected, it will have to be based to 
a large oxtont on nuclear fuels. It has been 
said rightly that tho discovery of nuclear fission 
has come none too soon and that without it, 
the oconomio progress of mankuid would have 
been atymiod. 

Woni.D CoMflUMWiOH OF PmiiAnY Fobl, 1039-1060 
(Minion molrlo loiu o< oonl oqulvotonU 
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I FoniDiit |)or nnnuiii. 

It is not implied tliat nudoar fuels will be 
subatitutod for all minora! fuels, nor necessarily 
that thoy will, by 2000 A. D. or so, account for 
most of tho'woj'ld's energy, This may or may 
not bo tho onao. In tim liioautime, it is to be 
anticipatpd that arena winch can bo served by 
Jiydio-olootrio power or natui-al gas will want to 
develop tiioso minimum cost rosouroes to tlie 
iil^most. Whethor in other ai'oos it will be 
ooonojrjidal to stay witli coal or oil or to replace 
tlioao fuels poi-tly or entirely with fissile ma- 
terials dopoiidfl on tt multitude of faotoia, 
inoludiiig comparative costs, depreciation rates, 
tho particular typos and quantities of power 
required, the oifFioienoy and availability of 
various typos of nuclear reactors, the possibility 
of compound industries, tho size of tho phi- 
Ionium and isotope market, etc., etc. All of 
this is na yet luiprodictable. It is logical to 
assume, however, tho nuclear powoi- wll blend 
into tho o^der^or^ils of energy production and 



that the ultimate balance between the variou* 
forms of energy will vary according to tune and 
place. So long as the excessive demands of 
power expansion can be met by fissile materials 
and so long, therefore, as production of coal 
and oil need not be increased drastically, the 
older fuels will oontmue to bo economical and 
attractive in many areas. 

Many warnings have been issued agamst the 
faulty assumption that the cost of nuclear 
power ultimately will become "negligible." 
Estimates mads by various experts at the 
Geneva Conference show a remarkable degree 
of unanimity, despite the fact that these experts 
from different nations did not coordinate theu* 
views. Experiences in the U. S., U. K., Busma 
and France seem to indicate that a cost price 
of about five to six mills per kwh at the bus bar 
can be expected. Such a cost price would mean 
that nuclear power production would be about 
OS expensive as power production based on coal 
and somewhat more expensive than that based 
on oil and natural gas, and that in general terms 
it would be about as expensive as the present 
average cost in the U. S. 

Howeyer, it must be remembered that coal 
prices probably will increase, especially in the 
case of continued expaosion. Moreover, the 
price of power varies in each country and 
between counti'ies. As of today, nuclear power 
would be cheaper than conventional power 
produced in the New England States, but more 
expensive than hydro, oil, and natm-al gaspower 
produced in Texas and m the American West. 
Nuclear powei' also would be cheaper than most 
of the power produced at present in Great 
Britain and in many other countries which do 
not have tlie rich and plentiful coal deposits of 
the United States, or where coal deposits have 
been depleted and oil must be unported. While, 
therefore, nuclear power will not necessarily 
lead to a cheapening of power, it will m due 
tome eUminato all estpensive producers, fore- 
stall mereases in power costs, and m a general 
way equalize power costs all over the world. 
. It has been pouited out that m order, to en- 
large power production on the basis oi oonren-: 

3BBT. 
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fcionol fuels, very heavy investments in trans- 
portation would have to be made. Tliia ie 
particularly true of areas which at present are 
not served by adequate rail or waterways. 
The vast continental e-xponses of Asia and Latin 
America, for example, cannot be developed 
power-wise before surface transportation is 
installed, but there is no economic reason to do 
this so long as these areas are unmhabitcd and 
remain empty because there are no local power 
resources. A vicious circle. Nuclear power, 
however, can be installed in any out-of-the-way 
place, simply by establishing an airfield and 
flying in the generating equipment and the fuel. 
The utilization of nuclear power therefore will 
allow huge economies with respect to the open- 
ing up of new territories. The possibility of 
placing large power stations at remote mining 
sites and carrying out processing and perhaps 
primary refining on the spot will lead to an 
amelioration of world mineral's supply both as 
to quantity and cost, and also will make it 
possible for underdeveloped countries to initiate 
a reasonable form of industrialization. Eunda- 
mentally, the greatest economic advantage of 
nuclear power is that it can be employed at any 
point which can be served by aircraf t, and there- 
fore the requirements of surface transportation 
can be cut to the minimum. 

The importance of the Atoms for Peace 
Program often is being minimized with a state- 
ment to the effect that electric power accounts 
for only a few percent of the cost and the "value 
added" of industrial production. Tliis is true 
but not very meaningful. Quite possibly 
nuclear power will not affect production costs 
directly. However, it is not the percentile cost 
which is of importance here, but the fact that 
practically all induBtriol processes do require 
electric power in substantial quantities. More- 
over, AS new metals such as aluminum and 
above all, titanium, come into greater use, 
power requirements increase very considerably. 
Even many of the older industries tend to em- 
ploy electiic power more and more, both in the 
form of labor saving devices for auxiliary ac- 
tivities and in the form of primary energy. 




The industrial trend is to use more and nob ler 
electric power. However, it ia true that tb 
specifically industrial uses of electric energ 
are not the most telling argument in favor of th 
program. The very extensive other uses c 
electric power constitute the strongest argumei) 
for electrification. 
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The growth of popxilation and tho incroosin) 
requirements for a diversified and sufficient die 
call for an enlargement of agricultural pro 
ductivity. This is on the one hand a mattor o: 
increasing yields and of putting now lands undei 
cultivation, activities on which elootrio powe: 
and isotopes only have indirect bearing, excep 
insofar as poultxy and dairy farming is con 
cemed. On the other hand, this is a matter o: 
food preservation, pest aad diseae'e control 
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storago, and transportation. It is estimated 
tliat oven in advanced agricultural countries 
about ono-fifth of the food produced is spoiled 
while, for look of storage and transportation 
capabilities, another high percentage of the out- 
put has to bo consumed by the peasants and 
thoir animolB. Electric power is indispensable 
for rofrigoration which ia the Itey to storage and 
ti-anaportation. Moreover, it is hoped that 
isotopes will become useful for controlling pests 
and OS food stoi'ilizera. Electric power also ia 
becoming indiaponsable for many supporting 
farm operations 8\iob as heating, cleaning, hot 
wator production, improving the utilization of 
labor (including that of older people), oltering 
tho timing of production, improving the quality 
of fann products, inoi'ensing tho dependability 
of fnnn operations, and increasing per capita 
outpvit, Naturally, power also reduces human 
toil. Suflioo it to say that in U. S. farms use of 
oloclirioity is rising very rapidly. Moreover, 
iim food prooossiug industry requires power. 

Electric power also is becoming the key to 
wator aupplios. (Notb: tho availability of 
rolativoly cheap power in rural areas probably 
would load to a lesser use of wood for fuel pur- 
poses. Power thus may bo one of the conditione 
of ro-forcatation 8o urgently needed in soma 
areas.) In addition to well-pumps, there is an 
over increasing nood for irrigation. It has been 
dotonninod that agricultural yields even in well 
watorod oroos cm bo incro&sod conaidsr&bly 
through proper irrigation methods. It is not 
always realized that U. S. agriculture uses 
about 100 billion gallons a day from surface 
and gi'ound water sources and that particularly, 
tho groimd water uso is increasing, Naturally, 
many of tho somi-orid areas in the world con be 
put . under cultivation only to the extent that 
imgation bocomcs foasiblo. Tho cultivation of 
tlioso areas may or may not become necessary 
duo to world-wido food requirements. How- 
ever, improvements in tho social situation of 
Buch oroas, for example, tho Middle East, de- 
pond on tho practicability of developing cheap 
methods of irrigation. It should be pointed 
out thab most of those areOB do have large un- 



derground water resources. Therefore, aa 
proved by the example of Israel, their develop- 
ment should be entirely practical. 

It must be stressed that the water needs of 
modem industry and urban settlements are 
insatiable. There are many signs that the in- 
crease of industriahzation and populaiion is 
leaduig to stringent water shorties in many 
areas. Among the "thirsty" industries, the 
following may be mentioned: oil refining, paper 
manufacturing, metallurgy, chemistry, various 
types of food processing, refrigeration, and the 
electric power industry itself, not to mention 
the nuclear industry. Water no longer will be 
available "for the asking," at least in many 
areas and certainly not in urban and industrial 
ag^omerations. Whether the water deficit will 
be covered by diversion of surface water, elabo- 
rate long distance pipeline systems, or use of 
ground or sea water, electricity will be required 
for each solution. It should be pointed out 
that while at present sea water treatment for 
agriculture cannot possibly be profitable, such 
a treatmenli becomes more economical if it is a 
question of industrial uses and urban needs. 

Space heating and coolmg are other great 
consumers of electric power. Whether or not 
it will be profitable to continue current heating 
practices is questioniable, especially in areas 
with little coal and oil. To the extent that 
countries suoh as India become mdustrialized, 
air conditioning must be considered as one of 
the main prerequisites of industrial produc- 
tivity. Naturally, heating and cooling idso are 
matters of living standards. It is anticipated 
that sooner or later space heating and cooling 
will be combined in one operation through the 
employment of "heat pumps." This equip- 
ment will be highly economical in comparison 
with present methods, and also reduce the 
pressure on coal and oil. However, while 
economical, heat pumps will reqube enormous 
quantities of elcotrio power. 

The raising of living standards is dependent 
not only on industrial production and higher 
incomes but also on distribution and local serv- 
ices. Without a large system of retail and 
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particularly food stores and repair shops, in- 
creases in production would remain relatively 
meaningless. The model of the American chain 
f<>od and drug store is yeiy pertinent. Nat- 
. urally, such stores can operate only if thoy are 
liberally supplied with electric power, especially 
for rcfrigCTation and air conditioning. An av- 
erage American drug store consumes about 
S0,000 kwh per year. Insofar as repair shops 
are concerned, be it sufficient to point to the 
electrical needs of garages and gasoline sta- 
tionsi. The increasing use of power tools in 
homes will not lead to a large increase in power 
consumption, hut the availabihty of power will 
improve maintenance all around and thus lead 
to many savings. 

Electric power is the key to improved stand- 
ards of living in the home. It is the foremost 
labor saving device for practically all domestic 
chores and in addition it provides many of the 
"necessities" of modem life, including lightbg, 
radio, phonograph, television, etc. Insofar as 
the underdeveloped areas of the world ore con- 
cerned, it should be remembered that the instal- 
lation of electric light not only lengthens the 
useful hours of the day but is correlated with 
an increase in literaoy, improvement in health 
standards, and a decrease in birth rates. The 
advantages of electricity for the home ore so 
great that most households, within the limits 
of their finances, aim to make maximum use 
of this utility. 

V. N. Bitimale an RaUt of Orawth {n Energy 
Sepiirtmtntt 

Agricultura..... 2 

Industry '— — ■- 6 

Transport — 6 

Houg^olds, heat. . 2 

Power e 

Fopulatibp 1 1. 5 

> I. e., 3.6 billion people !□ 1976 and 6 billion in 2000. 

The great advantages of eleotrification nat- 
urally could be spelled out in more detail. 
£Iectricity is a commodity which has so much 
become an element of modem life that people 
take it for granted; Hence they have soiiie 
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difficulty visualizing what it has done, and still 
could do, to all of our hves. 

However, while the advantages of electri- 
fication appear to be clear, the question is: 
Why is it in the U. S. interest to push tlie 
program? Is this simply another "do-good" 
type of a venture? It need not be, although 
in the wrong hands it could develop into a 
"boondoggle." Briefly, the main advantages 
are: 

1. The program should contribute to the 
raw materials supply of the U. S. and specif- 
ically facilitate the mining of foreign mineral 
deposits. * ' . 

2. The program should create a huge forwgn 
market for American generating equipment and 
electric appliances. This should be a matter of 
private foreign trade. The scope of this trade 
can be gleaned from a few figures: One dollar 
invested in generating equipment requires 
approximately the investment of 8 to 10 
doQora in appliances (disregarding repair and 
replacement). Hence, if the world would 
install 800 loillion kw of generating equipment, 
it would be undertaldng a total investment of 
about 1,000 billion dollars. This figure is 
neither a forecast nor a proposal to plan in 
this order of magnitude, but simply on indicator 
of the size of ihia potential market. 

S. Naturally, in order to set up international 
trade in such a way that the electrifioatiou 
program could be implemented, many other 
beneficial developments would have to take 
place; of which only the development of a 
proper international credit structure, immune 
against "nationalizations," may be mentioned 
here. 

4. The undertaking should be combined with 
the ownership program. Specifically, it should 
not be exploited to encourage socialist ventures 
in electricity which seem to be so attractive to ' 
many foreign nations. If so, it would con- 
tribute to the emergence of a new style of 
politics all over the world. This venture is 
one of the few capabilities at our disposal 
which we might try in order to see whether or 
ziot most countries in the world- can be induced 
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to model Ouax politics after thoso of 

Switzerland. 

II. DIFFICULTIES 

TUoro tU'O really no convincing argiimenta 
against the usefulness of the Atoms for Peace 
Program, and none have been formulated. 
Howovor, tliere are some very groat practical 
difTioultica which tend not only to slow down 
Llio program bub also to nrouse some sceptic^ 
among policy makei-s. In the first place, the 
timo roquiFoments of the program ore measured 
in docodos. At tho pi^ont. moment the tech- 
nology of nucloav power still is very uncei tain 
and, for tliat matter, not one lai'ge nudenr plant 
is as yot in operation. If tlie program were 
lum-iod up, tlio diancoa ore that most of the 
early plants woidd bo obsolescent witliin a 
slxorb time. Therefore, economic prudence 
Booms to dictate Uiat the program be developed 
syatoniatioally, even deliberately, Avithout un- 
diio concorn about psycho-political factors. 
Actually, if the psycliological pressures are dis- 
rogardod, tlioro is really no great urgency about 
nnclonr power as such, since the conventional 
fuola will bo adequato to mamtain the momen- 
tiitn of olnctiificotion for many years to come. 
ITowovor, pro-occupation with nuclear power 
may bo usofxd in giving this momentum to 
olootrinoatioii. In addition, there is a great 
need to allow for adequate oxpeTimentation, 
tiiiining and ioamihg with nuclear reactors and 
to avoid delays in tliese preparatory phases. 

Tho second diffloulty is tlmt rapid progress 
in nuclear power production is still hampered 
by various types of sliortogcs, including iiaaile 
materials, technical and soientifio manpower, 
and now mcbiilB. It will take many years 
boforo Uioso shortages can bo overcome, ol- 
tliough, of courao, proper planning may out 
Bomo of tlioflo load times. 

Third, tlioro are many dlfBoulties in the area 
of industrial safety wliioh are as yet unsolved. 
It la not so miidi a question of a capability of 
keeping nuclear power production safe— this 
capability exists— but rather of how miidi of 
tho proBont safety measures can be eliminated 
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m order to reduce costs and of how a proper 
safety disciplbo can be enforced in some of die 
underdeveloped areas. This question also has 
some bearing on the problem of reprocessing. 
Moreover, there is tbe question of what to do 
in case an accident should happen. 

Fourth, there is grave doubt as to whether 
in the present world situotion it is to the interest 
of the United States to spread fissile materials 
aD around the globe. There is s danger tliat 
some of these materials could be absconded 
and be used for militaiy, revolutionary, or even 
cnmiaal purposes. This problem indeed poses 
great difficulties. It is connected with tho 
need for the establishment of sn effective ac- 
counting, inspection, and control scheme de- 
signed to prevent misuse of the materials. It is 
linked up with the question of what types of 
fissile materials should be used for power pro- 
duction; specifically, would those materiab 
which are most desirable from the security 
point of view allow low cost power production? 
If not, do we have to sacrifice economy or 
security? It is tied up, lastly, with the ques- 
tion of reprocessing, . plants for which, if 
American interests were paramount, should all 
be located in the United States. 

While the first three difficulties will ho over- 
come as time goes by, the seciuity problem of 
course, wiU remain. There is no point in 
minimizing this difficulty even though it is 
true that despite the utter necessity for secur- 
ity, Aie United States ultimately wiU have no 
choice but to encoxuage nudear power produc- 
tion abroad or else be forced to discourage 
further ecoDoinio gi-owth and thereby run the 
double risk of creating additional political 
hazards and of allowing other powers of carry- 
mg out the Atoms for Peace Program to their 
mterest. Such a development, nsturoUy, 
would be most undesirable. 

The point simply is that the next few years 
must be used to develop a proper security sys- 
tem designed to take care of the dangers 
inherent in this program. Consideration 
should be given to the possibility of linking 
the security aspects of this program to strictly 
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militaiy control schemes. Nations might he 
psychologioally more disposed to accept thor- 
ough inspectioa of power st&tions and onco 
having accepted suoh a type of outside inter- 
ference, they may find it easier to acquiesco in 
military controls which would deprivD thorn, 
to a large extent, of their sovereignty. 

nr. CONCLUSION 

The concQ.UBion therefore is that while the 
Atoms for Peace Ftogram is an utter and ines- 
capable necessity of American foreign and 
economic policy, it cannot become effective 
before many years have elapsed. In the 
metuitime, the requirement exists to carry on 
in order to keep the momentum and enlist oh 
our side foreign nations anxious to go into 
nuclear power. The obvious solution from the 



. quandary seems to be to lend aU support to Uio 
electrification of the world and to coiiaiaor 
the Atoms for Peace Program oa merely ono of 
the key elements within this overall undor- 
taking. In turn, the dectrilication pvogrMn 
should bo only one of the implementing phaeos 
of the larger American programs aimod ftt 
raising living standards and in porticiilar of a 
hypothetical U. S. program designed to stimu- 
late private ownership. 

Thus, the Atoms for Peace Program, hw- 
torically, can be described as the first phaso of 
an overall U. S. peace program. In its ooo- 
nomic phases, this peace program rtimn to 
solve the "social question." Blaotrificntion is 
one phase of this sub-program; and tho Atoms 
for Peace plan, in its power oepectj is a phnao 
of deotrifioation. 
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I. INTUODUCTION 

Bofora prooooding ovan one step with tlie 
diflctissioii of tlio idoologioal problonj, it is 
nocoaaai-y to point to tho ambiguous character 
of tho term "idoologioal." An "ideology" is 
OHSontially falso thihWng. Very frequently the 
lonn denotes dogmatism in political argu- 
inontatioii or "visionaiy speculation," to quote 
tho Oxford Dictionary, Tho ideologist has a 
pat interpretation and proposes inflexible solu- 
tions to changing political problems. His is a 
Arm and immutable program, "often with on 
jmpHcafcion of factitious propagandizing," ac- 
cording to Wobstor. In Manrion nomencla- 
ture, nn ideology is a mental construction de- 
aignocl to conceal social realities in order to 
inoJco it poBsiblo for tho ruling class to continue 
in powoi-. It is "tho manner of thinking 
chni'notoristio of a class or individual," accord- 
ing to Oxford. 

In addition to thoso usages tho term often is 
omployod to doscribo "ideas at the basis of 
somo Gconomic or political theory or system" 
(Oxford), or an ontu-o "system" of political 
' thinking, ospooiolly tlioso ending in "ism," such 
08 socialism, liboralism, consenratism, eto. 
Tho torm may bo used to denote "the intel- 
lectual pattoi-n of any widespread culture or 
movomont" (Wobstor). Surprismgly, Oxford 
dolinos ideology also as "science of ideas." 

It ia porfoctly plain that iha term is so messy 
that its usage best bo discorded. However, no 
fiubatituto has boon found. It is therefore 



necessary to stress from the outset that it is 
not recommended for an American "ideological 
program" to construct synthetically a western 
ideology, nor to combat hostile ideologies with 
artificially created fabehooda or with a collec- 
tion of i^eeworid cUch6s thickly painted over- 
^vith some new verbal yeneer to provide them 
with greater appeal. 

At this point let it be said merely that, 
among other things, the program should address 
itself to two eminently practical problems: 
8. What is the United States gomg to do 
about the difficulties posed to U. S. security 
by the widespread acceptance of hostile 
ideologies? 

b. What is the United States going to do 
about the requirement of projecting our own 
political thinking abroad and of getting 
foreign peoples to adopt objective approadies 
to their proMems? 

In other words, the ideologiaJ program con- 
cerns itself with political thinking in all its 
ramifications. Surely, it would be redundant 
to argue about the importance of thinking and, 
once this importance is admitted, about the 
need to define a dear U. S. policy in such an 
important area. 

n. DISCUSSION 

With some of the necessary caveats out of 
the way, we now may proceed to a discussion 
of what should be, but cannot be called, the 
"mtdleotual or thought program." ThoUnited 
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States has undertaken many programs in the 
economic and aecuritj fields in oidei to improvB 
the social health of foreign nations and to halt 
Conununist aggresdon. Judging by statistics, 
these programs, to varying degrees, have been 
succesaful. None of them seems to have been 
entirely unsuccessful and taken as a whole, these 
programs have stabilized the world situation. 
At the same time, however, understanding of 
the meaning and effectiveness of the American 
efforts has not been achieved. While some of 
the results ore self-evident, the American pro- 
grams have left no lasting imprint on the minds 
of overseas people. In fact, in some ways there 
has sprung up a great deal of misunderstanding 
about American purposes and about our capa- 
bilities to do something really useful about cur- 
rent problems. More deplorably, American 
progrsms so far have not taught overseas 
peoples how current problems can be solved, 
either by scample or by intelleclual demonstra- 
tion. There is a general impression that 
American programs have been palliative in 
character, stopgaps, and that they were needed, 
in part at least, to keep America going. The 
significance of the two facts that: 

a. The XJ. S. was able to help on such a 
lavish scale; 

b. The U. S, was willmg to help; 

has not sunk in at all. The question, how is it 
possible for the U. S. to be so proteciave and so 
helpful, rarely, if ever, is being asked, let alone 
answered. The facOe assumption that "deeds 
will speak for themselves" has proved to be 
untenable. 

Hence, while the intensity of revolutionary 
or radical-reactionaiy thinking has been 
reduced greatly as a result of U. S. programs, 
even in countries which superficially may give 
a contrary impression, wide audiences in 
Europe as well as Ana have retamed false 
notions in their minds, if they did not add to 
them (for example, by concerning themselves 
aboutAmericon "imperialism"). Thesenotions 
extend to practically all political problems and 
make the application, of problem sol 




techniques, including the establishment of 
mutually beneficial international cooperation — • 
and trade, difficult, if not impossible. 

To put it in different terms: The effectiveness 
of the various "material" American programs 
has been limited because, with the exception 
of more or less superficial informational pro- 
grams, few efforts were undertaken to create a 
basic understanding, not only of the programs 
and their techniques themselves, but also of the 
spiritual and moral values and intentions behind 
them. < 

Naturally, this intellectuol gap in Amoricfux 
efforts overseas has been recognized many 
times. There have been policy dcoisions to 
institute an ideological program designed to £11 
those gaps, and a few actions have been takoa 
in implementation of those decisk>ns. Never- 
theless, to date this program bos been ineffec- 
tive and confused. Many difficulties were 
encountered which have not yet been overcome, 
These difficulties include the vexing problem 
of funding. 

Among the topical, as distinguished ii-om the 
budgetBxy, difficulties, the following have 
gained some prominence: 

American policy makers and Iheir stufs have 
a pragmatic approach to problems. The term 
"ideological" evokes in tham an automatically 
negative response. They are afraid that a 
process of tlieorizing is proposed wliich would 
have little praeticol meaning. They see very 
little utility in an endeavor, which, as tlioy see 
it, would do little more tbon teach political 
philosophy abroad. Instead, they are inclined 
to. place theii- bets on information ol programs. 

This type of an objection is based on a mis- 
reading of what the ideological program slionld 
properly be. Briefly, if it is us^ul to teach 
foreigners about industrial and agrioultwal 
practices, it also should bo useful to teach them 
about tlie veiy basis of all socio-economic 
activities: thinking in genei'al and political 
thinking in particular. If it is desired to 
persuade people not to accept Communiembut 
itislfead to adopt detaiOcratic methods, a con- 
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vincing line of reasoning, the "buttoning up" 
and tlie propagafcion of the argument must be 
desirable, too. How can we really be onti- 
OomiQunist and pro-&-eedom ivithout presenting 
proper reasons for om- attitude? How can we 
expect to bo taken Beriously so long as we are 
unwilling to explain and justify our beliefs 
about whicii we talk so nmch but seem to think 
so little? How can wo really believe in our 
systom if wo do not advance it by creative dis- 
cussions but instead appear to be satisfied with 
public relations intoi-pretations on the clich6 
lovol? 

Tlicso aro nnaty questions which tend to raise 
Amoricau blood pressures; but they are not 
entirely without justification. Outwwdly, 
American oultiue has been chai>acterized| to a 
certain avtoivt, by "anti-intolleetuoliam," at 
leoat since tlie end of tlio Civil "Wai'. However, 
^llia is more appoamncc Olian reality. But why 
allow the appearance to continue when the 
ronJity is suillciontly diifoi'ont so that, in time, a 
more satisfactory impression can be (abated? 
Political world leadwsliip has been "thnist" 
upon the U. S., na tlxo pliroso goes. Such 
londorship, lot us bo frank, cannot long be 
exorcised in an intollocluol vacuum. Intellec- 
lual woild leadorsliip would bo a moat noble 
goal, a goal wbidi would be in harmony with 
Uio best ti-aditions of American history and tho 
gi'oatest capabilities of Uie American people. 

In many aapeeta On irileUeciml ciimate 0/ the 
United Stales is divorced Jrm the dmnking hahls 
fff fordirn nations. Moreover, tho intdlootual 
development in tho United States is not entirely 
in atop with that of Europe or Asia. Ovoieeas 
countries often throw up new political concepts 
whidx booomo known in the United States 
only after a lamo lag of many years (this 
applioB not only to "ideologies" but to the politi- 
cal scioncos as a wholo), while tho apecifiooUy 
American thoughts and solutions are very hard 
to project onto non-American conditions. Tlie 
conoroto oxpoiionoes of Hie "old" and the 
"now" worlds are vasHy diffei-ont, yet it is 



those experiences which give to concepts their 
true meaning and their applicability. Hence, 
politically, the U. S. speaks a special language 
which 18 hard to trandato and to understand. 
To mention just one of the key differences: 
American pohtical outlooks arc optimistic and 
trusting, while those of the "older nations" 
(including Russia) are pcssnnistic and suspi- 
cious. This difference alone rcndeis American 
thinking almost incomprehensible overseas. 

. A large pereenlage of American books are not 
sailabk Jor Jordgn markels. Conversely, over- 
seas books rarely find their way into the United 
States; foreign best sellers or acadenuc prestige 
books seldom make a hit here although, 
fortunately, the obverse is not quite so true. 

The aituotion is made even more difficult by 
the two additional factors that hook publishing 
is among the most slowly moving American 
industries and that furthermore the American 
intellectual public relies on books to a much 
lesser extent than then: European and Asian 
counterparts, 

Yet despite these difficulties, the following 
nrong impressions persist among American 
policy-makers: 

a. There are enough and pertinent U. S. 
books; hence foreign book needs are being 
satisfied, at least to a reasonable extent; 

b. These good American books are easily 
andaccurat^undentoodby foreign readers; 
hence foreign nations, at least those of 
Western Europe, are united with the U. 8. 
in a common intollectual ventiu-e in which 
the major participants understand each 
other, Western civilization being a concrete, 
intellectual reaUty; 

c. Tho American book industry is doing 
the best they can; and 

d. Books are not that important, anyhow 

In order to he igedxae, a book program cannot 
be eniirely directed by 0 government ageney. On 
the other hand, 0 book program which would 
be satisfactory from the roquiremenls point of 
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view, cannot be left entirely in the hands of 
private enterprise because: 

a. Large maiketa for suitable books must 
yet be created; 

b. Many of the high quality books which 
should be circulated will not sell enough 
copies to allow the publisher to break even; 

c. Most publishers are unaware of the 
requirements as posed by this program, end 
have no know-how in foreign markets. 

The ideological program therefore poses 
many organizational difficulties which, while 
enturely solvable, nevertheless so far have not 
been solved. It is necessary to stress, however, 
that some progress has recently been made. 

A peadidr iiffievlty oj tiu idedogteal program 
is that in many aspects, it mul have a worUL-mde 
characler. At the same time, however, a highly 
localized approach is needed. At a first glance 
it would seem as though the Communist issue 
were identical in , character everywhere. A 
closer analysis shows that there are vast 
differences, for example, between Russian and 
Chinese Communism, and the social context 
of the Communist movement in both countries, 
■ aad between the Communist problem in 
liVance, Yugoslavia, and Jordan. Some books 
dealing with Communism may be useful 
every^vhere, albeit in varying degrees, but 
many specific problems of Communism require 
a localized treatment. Audience breakdowns 
within one area also are reqmred from time to 
time; for example, a discussion of "historical 
materialism" should be adapted not only to 
geography (Christianity, Islam, eto.), but also 
to ideological groups, e. g. free-thinkers, 
theists, posilivists, etc. The property issue 
presents itself differently to a worker than to 
a bvainesaman. And so on. Organizationally, 
the difficulty is not only to acquire a capability 
through which to produce the required texts 
both for general and special audience8,)but also 
to establish adequate translation and distribu- 
tion facilities so that each important audience 
can be reached with the required impact. 



■ An ideologieal program by necessity must 
address iisdf to actwal <aid potential Uaderahip 
groups. It is based on the theory that to the 
extent that loaders can bo persuaded, followers 
will be influenced. This theory usually is true, 
but not always. Often "followers" influence 
"leaders," especially in democracies like the 
U. S. and. the U. K. American policy makei-s 
have been impressed by the need to reach large 
rather than "elite" audiences, because they 
tend to assume that their experiences with 
public opinion pressures and elections are 
valid in most foreign countries. On the other 
hand, they are also unpressed by the undispu- 
table fact that illiteracy is aa yet rampant in 
many areas and that accordingly, the written 
word is a less suitable means of reaching foreign 
audiences than audible and visual media. 
The question of how the "moss" audiences have 
been pre-conditioned to react to appeals fi'om 
mass communication media and how they haro 
arrived at certain Ideas which, in part at least, 
motivate their behavior is broached but rarely. 
Naturally, the ideological program should nob 
be content with making an impression on 
leadership groups alone. It also sliould influ- 
ence the ideas of the "crowd." 

There radsts, actually, a very simple solution 
to this problem. The medical literature, for 
example, consists of advanced scientific trea- 
tises and highly spedalized sdontific joxuiials, 
textbooks, popularizations in the style of Paul 
de iCruif, indoctrination booklets, and posters. 
Similarly, any politicol problem would have to 
be explbined at different levels of complexity 
and understanding. 

Obviously, the value and pertinence of the 
popular literature and the action postei's depend 
on the quality and productivity of the soiontifio 
inputs. Up to now American programs have 
concentrated mostly on the broad masses and 
have neglected both the leadership groups and 
intellectual creativity. Therefore, in this writ- 
er's opinion, they have failed to malce a lasting 
impact. Health indocti-ination (aiming for ex- 
ample at moss vaccinations) without (a) a 
pertinent medical theory, (b) proper vaccines. 
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aid (o) trained and cooperatiTe physicians 
rould make little sense. But this ia precisely 
vhat we have heen trying to do in the political 
ield. Surely, we would not make a deUberate 
leciaion to exclude leadership groups from our 
ludiences. But, if so, what have wa done to 
.'Bach them eflectirely? 

There have been subtidiary oijeeUont to the 
ideological p-ogram. For example, it is occo^ 
sionally feared that if the United States were 
to set forth its political thoughts, it would come 
into conflict with many socialiat movements 
and govemmcnte or with governments of a 
neutral or semi-fascist type which, however un- 
desirable thoy may bo froin the "intellectual" 
point of view, novortholcBS have joined us in 
the fight against Communism, It has been 
argued oven tliat socialist movements ore needed 
on our side, if only to give mental and perhaps 
intermediate refuge to Communist defeotora 
who, intelloctually, remain convinced Marxists. 
Thus, it is suggested that possibly the ideologic 
cal undermining of such regimes and movements 
might in the end lead to a weakening of the 
freo world position and, for that matter, open 
doors to CommuniBt infiltration. 

Tins objootion certainly highlighta one of the 
practical limitations of any ideological program. 
It is true that in some instances it may he in- 
advjsnble to "rode the boat." Yet it is also 
true that due to their idoolt^cal bUnders, suoh 
intolleotuolly unfriendly allies often act in a 
half-hoai-tod and confused manner, and that 
failure to change tlieir politioal concepts gradu- 
ally may, at a later date, lead to dangerous 
orisoB, of whioli the issues of colonialism and 
residual feudalism already have ollered lelluig 
domonsti-ations. Granted that it would be un- 
wise to antagonizo allies, it a entirely unneces- 
sary in such coses to run the ideological effort 
in a provocative and hostile manner. Fortu- 
nately, tlujso "m-betweon" regimes ore not so 
dogmatic that they are unwilimg to listen to 
useful oi'gumonta. Suoh arguments do not 
havo to come from the U. S. government but 
might originate from their own notionols. For- 



tunately, too, most of these regimes and move- 
ments^-and this specifically includes European 
socialism — are groping for new solutions. 
Hence the chances for a careful, and tactful, 
ideological approach would seem to be good, 
precisely with this type of a labile audience, 
This is essentially a matter of adaptation to 
local conditions. The intellectual appeals can 
be phnued positively in such a way that local 
regimes and movements will be helped in their 
current problems in a pragmadoal manner. 
The ideological past can be bypassed by turn- 
ing the discussion toward the future and toward 
concrete issues. 

Another objeelion, raiaei m Jar only tm- 
pHeiUy, ia thai the idiokgieal program it incom- 
patihU mth the prineipU oj imfinJleritreinM. 
Without arguing whether this is or is not the 
case, or whe&or the objection would oarry 
mudi wdght even if it were the case, it should 
be remembered that loans, food shipmoitB, 
and even normal trade, conatitute some kind 
of interferance into internal affairs. The 
ideological program should be conceived of as a 
sort of export of knowledge and technical 
assistance in problem solvii^. Whether or 
not the importers of the intetleotuol commodity 
put the new treasm'e to use, and in what man- 
ner, is essentially up to them. It is interesting 
to note that suggestionB oonoemmg the im- 
poxtkg of technical knowledge or the export 
of any commodity usually are received kindly. 
But this sympathetio attitude does not extend 
to technical knowledge in thinking, nor to the 
export of books. 

Ont <rf the most frtquent objeedm has been 
the eorUenHon (hat the weH in general, and the 
United Statea in pariieular, "hm no ideology." 
Consequently, it is implied, they have no 
mtellect'ual equipment with which to oppose 
the false ideologies which may be rampant in 
foreign nations, and they should really not 
engage in this sort of skullduggery. The 
other implication, of course, is that the TJ, S. 
con teach and lead only by example. 

But how will this example become known 
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and undeistood? Are the motivBtioiui and oon> 
cepta of the U. S. not part and paroel of the 
examples ve are setting? Is the "^yT" 
and the "How?" of an activity less important 
than the "What?," the "When?" and the 
"How Much?" It is true that, in a certain 
sense, the Free Worid has no binding, let alone 
dogmatic, ideology. It is precisely the purpose 
of the ideological program (a purpose confused 
by that unfortunate tem) to disMsomata 
foreign peoples from their ideological habits 
and their stereotypes in thinldng. In another 
sense, however) the western world is com- 
mitted to many basic ideals and values such as 
ftneedom and hmnan rights; to fimdamental 
organizational principles such as constitutional 
gOTemment and private ownership; as well as 
to the prescription that decinons should be 
made objectively, impersonally, and legally by 
applying problem solving techniques and de- 
termining the proper solution tihiou(^ discus- 
sion and persuasion rather than foroe. These 
concepts constitute not only the main unifying 
traditions of the free world, but also the fun- 
damental rationale of why the United States 
is engaged in its present struggle. 

These concepts ore not held dogmatically. 
Their implementation is posdbJe in multiple 
forms. I^tical diflSculties justify ezoeptions. 
Western govermnento do not adhere to tiiese 
concepts arbitrarily and capriciously. They 
adhere to them because, at this time, they seem 
to constitute the most satisfactory summation 
of political experience. As of today, they 
offer the optimal solutions. If better solutions 
can be devised, the free worid probably will 
adopt them — this is precisely one of the mean- 
ings of freedom. 

Surely, it is inevitable that we explain to 
the world what the very good and convincing 
reasons are why we do not believe that Cbm- 
munism (or any other "ism," for that matter) 
would be a beneficial solution to political, 
8oeial,.and economic problema anywhere. ESven 
on the basis of a radical relativism irtiioh 
would assert that truth is a function of geog- 
raphy, it would be in our national interest to 




explain our particular "brand of truth" ana 
to terminate a situation in whidi the other side 
is the only one which expounds its philosophy, 
especially so, since the Communist "truth" 
does not stand up under objective analysis. 
So far, we have faUed to give tiiis explanation. 
It is, therefore, not partioularfy surprising 
tiiat forugn peoples ai'e confused about the 
motives of the United States and about their 
stakes in the world conflict. The galling 
aspect of this state of afiPairs is that we have 
allowed the bad thoughts to push the good 
ones into the background. Intellectually we 
are on the defensive, although the opponent 
does not have one sin^e valid point. 

The Current Situation 

Begardless of the meiits and shortcomings 
of the above arguments pro and con the 
ideological program, the United States is con- 
fronted by a practical utuation whioh in somo 
way or other requires pontive solutions. 

In many European countries (although not 
yet in Asia), ideologies have lost much of thoir 
lustre. People have begun to realisse that the 
old, stereotyped solutions do not work. Still, 
they hang on to the old creeds because nothing 
has come to hand which could serve as a sub- 
stitute. Many have looked to the U. S. (or 
guidance, but have been disappointed, Leader- 
ship must assert itself, above all, intellectually. 
So far, tiie U. S. has not satisfied this require- 
ment of leadership. 

No one doubts the material aooomplishments 
of the U. S., but rightiy or wrongly, there is a 
great deal of doubt about Amerioon culturnl 
capabilities. Fundamentally, the pretended 
lack of cultural creativity is the one, and cer- 
tainly the most telling, argument of the "anti- 
Americaas." The successes of this type of 
propaganda are due to our almost intentional 
default in the cultural field.' 

For more than thirty years Russia has 
flooded the world book markets with Com- 

• To the writer's knowledge, very few, if any, U. B. 
foinuUtions sre giving flnanoial sasdstanoe to the arts. 
Moreover, ndUla foundations flnanoe "researob," tbey 
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aunist literature, iranslated in a miudiniiin 
number of languages and avoilable at cheap 
prices. There is, in addition, a very largo 
output of books T7bich are not property labelled 
Communist or socialist but which propagate the 
Marxian msed. Readers in many countries 
have cosy acc^s to tiiis t^po of literature— 
inmimorable book stores honcUe leftist literature 
and no other— and they ore therefore heavfly 
influenced by it, especially ameo they find it 
extremely difficidt and in some coses impossible 
to procure, lot olono buy, literature which would 
sot forth the objectivo point of view. 

During the post few years litoraoy has grown 
rapidly in many countries. As people learn 
how to road, they desire to use the newly 
ftcquii'od skill. Being aiixious to poi'use books 
and magozinos arid findmg no suitable western 
litoraturo, they have no dioice but to turn to 
Communist literatura which is offered to them 
80 liberally. One of tlie fundamental reasons 
wliy the Communists are making progress in 
tho so-callod underdeveloped areas is precisely 
that they wore far-sighted enough to do. 
advance planning in the field of international 
book publishing. 

ConcuiTent with the growth in literacy, there 
has boon a great deal of progress in higher 
odxioation. Universities have expanded every- 
where and the numbw of graduate students is 
incroaaiug oven in ooiuitries with "mature 
oivilizattons." Unfortimatdy, the textbook 
situation in many countries is deplorable. 
Toxts usually are out of date by as much as 
thirty to forty years and quite often thqy aro 
not availablo in suitable languages; ovea 
worao, thoro ore no textbooks for many pep- 
usually do not flimnoe books. Tho products of U. S. 
intoUoatiial ondcavor and, ofton, leadership rctnaio 
looked up in safes and raroly go beyond a inlmoogmphad 
mnnuBoript. In vio\7 of tho millions of dollars avnllable, 
tilts is nn tittOTly rldtoulous sitnablon. Evod Amerioao 
musloal oomedioB, many of whloli are of higli quality, 
do not rcnoli tlio European inarlcot for a few ptaetioal 
ronsons. Iloneo, tho Euiopcan thoatar-goer lives on a 
diet of Out laal oontuiy, i. e. tho onltutal export ot 
AustrlA BtlU lingers on, and a gnat Ainerioan eapaUlity 
romolns umuod. 
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tinent Mds. There is not mucl» of an accessi- 
ble-scientific literature which the student can 
utilizo instead, especially if ho is restricted to 
work in small libraries.* Again, the Commu- 
nist book is most easily accessible and while not 
oil of their tests are convindng, neverthel^ 
they perform a job of mental preconditioning, 
especially among students who ore polilically 
interested and who may choose a political 
career. If education is one of the keys to a 
more satisfactory long-range development of 
the worid situation, then obviously there is a 
nesd to supply suitable books to foreign 
students. Must not the U. S. do its utmost to 
precondition foreign thinking to become sym- 
pathetic to this country? 

There is an overriding need to explain to 
foreign leadership groups and their supporters 
modem ways of solving political, sodal, and 
economio problems. This need derives not 
only from the requirement of darifying for them 
the various American progriuns and poUtica 
which, in the last analysis, thoy do not quite 
understand, but also from the necessity of 
having countries work out their own solutions 
and partidpate inteUigentiy in oooperativfl 
efforts. So long as American aid programa 
were restricted to humanitarian purposes, there 
may not have been much use in such explanar 
tions. However, with more complex programa 
aiming at long range results, education must go 
hand in hand with strictly economic and mili- 
tary activities. It is a fact that oversoos 
leadership groups, to a large extent, still ore 
thinkmg m an intellectual framework which at 



> Even the British Museum in London, ooo of tlie' 
world's outstanding liljraries, is years behind in 
oatalogiiing; henoe the English reader eneonnters great 
difliculty in obtaiuing Ametloan booica wUeb, ia addi- 
tion, are too e^ipeDsive for him to purohase. And yet, 
In this ease, there ate no language barriers. The 
situatioo in Franee and Garmaby is far wane, and it is 
unnecessary to comment oa the situation In Uie more 
retarded countries. Be it mentioned merely tbnt, in 
19fi3, the University of Panama (I) did not have a sot 
of the Bneyolopedia Britannica; tba Panamanian 
student was forced to rely on the Spanish Bneyolopedia 
of 102S. 
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best is out of dato and at worst is shot tlirough 
with falso notions. It is this unsatisfactory 
frame of reference which prevents them, from 
comprehending what their problems really are 
and from devising the proper solutions to their 
troubles. American programs indeed often were 
like an effort to fill up a bottomless pit. But 
the holes which we did not succeed in filling 
were in peoples' heads. Fortunately, this 
situation can be corrected. 

Tlic. many public infoimation programs 
undertaken by the United States hare not come 
to grips with the real difficulty. The mere 
purveying of factual information, the distri- 
bution of booklets intentionally'' written in a 
simplified style, and even tlie presenting of an 
occaaional serious book do not undermine 
conventional and entrenched thought patterns. 
On the conlrar}', such efforts at dissemination 
often lose much of their effectiveness because 
the propagated messages ore evaluated on the 
basis of pre-existing convictions and therefore 
arc discmmtcd and disbelieved. Tlunking can 
be developed only by serious, profound and 
even difiicult discussion; it can be aUmulated 
only by the cxerciso of the brain. Populariza- 
tions are necessary, but not enough; and oven 
popularizations must appear in the form of 
books in order to hit the target effectively. So 
far, despite all the great advantages of the 
modem media of mass communications, noue 
of them has shown any particular potentiality 
in the field of study and thought development. 
Tliero is no learning without books, and hence 
no thinking. In the intellectual field, the book 
still rules supremo, oven in this country. Bo it 
remembered that tlic American student acquires 
his basic knowledge and his thinking tccliniques 
mostly from books and other sciontifio publi- 
cations. . Additional inputs from other medio, 
at best perform ancillary dniies. The reason 
for this is simple: The wi'ittcn word is a 
pormoncnt record; the spoken word and tlie 
visual image give onlj' flcoting iraprcssious. 

Within the requirement of imparting tech- 
nical knowledge, there exists the need to pro- 
vide a framo of ideas, ideals, and values. Such 
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"higher" concepts are necessary to evaluate 
technical solutions and make the proper choices 
from among the various technically feasible 
alternatives. A solution may be tecImiooUy 
perfect but it may violate the fundamoat&I 
criteria of ethics. For example, a country may 
auifer from overpopulation. Technically spealc- 
ing, this problem can bo solved, easQy enough, 
through partial extermination. The question 
is: why is this technically "perfect" solution 
not acceptable? Naturally, this problem of 
choices from alternate solutioits usually , pre- 
sents itself in a less drastio manner. But since 
people are very hazy about what their criteria 
ore, or, in their own judgment, ought to bo, 
or how to determine and define criteria in an 
orderly manner, they frequently make tho 
wrong choices, even from their o^vn point of 
view. To be sure, this is an area beyond f actu al 
science and which, therefore, is exposed to value 
judgments or mere opinions. Hence, discus- 
sions of topics of this kind may bo found objec- 
tionable. The point, however, is not to per- 
suade tho audience to accept one or tho other 
value judgment, but to acquaint thom with 
the nature of and the reasons for a particular 
value judgment and still more important, with 
the nature of and the reasons for oompoting 
value judgments. The choice is \ip to tho 
audience, inevitably so, but on effort should 
bo undertaken to make them understand be- 
tween which alternatives they ore choosing and 
how such a choice con be made thi'ough tho 
application of objective methods. It is quite 
difficult to explain this type of a problem in 
any medium other than books, tJthoiigli no 
effort should be spared to render othar media 
more useful for such an oudoavor. Unfortu- 
nately, current literature neglects this key 
issue (unless wo assume that the gap bos been 
filled by some sporadic European writings), 
tlius giving the Communists the advantage of 
making their "solutions" appear far more, 
acceptable than they really ore. 

It is possible that the present negotiations 
about increasing contacts between East and 
West will lead to on influx of Russian ti'avelors 
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into western countries. This presents a prac- 
tical situation in tho most litaral aense of the 
word: Should there not be aa efFort to. provide 
tlioso Bussian tourists with reading materials? 
It ia known that Soviet personnel when traveling 
in foi-oign countries mako efforts to obtain 
Russian language books printed outside of the 
USSR. Put in different torma: we will receive 
these tourists in order to show them the ''sights" 
of tlio free worid. Wliat else must bo done in 
ordoi- to reach, in addition to the eyes, the minds 
of those travoIoTs? The "sights" by them- 
solvGS will not toll the story. On the contrmy, 
"showing the sights" may lead to false impres- 
sions imloas pi-opei- explanations aro provided. 

lb must bo oxpoctod that Russian tourists, 
both boforo leaving and after rcturnmg, will be 
Bubjoctod to some kind of Communist in- 
do(ttvination in ordor to uoutrnlize the effects 
oE tho trip. In this case, Eoat-Wost contacts 
may play into Soviot hands. In order to 
boiioflt from thoso contacts, tho U. 8. must 
attempt to roach the tourists' minds, and reach 
it by genuinely intellectual means. But how? 
Radio and television transmitting to Wcatcm 
aiidioiicos will toaoh tlio transient tourists voiy 
little, Rofugeo newspapers may not bo ac- 
coptablo to thorn, Western language literature 
may bo accessible only in part. It is quite 
apparent tliorcfova that those travelers can be 
roachod offoctivoly only tlirough Bussian lan- 
guage boolcs and magazines. 

Tlio difTicult problem of tho peaceful ©volu- 
tion of tlio Soviot system has a considerable 
bearing on tho ideological program. We must 
romcmbor tliat Soviot loaders have been living 
in iiitolloctuftl isolation and tliereforo may not 
bo ablo, by tlioir own efforts, to deterinme the 
proper sohitious for tlioh- predicament. Sim- 
ilarly, tho Russian bureaucrats and tho dynamic 
nliunisnta of tho Russian society, while realizing 
porfoclly well tliat they are confronted by 
many quandaiios, ai-o not entirely ablo to 
untliu-Htand tlio nature of their troubles, lot 
aloiio to diacovm solutions suitable enough to 
improvo tho situation and at the same time 
wiVii Ohoiv heads. Bussian intellectual life, ot 



least insofar as socio-political and economic 
problems aro concerned, is shot through with 
false and antiquated ideas, ideological dogmas, 
erroneous assumptions, and falsified historical 
images. Mentally, the Russians are living in 
a political dream world. This cannot be otlier- 
wisa, not only because the "iron curtain" aims 
at precisely tiaa result— even granting that 
there may bo leaks in that curtain — but also 
because int^leetual prodvelion neemarily lakes 
place in print. This particular type of produc- 
tion 13 highly "underdeveloped" in the Soviet 
Union. 

Socially effective thinking takes neither the 
form of solitary contemplation, nor of verbal 
discussion, althoui^ both are necessary; it 
manifests itself in writing, and it becomes 
effective in the form of books and essays. The 
commodity called "thinking" is a product of 
two processes: free discussion, interchange of 
ideas, and objective and frank mutual criticism 
on the one band, and printmg, binding, dis- 
tributing, and reading of books on the other. 
We are dealing here not mth elusive matters 
of the "Spirit," but with particular types 
of an industry. Tho growth of this industry in 
Russia has been thwarted. Despite a huge book 
publishing effort within and outside the Soviot 
Union, there is little output of the one com- 
modity which is most urgently needed for the 
evolution of Russia: creative polituol thinting. 

It is tlierefore necessary to provide tlie 
Russian intoUigontsia (iu the broadest meaning 
of tlie term, which uicludes political leaders, 
industrialists, officei-s, etc.) witli the necessoiy 
wherewidial in this field, i. e. do the thinking 
Jar tiiem or at teatt work up the required docur 
mentation. This ntuation is not at all new in 
Russian history. During the nineteenth cen- 
tuiy and prior to tlie revolution, a groat deal 
of Russian thinking was done abroad, both by 
political exiles and by non-Russians. It was 
tliis thinking "from afar" which had been pro- 
duced in Western Europe and which was dis- 
tributed only Avith great difficulty within 
Russia which changed tlie course of Russian 
history. Like tlie British who must import 

S^ESfil^T 
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their meat and bacon, so the Russians must 
import tlicir thinking, and similarly as die 
Britisli may buy from a Brittab firm incor- 
poralcd abroad, so this imported thinking may 
ba prod\iccd by Russian nationals living in 
foreign parts. 

To approach this some problem from a 
different point of view, it could be said that 
perhaps foreign nations cannot do much about 
the evolution \vithin the Soviet Union (which 
certainly would bo an oversimplified assump- 
tion). Certainly, tbc evolution would be the 
primary business of the Russians themselves. 
Tet the requirement remains for the free 
world to see to it Out this evolution goes in an 
acceptable direction. One way to do this is to 
supply the Russian society with the necessary 
concepts and reform ideas, e. g. redemocrati- 
zation; to get a genuine discussion about 
Russian problems goingj and to make sure that 
tliis discussion will take place in full public 
view in a maximum number of countries. 
While the fundamental ideas needed to make 
tliis discussion attractive and self-propelled must 
come from books, there is of course no need to 
restrict the distribution of pertinent knowledge 
and argument to tliis medium. . On Ute contrary, 
evciy effort should be made to harness all 
means of communication to the disseminaUon 
of ideas, and to rely heavily on all those media 
which can reach back into the Soviet Union 
(this, of course, includes speeches by western . 
statesmen and diplomatic negotiations). 

One concluding thought. Some of the most 
important difficulties of the American posture 
arise from the fact that European and Asian 
intellectuals, by and laige, do not side ^vith the 
United States. Some of those forgers of for- 
mulas and makers of opinion may give this 
country lukewarm support because they like 
Communism even less thnn "Americanism," 
but most intellectuak are "alienated" from the 
American system and from free world iiistitu- 
tions in general. Hence these institutions are 
not supported by the eneigy dcriTcd from a 
steady flow of ci-eativo ideas, and the political 
climate is uninspired, fear-ridden, confused, end 



even boring. If history is any guide, such a 
situation bodes ill for the future. Now, wa 
can philosophize about the causes of tliis 
negativism by the intellectuals and in bombastic 
style discover the symptoms of irresistible 
decay: "the rise and fall of Weateni civili- 
zation." Rather than rely on the useless 
apocalyptic testimony of Taine, Spongier, 
Toynbee, et al. in this matter, we sliould 
follow the practical advico of Frederick the 
Great, who is reported to have said that cooks, 
ladies of easy virtue, and professors can bo 
bought at eveiy streetcomcr. Wo need not 
think about "buying," but tlie fact is that 
some of this alienation can be explained rather 
effortlessly by the inseouie professional status, 
low income, poor career chances, intense 
personal rivalries, and mutual jealousies of the 
intellectuals. By giving them a real chance and 
by integrating them into the system throngb 
enlisting the better thinkers in the ideological 
program, this so-called alienation probably 
would disappear in a huny and the west would 
then be in a position to draw upon proper 
intellectual support which, let ub face it, in the 
long run is indispensible to our security. 

m. SUMMARY 

It is easy to see that an unfocused ideologioal 
program designed to spread knowledge "in 
general," easily could got out of hand and 
would be difficult to oi-ganize. By contrast, if 
the American ideological effort were gem-cd 
closely to current western programs such as 
the mspection scheme, the strengthening of 
NATO, technical assistance, and if adopted, 
the ownership progromj the operation would 
become feasible. In this caee, the ideological 
debate would not have to be restricted to 
questions of abstract theory, but would deal 
with concrete issues and would have a beoi-ing 
on current activitaea and deoisions-in-tlie-mak- 
ing. It should be added that tho time lequire- 
ments of the .ideological program are rather 
considerable. Hence, an cnrly beginning ia 
imperative. 
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Tho primary task of the ideological program, 
tliereforo, should be to provide tho foreign 
world, including tlie "iion curtain" countries, 
Avith suitable intci'pretatious of American pro- 
gi-ams and devdopments. /Second, this pro- 
gram should sensitize foreign audiences to the 
sdcntifio approach to problem solving in the 
socio-political fields, and in general make pos- 
Biblo tliQ objective study of the political sciences. 

Third, it sliould acquaint them with the 
principles and criteria by which technical solu- 
tions can bo selected from (he point of view 
of their liuman, social, and econoimio eottt.* 

Fourth, the ideological prognun must moke an 
elTorl to rofuto tlio Communist ideology in all 
its nspocts. While tho western posture in this 
area has improved considerably over the past 
fuw years, tho entire documentation is available, 
it is not occoB^blo in most countries, inoluding, 
to a certain extent, in the United States. 
Non-accossibility is duo to three factors: 

r) Tho documentation is spread out over 
many languages with many of the language 



I Aauino, for STgument'e anke, tiut Conimontoin 
ooiisUtutoB a toohnioally perfeet BOluUon to the eco- 
nomlo problom. It is oerfadnly a faot tbst people 
ItAVo cspoiiaiyl the Communist solution because they 
boUove Communism to bo eeonomioally superior to 
oaptlallsm. If, liowovor, it were mado dear that tho 
ooBt of installing Comniuniam Is vary lieavy In human 
Biitforing and blood and Uukt to maintain a Cammunisi 
Bystora mony rrcodoms would have to be sacrificed ia 
l>urpotuity, thon It is roosonablo to anticipate tlmt this 
nolution would lose inuoli of its glamour. In addition, 
it would bo mndo clear that tho logic on whioh the whole 
oconomlo argiimont is based is shaky, ond even as- 
suming tho boat ooncoivablo perlorraanoe for Com- 
munism and a bad porfonnanoo for the free enterprise 
eystom, tlio statistical dilToronces in the accomplisfa- 
inonts of both Bystoms would bo quite IneignifioaDt. 
For oxainplo, a capitalist economy might grow by one 
or two percent por year as distingutshfid from a hypo- 
tliotloal and woU tunoUoning Communist economy 
with a growth rate of throB to four percent. Tlie 
ftudionocs will havo no dinieulty grasping that (a) this 
cllfforonoo of a few poroont la not worth tho Immense 
anorlfloo, (b) tho free outorprlso eystem might ba oblo 
to eompoto with Communtam after all; and (0} it is 
not a olioioo botweon btaolt and while or soro versus 
ono-liundrod. 
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groups, particularly in the underdeveloped 
areas having barely any literature at all; 

b) Tho literature is quite voluminous but 
the various pertinent facts are dispersed over 
innumerable publications so that a casual 
reader is entirely unable to get the complete 
story; 

0) To the extent that the facts have been 
worked up, the acquisition of a relatively 
complete set of documentary volumes re- 
quires an investment of several hundred 
dollars. Yeiy feic of the overseas libraries, 
not to mention private individuals, have 
made this investment. 

It should be mentioned that a purely nega- 
tive criticism of Conununism probably would 
not be satisfactoty. The points which should be 
driven home are rather: 

a. Sovietiam has moved a long way from 
Marx; 

b. Soviettsm and Communism are really 
antiquated and imsatiafactory; 

c. Dogmatic thinking is unscientific, yet 
Marxism claims to be objective and scientific; 

d. Better solutions have become avsilablo, 
etc. 

In other words, a positive approach should be 
taken, discussing tho Aiture rather than the 

post. 

Fifth, the ideological program should come to 
grips with many of the non-Communist ideol-^ 
ogies, such as economic nationalism and 
socialism. Those are less erroneous and ob- 
noxious systems than Communism, but both 
exert world-wide influence and hamper progress 
in many countries. There are also ideologies 
of local character which require refutation. 
In all these cases it should be demonstrated 
that these ideologies ore antiquated and un- 
imaginative, and do not address themselves to 
the problems as they are solvable in reolil^. 

IV. CONCLUSIONS 

1. The United States has been hurt by 
neglecting the ideological aspects of its polides. 

2. The objections raised ' against the ideo- 
logical program are generally invalid, although 
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it is Irue that, in many instances, the program 
must be adjusted to local conditions. 

3. The United States is confronted by many 
concrete utuationa wliich urgently require 
various efforts in the fidds of ideology and 
education. 

4. Tho books and magazines must necessarily 
he the prime, tliougli by no means the unique, 
media of the ideological program. 

5. The liook program falls into the following 
parts: 

a. Re^ssnc of pertinent old texts; 

b. Writing of new texts and boola; 

c. Translation of sucb books; 

d. Dissemination. 

0. Morcorcr, the book programs should 
embrace the foUouing sub-programs: 

a. Efforts within the "daveloped" bee 
world, including NATO. 

b. Efforts within the underdeveloped areas. 

c. Efforts against Communism in general, 
and in particular against Conununist 
movements: 

(1) Outside the Iron Curtain. 

(2) Inside the Iron Curtain. 

d. Efforts to foster the evolution of the 
Soviet regime. 

7. The ideological program to be effective, 
must be proper!}' oi;ganized and funded. 

V. RECOMMENDATION 

That on the basis of policy decisions made 
previously, a decision be made to start this 
program forthwith on a large scale that for 
this purpose the necessary orgonization be 
created withm the government,* and that the 
operation be adequately funded. 



APPENDIX . 

To show that the ideological program does 
not necessarily have to take the form of a 
pedantic exercise in the writing of learned 




' Amcrioan foundations could b« of gceat help in this 
endeavor. Their coopermtkm should be lequeited. 



tomes, the following idea is suggested for 
consideration. 

The United States Qovemment should de- 
velop an exhibition to demonstrate to foreign 
audiences the workings of the Ameiicon eco- 
nomic system, This exhibit should be divided 
into the following ports: 

1. A division of living standards showing 
how tho standards of the average American 
have risen since 1848, the time when MtU'x 
wrote the Conununist Manifesto. It should 
show the various faoilitiea, including machinary 
and deotrio appliances in the posaession of Uie 
averoge American, include explanations con- 
cerning the utility of that equipment and its 
money saving propensities, and also deal 'with 
food, clothing, entertainment, travel, etc. 

2. A divisioa dealing mtli the fmanoiol 
asset m the possession of the average Amerioon ; 
hia bank aooount, house ownership, bond 
hddings, insm-ance policies, ond stocks, and of 
course, idso with the various obligations wliioli 
he has coub-aoted. It would he useful to show 
how over the lost hundred years tlie avoi'ago 
"wealth" of the Amei-ican citizen bos increased, 
how furthennore the financial status of a family 
which is saving regularly can grow, and lastly, 
how the financial position of the average 
American is improving in the coui-se of his 
professionsl Ufe. 

3. A division showing the manner in which an 
American earns money. Thei*e should bo 
represented the various methods employed by 
American corporations to share profits with. 
workers, to enlarge the participation of white 
and blue collai- workers in management, as 
well as the more standard practices of all 
American industries of continuol pay roisos, 
collective bargaining, paid vacations, eta Tho 
point vfould not necessarily be to paint an 
unrealistio picture by glossing over difficulties, 
but i-ather to indicate tliat there has boon 
steady progress and that a large number of 
methods have been invented and ore being 
experimented with, which will not only incrooso 
the satisfaction of the worker, but equally as 
important, constantly improve tbe worker's 
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Status anoh augment the produotivit^r of the 
industsy as a irhole. 

4. Another diyieion should portray parollel 
developments in the field of ogriotdture. 

5. Again another diviabn should describe 
the various AmericBn eoonomie institutiomi on 
whidi all this progress is dependent, suob as 
retail trade orgaoizations, fur trsdiog and 
employment practices, banldng, credit institu- 
tions, highway systems, advertising, anti-trust 
legislation, etc. In this division there also 
should be matoriols shoving the true character 
of the American economy, that is, not a 
"capitalist" economy of Conununist mythology 
but one in which oB forms of owneiahip and 
management are being applied simultaneously, 
accoi'ding to common sense, economic 
suitability, and efficiency. 

6. A nxth diviuon should show the political 
conditions in wluoh such developments were 
possible, including the indispensable role which 
hns been paid by private property, freedom of 
speech and assembly, by the conatitulional nnd 
eloction systems, mi by the American judiciary. 

7. It might be useful to indude a last divi- 
sion of ovei'ull statistical information. The 
exiiibition, to gwn maximum of crodouco, should 
indicate "soft spots" in the Amerioan picture. 
For example, after showing the fluancial statns 
of the avorogo American worker, it should indi- 
cate the status boUi of tlie poorest and the 
richest groups and also sliow the distribution 
of tiko various income groups. The same ob- 
jective approach can bo ussd throiigiiout At 
the same time, the impression should be created 
Uiat progress gradually olimuiatos tlie areas of 



poverty and dissatisfaction, and that this 
progress continues unabated in the U. S. 

In order to make the material exhibits more 
comprehensible, it would be necessary to have 
ready at auoh an e-xposition suitable literature, 
on all levds ranging from simplified descrip- 
tions to complicated analyses. This literature 
should be sufficiently detailed to deal with 
many of the subsidiary problems which might 
be of interest to the visitors, but at the same 
time there must be texts dealing with the Amer- 
ican systems ss a wlxde. Naturally, it would 
be very useful if, within the framework of the 
exhibition, lectures, and peril apa seminars 
could be held frequently. 

It is recommended that sevei-al such exhibi- 
tions be prepared to be shown in various coun- 
tries in Asia, Em-oi>e, Latin America, and Africa. 
These exhil^tions of course, should not be nni- 
foim, but should be adjusted to the cultural 
and intelleotual levels of the prospective aiidi- 
enoes. 

It is furthermore recommended that such an 
exhilntion be prepared for showmg in the Soviet 
Union and in other Communist countries and 
that the American Qovemment, within the 
fivmowork of tlie negotiations about in creased 
contacts between east and west, invite the 
Soviet government to prepare on its own an 
exhibition about the working of the Communist 
economic system to be shown in the United 
States, provided, of couree, the American ex- 
hibition would be admitted to the Soviet Union. 
This particular Amerioan exhibition should 
include a legal section desaibing tiia safeguarda 
of tlie law which the American citizon enjoys. 
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LETTER INVITING PANEL PARTICliPATlON 



August 16, 1065 

Dear — -: 

Tlie recent conference of heads of govormnent of the Big Pour at Geneva 
opened up new possibiliUes and requirements for U. S. action for both, the 
immediftt« future and for the longer pull. 

Id carr3ring out my responsibilities to furnish adyice on the psychological 
aspects of policies followed by the United States, I am particularly anxioiis to 
enlist the help of outside-of-govemment experts like yourself. The contribu- 
tion made by such people has proven extremely valuable in the reoeut past. 
I de^ to continue it in the future. 

I would therefore like to invite your participation in a group study and 

review of the psychological aspects of future U. S. strategy. This study 
should develop tlie means and methods best calculated to achieve U. S. 
objective, taking into consideration the necessity for on integrated national 
program within which long-term military, economic, technological, and 
ideological programs can be developed and financed. 

Enclosed you will find information relating to the administrative plans 
for tiiese discussions. I hope you will be able to join in this effort. I look 
forward with pleasure to seeing you. 

Sincerely, 

/aj Nblbon a. BoaK£PSii.BH 

Nelson A. Kockefellor, 
Speeud Assistant to tiie Presidenl 

Enclosure: 

Objectives of the Panel 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE PANEL 



A Study of the Psjehologieal Aapeets of Future U. S. Stntegr 



I. ProMem 

1. To study the psycliologicnl ftspects of possible TJ. S. strategy in the light 
of developments at Geneva in order to discover an optimum, iut^ated national 
program within which specific long-term, military, economic, tecbnologicali 
and ideological programs can be devdoped and financed. 

II. Discussion 

2. A central problem of psychological significance facing the U. S, is %hat 
means and methods it should utilize to maintain the unity and strength of the 
Free World in the face of a Soviet peace offenaiye designed to dissipate the 
fear and moral superiority which have thus far kept it together. The U. S. 
must not permit the new intenialional atmosphere to eliminate the moral issue 
of freedom vs. the spiritual oppression of commnnism; otherwise, Free World 
strength and purpose' may be eroded away. In addition the U. S. must find 
some other motivation than fear with which to inspura the eiforls of free men 
for the long puQ. 

.8. It is now a long-range objective of the U. S. to assist the orderly dsmo- 
crntio development of those nalaons outude the Communist bloc. It would 
seem that perhaps this objective affords the most promising basis for free world 
unity, particularly if it is built through a common effort to achieve the hopes 
and aspirations of the peoples. To adiieve this objective requires careful 
long-term planning, finoncing, and integration of economic programs with 
other progi'ams. Exclusive reliance on economic aid is not enough. The 
sodol, politioal, militaiy and ideological factors must bo integrated with the 
eoohomio. Tlie U. S. could concuivently exert far more dynamo, evplutionaiy 
"idea" leadership which would ^ve the uncommitted peoples of the world 
tho understanding that democratic solutions to their economic and sooisl, as 
well na political, problems can bo found and tJiat these solutions will be effective. 

4. Tho U. S. has tho capability, through technologicol development, to 
block tho Soviet military tlu-oat in every field. The real strength of the 
UnUod States lies in the dynamic social structure from which its industrial 
and technological superiority &am. It this strength is effectively mobiUzed, 
tho United States cm overcome the Free World's morkedly mcreased in- 
difference which resultfl from the new Soviet diplomaor and approaching 
parity in thermonuclear capabilities. 

6. To take these steps, national strat^c coordination of nil pertinent U. S. 
actions is roqubod. As the President has stated: ". . . we must bring the 
dozen of agoncios and bureaus to concentrated action under an over-nil scheme 
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of strategy." (San Francisco speech, 1962) Such an "overall scheme of 
Btratcgy" should: 

a. Establish a basis for Free World cooperation which does not depend 
on the fear of naked Communist aggression but which rests on the moral 
ascendency of humnu freedom: 

b. Achieve actual U. S. and nllicd military superiority. 

c. Assure a rate of economic growth in the Free World superior to that 
attained in the Communist bloc. 

d. Assist free socieities to be more effective and more responsive to basic 
human asphations than Communist-dominated societies. 

e. Create the long-term political, economic and military unity of the 
U. S.-led aUiances, with due understanding of the realities of a nudoar 
military posture as a basis for achieving a practical armament agreement. 

m. CoDclusioos 

6. Currcnl National Security Policy calls for "a fle-xible combination of 
military, political, economic, propaganda and other actions . . . ao coordi- 
nated as to reinforce one another." As a result of the now developments in 
international affairs a greater need exists for psychological strategy which will 
provide mora specific guidance for departmental and agency programs and 
which wUi enable the U. S. to gain maximum psychological advantage from 
all its actions. To help fulfill this need, it hns been agreed to augment regular 
govemmental procedures by foiling a study pimel. The study panel will be 
composed of outstanding oxports in significant areas. In addition, selected 
govemmental offidals should participate as appropriate. 

7. A fresh outside look at many of the complex problems confronting the 
Government con make a major contribution to the development of our evolving 
national strategy. This contribution can be enhanced if mode by outsiders 
who have had some association with the Qovemment and who ore also gen- 
erally familiar with current procedures and capabilities. Certain official 
background papers and other necessary information will thei'sforo bo given to 
the study panel. 

IV. Terms of Reference 

8. Tlio tornis of reference of the study panel are implicit in the world situ- 
ation. An initial sui voy of the psychological aspects of the political, economic, 
sociol and niilitory factors aflfccting U. S. security will doubtless result in the 
panel focusing attention on certam oruciol areas of govermnent activity as 
well OS on the major regional problems. 

9. Background areas of inveattgatUm 
1. Major poUltcal (rends 

(1) Assess the likely emerging foreign policies of the USSR and other 
major nations or groups gf notions for the foreseeable future. 
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(2) Assess the cohesironcss of tho Soviet bloc vs. the IVee World alliance 
aystem, the impact and evolution of neutralism and the forces influencing 
the uncommitted nations and peoples, 
b. The mtlllary balance 

(1) Assess the scale and character of the liksly Soviet eiforfe in the 'anns 
race over the next five to ten yeai-s. 

(2) Consider the possible uses, military, political, and psjchologiGol to 
wUdi Moscow might put arms pai-ity or snpcriority, if diey achieved it. 

e. Asta, Middle East, Africa, and Latin America 

(1) Assess the scale and chiu-actor of tho likely Cojnumnist challenge 
over the next five to ton years. 

(2) Consider the possible uses, military, political and psychological 
\vhich Moscow (oud/or Pelcing^ might mako of a position of relative 
ati-ehgth. 

10. Paycholoffieal Aspects of Implementing Programt 

a. Consider the kmd of U. S. and Free World policy, from the present 
forwoi-d, which would take advantage of tho now developments and 
frustrate Communist piu-posos and lead to on intomal modification of 
policy within tho bloc and result in ou aocommodation with Uio Free 
World on terms acceptable to Uie U. S. 

b. Consider tho scolo and charaotor of tho U. S. and Free World effort 
required to countei- the Communist oIToi t in Europe, Asia, Africa, Neoi* 
Boat and Latin America, Estimate the coat to the U. S. and Free Workl 
of making the requisite economic, social and ideological effort, and tho 
psychologioal bams for demonstrating the oU unportont long term self 
interest of sadi a program. 

c. Consider tlie scale and character of the U. S. and Free Woi4d effort 
requu^d to counter tho Soviet military effort and intentions. Estimate 
tlio cost of the ccouomic outlay to tho U- S. and Free World of making the 
roqxiisito effort and its psydiolo^cal and political Implications. 

d. Consider tlie size and nature of tlie information prognun roquu'od to 
maximize sustained publio support for tho U. S. and ollied olTort. 

0. Consider the creation of now mothoda whereby U. S. private and 
govornmontal actions might better promote regional cooperation. 



s f. Develop more effective p*ogroins for ti'ainhtg U. S. ofhoiols in tho 
disdiorgo of Uio U. S. ralo of oooporalavo w6i*ld loadorsliip. 

11. Integration 

Alter Uto foregoing separate doinenta ore explored, tho study paiiel shonld 
consider how boat to intogi'ato its findings in order to provide govommontal 
dopar linen ts with useful, dofinitivo psychological guidanco. To this end, it 
should consider : 

n.. Wlmt potontiol rosouroos, politionl actions, and strategic possibiliMos 
uro BUggcstod as oIToring the groatost promise for attaining a gi'eatisr 
degree of poaooful initiative by tlio U. S. 



s: 




